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LIFE OF EDWABD 

EABL OF GLAEENDON 


CHAPTER XIV 

Tnn RrSTOJtATION' 

After tlie death of Croimvell, on September Hrd, ItlaH. 
there ensued for the exiled Court twenty monflis of constant 
alternation between hope and despair, in which the f^loom 
greatly preponderated. As the chief pilot of the Royalist 
ship, Hyde, now titular Lord Chancellor, lind to steer his way 
through tides that were constantly shifting, and with scanty 
gleam of success to light him on the way. Within the little 
circle of the Court he was assailed by constant jealousy, 
none the less irksome because it was contemptible. The 
policy of Charles, so far ns ho had any policy apart from 
Hyde, varied between the encouragement of friendly over- 
tures from supporters of diflorent complexions at homo, and 
a somewhat damaging cultivation of foreign alliances, 
which were delusive in their proffered help, and might 
involve dangerous compliance with religious tenets abhorred 
in England. The friends in England were jealous and 
suspicious of one another, and their loyalty varied in its 
strength, and was marked by voiy vudo dilference in its 
ultimate objects. It would have been hard in any case to 
discern the true position amidst the complicated maze of 
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1G5S] HYDE’S ESTIMATE OF CEOMWELL 

nnd nowhere is it more siriking than when lie records flio 
passing of the greatest personal force of the age In Cromwell. 
It did not occur to Hyde — and, to their credit be it said, 
it did not occur to an}' even of the more friendly spectators 
on the other side — to regard Cromwell ns the embodiment 
of a mighty purifying force in which defects were to be ignored 
or even justified on account of the heaven-inspired dictates 
under which he was presumed to have acted. Just ns little 
could Hyde conceive of Cromwell as the groat precursor of 
modem ideas, demanding the obedient homage of every 
ardent partisan of popular rights. These were r'ceentricitios 
reserved for later historians under impulses of later origin. 
Hyde was compelled bj' all his slrongt‘st traditions nnd 
most cherished princiiiles to regard CromwellV work as 
utterly destructive, nnd he never pretended to have nnything 
but the bitterest prejudice against him. To his mind, 
Cromwell was sent as n punishment from Heaven for national 
defection, nnd he never concealed his hatred for Cromwell’s 
profound dissimulation or his abhorrence for the tyranny 
which the Protector succeeded in imposing on the nntion. 
To bnvo assumed an impartial attitude would only have 
been, to Hyde, an effort of insincerity. It is precisely this 
which gives its weight to the measured estimate which Hyde 
forms of his stupendous powers. His appreciation of Crom- 
well is a pendant to that which ho gives of Ciinrlcs I. The 
latter is inspired with a clear flame of loyalty ; but this does 
not blind him to the defects of the master for whom ho had 
such a sincere regard. His deadly haired of Cromwell 
leaves him equally clear-sighted as to the Protector’s supremo 
ability. 

“ He was one of those men whom his very enemies could 
not condemn without commending him at the same time ; 
for he could never have done half that mischief without 
great parts of courage, industry, and judgment.” ” Ho 
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lGo8] THE PASSING OF A GPEAT FORCE G 

grandeur, all untouched b}' S3*inpnthy and all unbending in 
condcinnalion though Ej’^de’s verdict i.«. 

The same dramatic clcmeut is present in Hyde’s picture 
of the scene that followed. CromwcH’s life had closed 
amidst clouds and thickening trouble. The Earl of ^Varwick 
and his grandson and heir (Crornweir.s son-in-law), had both 
died. On that side his alliance with the great aristocracy of 
England was broken. Another son-in-law, Lord Falcon- 
bridge, was alienated from him, and refused to acquiesce in 
his later ambitions. Desborough, his brother-in-law, was 
at least doubtful in his allegiance ; and Fleetwood, a third 
son-in-law, was a feeble craven, upon whom no reliance 
could be placed. The fear of assassmation had haunted him ; 
and the death of Syndcrcombe in prison had snatched aw.iy 
from him the chance of making a striking (wample of one 
who had plotted agaiirst his life. The death of his daughter, 
the wife of Claypole, had sorely' tried the tenderness that 
was mingled with his stern ambition, and it may be that the 
story of her grief at the blood he shed had .some foundation, 
and that the prick of comscienco added to his gloom. At 
least, it is certain that the mn of his success set in cloud.s 
and darkness, which might portend the crash of the fabric 
he had raised. 

But H 3 ’-dc is keonl 3 ' impressed with the absolute contrast 
between the portents and the roalit 3 \ 

“ Never monarch, after he had inherited a crown 1)3' many 
descents, died in more silence nor with less alteration ; and 
there was the same, or a greater, calm in the kingdom than 
had been before.” ” The dead is interred in the sepulchre 
of the Kings, and w'ith the obsequies due to such. His son 
inherits all his greatness and all his glory, without that 
public hate, that visibly attended the other.” ” Nothing 
was heard in England but the voice of joy.” That state 
might have continued ” if this child of fortune could have 
sab still.” 
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THE EESTOEATION 


[chap. XIV 


But " the drowsy temper of Eicliard ” was little fitted 
to benefit by this apparent acceptance, much as it damped 
the hopes of the exiled Court. The engagements already 
made with Sweden rendered supplies necessary, and to raise 
these supplies it was necessary to summon a Parliament. 
Cromwell’s bold scheme of Parliamentary reform, by which 
ho had added to the county representatives and diminished 
those of the smaller burghs, was departed from, and the 
burgh representatives were again increased so as to give 
to the “ Court ” better opportunities of interfering in elec- 
tions. Parliament met on January 27th, 165^, and it 
was not long before troublesome disputes again broke out. 
The votes wore carried by small majorities, and there were 
so many various parties in the House that it was never 
certain when a combination of adverse factions might out- 
number the followers of the “ Court.” To these followers 
there was opposed a strong phalanx of ardent Eepublicans, 
and the balance was hold by a nondescript element 
called the ” Neuters,” amongst whom there were some 
even of Eoyalist leanings. Hyde was in constant correspond- 
ence with Eoyalist adherents in England, as to the means 
by which these different parties in Parliament might be 
used to involve the Government of Eichard in trouble, to 
accentuate such discontent as existed, and, if possible, to 
steal an occasional adverse vote. But such schemes had 
little success. 

Opposition to the Government, however, came from a 
source more powerful than a divided Parliament. Lambert 
had been cashiered by the late Protector ; but he still re- 
tained an enormous influence in the army, and the army 
had no mind to submit tamely to extinction by Parliament. 

A council of the officers met to air their grievances, and 
Lambert, although no longer an officer, had a place amongst 
them. They complained that their pay was in arrear ; that 
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1650] PABLIAMENT AND THE ABMY 

tbeir services were neglected : tlint '* tiie good old cause vras 
traduced b}* inalignants ” ; and tlml Parliament must be 
moved to redress tbeir wrongs. \Vitb strange impolicy, 
Parliament passed a resolution against any council of officers, 
and sought to impose its authority upon a power greater 
than itself. The ready answer was a demand for the 
dissolution of Parliament. Bicbard Cromwell was allowed 
no choice in the matter; if he did not do it, the army, ho 
was told, would do it for him. Ho gave an involuntary 
assent. On April 2‘2nd the dissolution took place, and 
Bichard found himself virtually deposed. Por another yenr 
there was little but anarcln* in England, and any semblance 
of a constitution was virtually in abeyance. 

As the creature of the army, the old Bump Parliament 
was re.stored on May 7th. That was the name given to 
that section of the Long Parliament which sat from 1618 
(when " Pride’s Purge,” as it was called, was applied) to 
1653, when Cromwell ejected the remaining members and 
summarily closed the door.s of Parliament. Of 210 mcmbor.s 
of the Long Parliament only ninety were thu.s permitted to 
sit, and of these only seventy actually did sit. Tho.so who 
were not pronounced Bepublicans were excluded bj' the 
rough-and-ready method of a military guard placed at the 
door of the House. Such an assembly could have no re^spcct 
from the nation, and Avas clearly only an instrument by which 
the Council of the Army might exercise its power. ” The 
name of the Protector was no longer heard but in derision.”* 
But nothing was established to take the place of the authority 
thus cast aside. 

Once more, and in even greater degree, the hopes of the 
Boyalists were cast down. The restoration of the House 

‘ Richard Cromwell Buhmitted himself, with nhjeot and craven wenknes-s, 
to tho will of this BO-callod Parliament. Nor did his younger brother, Henry, 
the Lieutenant of Ireland, prove to have any larger filiaro of his father’s 
courage. 
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IHE RESTOBATION [chap, xiv 

which had destroyed tlio monarcliy seemed, in the words of 
Hyde, to pull up all tho hopes of the King by the roots.” 
In this despair tho Duke of York was ready, at the persuasion 
of those about him, to accept from the ICing of Spain the 
post of Admiral of his Fleet. It offered, what there seemed 
but little likelihood of his othenviso obtaining, a place of 
dignity and a means of livelihood. That it necessarily in- 
volved a profession of the Boman Catholic religion was 
sufficient to condemn it in the eyes of Hyde, as at once un- 
piincipled and impolitic. With tho Duke’s immediate 
advisors such considerations counted for nothing. 

Backed b}' tho visible force of tho army, of which Lambert, 
now restored to his commission, was the virtual leader, the 
Bump Parliament showed a tomporar}^ vigour. All Cavaliers 
were banished from London. Monk, who commanded in 
Scotland, accepted tho Parliament’s authority. The fleet 
gave in its allegiance, and the relations "with foreign powers 
were for a brief period renewed under the altered administra- 
tion. Tho name of Parliament sufficed for a time to carry 
conviction to the people at largo that this was the only means 
of preserving tho Bepublican institutions which seemed to 
embody all that they had fought for. 

But tho real popular support to this fantastic substitute 
for Government was very small. All over the coimtry dis- 
content was widely spread, and had penetrated deeply into 
the hearts of the people. The Boyalists, detached and ill- 
organized as they were, yet found themselves able to show 
some boldness and to appeal more openly for armed support. 
John Mordaunt, a brother of the Earl of Mordaunt, was 
daunted by no difficulties, and was able without great 
danger to carry on correspondence with probable adherents, 
to pass backwards and forwards between the exiled Court 
and England, and to concoct armed risings in various parts 
of the kingdom. The King took up his residence incognito 
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1659] 310YALI8T SCHEMICS 

at' Calais, in readiness lo sail for England and put liiniscdf 
at the head of ihc levies whose givthering was conlidcntly 
hoped for. The Duke of York was close at hand at lioulognc. 
To the more cautious counsellors like Hyde the schemes 
seemed hazardous and the time unripe for them. But even 
ho could not refuse some response to nfTections so warm 
and efforts so courageou-s as those of Mordaunt. At the 
beginning of August all, it was liojied, would be ready for a 
series of successful risings in different parts of the country. 

There was indeed abundance of enthusiasm. I’rom nil 
parts of tlie country offers of risings came. Sir George 
Booth was to seize Chester; Lord Newport, Shrew.'ibury ; 
and in Gloucestershire, Devon.riiire, Herefordshire, Y'orerster* 
shire, and North Wales, the Boyalists were oidy too eager 
for the work. The ludicrou.s weakness of the Parliament 
made it a matter of no great danger to defy what could 
hardly be deemed an existing Government. But the Boyali.sts 
had been too long deprc.ssed and deprived of an}' .slnire in 
administration to take a just measure of the difficulties. 
They reckoned without the army that was at the bade of 
Parliament. 

They reckoned also without that treacher}' which had 
only too ample opportunity to work, amid.st plans and asso- 
ciates so scattered and so kainentably disorganized. A traitor 
was now, as often in these Boyalist plottings, received into 
their full confidence, and through him a detailed account 
of all their plans was sent to Thurloe.^ Hyde learned that 

* John Thurloo wns bom in 1010, nnJ beenmo a lawyer. Ho obtained 
notivo employment under tbo rarliamcnt, and waa Secretary to the Par* 
liamentarj' Commissioners at Uxbridge. He acted ns Secretary to Cromwell 
for secret correspondence, and amassed enormous oxperionco in the in- 
tricacies of foreign diplomacy, wbioh afterwards stood him in good slencl 
when, after the Restoration, he wished to make himself usofni to the new 
Government, and thus escape tbo penalties which his former political 
attachments wovdd certainly have involved. Until the Restoration was all 
hut accomplished he gave useful help to Richard Cromuell, but yet was 
able to ingratiate himself with the now Ministers. 
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THE EBSTOEATION 


[chap. XIV 


Sir Eichard Willis,^ who had already played a double game 
of treachery, was acting as he had acted before, when he 
betrayed Ormonde’s presence in London to Cromwell, and 
at the same time enabled Ormonde to escape by telling him 
of Cromwell’s knowledge. Willis’s betrayal gave the 
Parliamentary leaders time to collect forces sufficient to meet 
all attacks ; and when he had thus baulked the attempt, 
Willis was ready to discover enough to prevent those whom 
he had betrayed from falling into the trap. Messages were 
sent to delay the rising, and in most cases they were in time 
to prevent outbreaks which were fore-doomed to failure. 
Only Sir George Booth, in the seizure of Chester, and Middle- 
ton, in the North Wales rising, actually carried out what had 
been planned. A very brief campaign sufficed for Lambert 
to crush the nascent rebellion. Booth and Lord Derby ^ 
were prisoners in the hands of Lambert ; and Middleton was 
compelled to consent to the destruction of his house, Chirk 
Castle. Once more a brief gleam of hope was succeeded by 
more profound despair, and there was nothing more to be 
done by Charles and the Duke of York than to return from 
the Drench coast to Brussels. But there was no Cromwell 
to crush future attempts by a policy of ruthless revenge. A 
few prisoners were taken ; but the time was past for trials 
and executions. Legal processes were beyond the range of 
the sorry faction that stood for administration in England. 


' Sir Richard WiEis had done good service to the royal cause in the war. 
As a close adherent of Prince Rupert, he became, when Governor of Newark 
in 1645, involved in one of the many quarrels between the Civil Commis- 
sioners and the army oflScers. Charles I. removed him from the Governor- 
ship, but desired to do so without friction by providing him 'svith a post in 
his o^vn escort. WUlis’s insolence in refusing this roused the King’s anger 
so far as to lead him to banish Willis from his presence. Willis was a good 
soldier, rendered mutinous by the had example of Prince Rupert ; but it 
is hard to account for his present treachery. As Warburton, in bis note on 
the History of the Rehellion (Bk. XVI., para. 31) says, “ he could not think 
of starving for conscience’ sake, though he had courage enough to fight for it.” 

* Son of the Earl who played so noble a part in the war, and who was 
executed after the battle of Worcester in 1651. 
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1G50] HOPES FKOM EPANCE AKD SPAIN 

But Fcurcoly hud thcFc nborlivo iiUeinpts hcon cruslud 
before rmotbcr avenue of hope opened itFolf to CimrleK and 
bis udherents. It was one for which Hyde bad i\o preat 
lildiig, and from which ho expected little pood result. But 
obviously it was not to he neglected. After a long, barren, 
and destructive war, botli I'rance and Spain were eager for 
peace. Neither was ready to make the first overture's, and 
neither would confess an ardent desire for peace. But an 
opportunity occurred, now that a wife had to he found for 
Louis XIV. The Infanta of Spain offered a consort entirely 
.suitable, and a marriage might be arranged vrith the better 
augury if it should prove a method of bringing to an end 
a mutually destructive v.-ar. May.arin viewed the proposal 
with suspicion, and was unwilling to conclude a pcaco when 
the success of Ercuch arms seemed already seciire. But Iho 
Queen-Mother of Enmce ardently desired the marriage, and 
mainly by her efforts Cardinal Mayarin and Don Lewis do 
Haro wore induced to treat. Most men thought that the 
dc.rign was a vain one, fomented onl}' in the cntliusiasm of 
family ties. But the desire for a cessation of a useless 
struggle operated more jiowcrfully than I^Iayarin was able 
to perceive ; and that desire overcame the delay.s and doubts 
of diplomatic action. The lime and jdace of meeting to 
arrange a treaty of peace were fixed ; and there was at least 
a fair prospect that the two Kings might soon find themselves 
with free hands, and with greater power to prosecute the 
forcible restoration of Charles II. to his throne. Both had 
often alleged that only the poverty of their exchequer and 
the heavy expenses of the war prevented anj’ cordial and 
effective assistance being rendered to the exiled King. 
What claim to consideration might Charles not make good, 
what sound reasons of policy might it not be possible to 
suggest, if both w'ere relieved of the burdens of w'ar ? 

Hyde, as we have abundant reason to know’, placed no 
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and were aide to assert their authority enough to cashier 
some ol the officers, and commit Lambert to the Tower. 
Such was the position when Charles returned to Brussels 
with the scanty fniiis of his mission to Pontarabia. It 
looked as if once more that Rump Parliament, which had 
cnished the monarchy and abolished the House of Lords, 
was master of the situation. To one watching events from 
a distance like Hyde, parties and persons must have appeared 
to chase one another in a bewildering dance, like antic 
figures reflected on a screen. 

Then it was that there came forward on the scene the 
man who, under the guidance of circumstances rather than ' 
of any fixed line of policy, was to be the main instrument of 
the restoration of the King. General Monk ^ was now 
supremo in Scotland, where Cromwell had placed him in 
command. Parliament looked to him ns the only possible 
counterpoise to Lambert. Hyde placed no great reliance 
upon him, and shrewdly judged that he was one whose actions 
would be governed by events rather than one whose foresight 
and initiative would direct the progress of those events. He 

* George Monk wns born in IGOS, nnd very cnrly sought his fortune in 
wnr abroad, whore ho showed conspicuous bravery. In 1629 ho served for 
a time with the Dutch ; but came back to England when the arni 3 ’ was 
levied in 1C39 to act against the Scots. Ho was afterwards employed against 
the Irish rebels, but joined the King at Oxford, and when %hting in the 
Roj’nlist ranks was taken prisoner, and committed by Parliament to the 
Tower. Ho was afterwards released to servo in Ireland, apparently with 
no settled purpose of deserting the Roj’olist cause. Ho served there long, 
and in 1050 wont with Cromwell to Scotland, commanding a now regiment, 
which afterwards became the Coldstream Guards. From that time ho 
became the close friend of Cromwell, and at one time commanded the fleet 
in some successful actions against Van Tromp. In the later j'oars of the Com- 
monwealth the Government of Scotland was virtually in his hands. His 
military powers wore far greater than hi.s discernment or capacity as a 
statesman. 

His wife was the daughter of John Clarges, a farrier in the Savoy, and, 
to a reputation that was none of the most savoury, added the manners of a 
kitchen-maid and a slut, and the avarice of a usurer. Her brother, who was 
an apothecary, became employed through the influence of Monk. He 
carried over to Cliarles the flattering message from Parliament in May, 

1 600, and was then knighted. As Sir John Clarges, he had a long and active 
Parliamentary career, and did not die till 1G9G. 
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Isad .'jbiiiulrjnt nnii'.iiy K-vp-ri'-nro, wa.; i\ ronjpi’b-nl roin- 
inander, and not onlv hv frimilv tradition, bnl liv hi.’v ov.n 
<arly nction in iIk- war. In* wa“ jiultcd t-o lx* no obFtinato 

cncnn' to tho roval I>ut lomt n‘-''‘ 0 'Ciation with 

• • 

Cromwd! had commit ud iiim, to nil app'-nrancr*. infii«5oluh!y 
to tlic oppo.dto cisTipo ; rnul, if Ix' luni nn pniitico! prc^x-i* nc‘', 
ho voa?, nc-vfr{)jdf‘-4, f-miin-ntly cant ion:, and wn>; ikjI liaWo 
(o bo led 05tray by rmy {itoo-nt nttacbm- nt to rptx-ial viewa 
citbor in politics'? or rdi/rion. Hi*? wit.*, vdio wa*; n coar.-'f 
nnd )o\v-l)nm dmdpf. \v,t-- phdt d by thr« forvonr o! hr-r 
PrC's'byt/^rian ndvi-f-r.-? : but iit-r t« !iidon ?r> a! had no induMteo 
ovf-r tho calnwr {'•■mpor of h* r luji^hand. At n jtmclurc like 
the {irr-sont it rffpiin-d no nhnonnat ‘np.icity to rtuivinr-' 
Monk tlini tlm only por^ildf coun'>' npi n to him wni? that of 
iinponotrnhU* ?r-cxc<y m? to hi'? di ^ipn.*? — r'V<n had In* hirn 
more certain hiin«vU O'? to what tlx--'" di-.d-ni.'? mipht be. 
^^ith odminiblc dflihcration — for inttllc’Ctnal dnhu',?«, on 
rare occa.'iion*?, can n‘'Viimo tho n'?pi‘ct of Machiavellian 
do?ign — ^lio laid l)i;? plan?? for n non-committal policy- IK* 
made hini?clf rafo in Kcotbmd by inducing the* Hcotti.-?h 
Parliament to pive him n conpidorahlo grant of money, ftiul 
by leaving behind hijn a Fufikdint portion of his army to 
maintain a firm hold on the Govennnent there. With a 
moderate force of about fjOOO men, he slowly ndvnnct-d 
towards London. Parliament had invited him ; but they 
Boon saw that Monk w.as not lilrely to he their obedient 
servant, and would fain have induced iu'm to retuni. Monk 
none the less advanced ; but it was with tho utmost dolibcrn- 
tion nnd circumspection, crossing no Bubicon, and breaking 
no bridge behind him. No word in favour of n royal reslora- 
hon passed his lips. He frowned on nil who ventured to 
suggest such a course. At each stage in his advance ho pro- 
nounced, with edifying conviction, his determination to main- 
tain the authority of Parliament ; nnd if the announcement 
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bore also the condition that the Parliament should be 
free, that was a condition to which none conid fairly object, 
and which did not seem to lessen the sonndness of Monk’s Ee- 
pnblicanism. If his sphinx-like attitnde proceeded more from 
mability to discern the line of least resistance, than from 
conscions dissimnlation, or any deliberate concealment of a 
far-seeing policy, it nevertheless was pnisned with much 
adroitness, and no other eonrse of action conid have enabled 
Monk to accomplish ah he did. It was this which seemed 
for him an apparently grateful and cordial reception from 
the Parliament, althongh it dreaded his presence, and wonid 
gladly have heard that he had begun his march back to 
Scotland. He arrived in London early in February; and 
his unwilling hosts had no alternative but to bow to an 
outwardly friendly authority which they had no means of 
resisting. 

In the whole proceedings, from tins time forward, there 
is a distinct element of comedy, which comes as a welcome 
relief after the long tragedy of Hyde’s narrative, and which, 
even though he wrote it looking back over an interval of 
checkered years, is apparent in the altered tone of that 
narrative. Monk had marched slowly on the capital. When 
he arrived at St. Albans, he halted there, and sent to Parlia- 
ment to represent the inconvenience that might arise from 
the presence of troops that had proved unfaithful, and to 
ask for their removal. There was nothing for it but to obey. 
Even this was not easy, because the discarded troops proved 
restive and were on the point of mutiny. But there officers 
had disappeared, and they were at length persuaded to leave 
the City clear for Monk’s approach. When that was arranged, 
he marched through the City and the Strand to Westminster, 
and took up his appointed quarters at Whitehall. He was 
received in the House of Parliament with every honour. 
The man whose intentions they more than suspected, and 
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whose presence they would gladly have dispensed with, was 
told that he was a public benefactor whose happy intervention 
had saved the State. “ His memory would llourish to all 
ages,” and Parliament would ever bo grateful for his support 
in time of need. 

“ The general was not a man of eloquence, or of any 
volubility of speech.” But he assured them of his iinallcrablo 
fidelity. He told them of the addresses (hat had reached 
him at every stage of his southern march, and of the general 
desire ” for a free Parliament.” As that was just what they 
were not, the avowed profession of his ardent agreement 
with this desire, however constitutional, was hardly fitted to 
remove their uneasiness. They were in the utmost .straits 
for money. The exchequer was empty, and their authority 
was not sufficient effectively to impose taxation. They 
demanded advances from the City, and were roughly told 
that no advances would be made except on the authority of 
a freely elected House. Would Monk support them in (his 
contest? He was asked to march into the City, to restore 
r| order, and, as a sign of it, to destroy the ancient city gates. 
t So far Monk seemed to comply Vidth the demands of his 
nominal masters. Ho overawed the citizens, and executed the 
orders of the Parliament upon their portcullises and gales. 
Eor the moment Parliament conceived its authority to bo 
vindicated. But with singular folly they accepted, with 
favour, an absurd petition from Praise-God Barobono and 
his friends, who inveighed against all who would question tho 
power of the Rump Parliament, and pressed for stern 
measures on all who presumed so much as to name tho 
restoration of the King, or who would not abjure any 
Government in the hands of a single person. This roused 
the keen animosity of the officers, and decided them to press 
on Monk an alteration of his course. Once more he visited 
the City ; but this time not as an enemy, but as a friend. In 
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good round terms he rated the Parliament for countenancing 
the wild ravings of a dangerous rabble. He demanded that 
by a certain date they should issue writs for a free Parliament 
and bring their own sittings to an end. Their hopes were 
at once scattered to the %vinds ; and in the wild tumult of 
bonfires and rejoicings with which Monk’s declaration was 
celebrated in the City, they saw the death-knell of their 
own power. In the licence of recovered liberty many 
toasted the King’s health, and there was none to say them 
nay. 

Monk returned to Whitehall, and summoning some of 
the members to his presence, he delivered to them in writing 
his views — equivalent to his commands — as to the course 
which must be followed. He pointed out how all Government 
was now subverted, and how necessary it was that it should 
be repaired. He indicated his preference for a Common- 
wealth, and saw in a moderate Presbyterianism the most 
promising religious settlement. But, in truth, these were 
only hints as to the future ; the immediate matter was the 
issue of writs for a new Parliament which should decide as 
to the ultimate arrangement. Only he was careful to give 
no sign of any readmess to restore the King. At this stage, 
that might have proved a compromising definition of his 
intentions. 

The first step was to restore to their places in Parliament 
all who had been excluded in 1648 by Colonel Pride. On 
February 21 st, all those who remained of the Long Parliament 
once more assembled at Westminster, and the majority soon 
reversed the action of the Rump. Military commands were 
taken from the sectarian fanatics, and replaced in the hands 
of men of station throughout the land. Temporary pro- 
vision was made for revenue, and the city readily advanced 
what was required upon the credit of the Parliament that 
was yet to meet. Writs were issued for a new Parliament to 
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meet on AprU 25th. On I^Iarcli 17th the Long Parliament 
was finally dispersed. 

The Court of Charles at Brussels had meanwhile undergone 
all the anxietiesof altcrnatinghopoandde.spair. Monk’snetion 
against the citj' had confirmed their worst forebodings; but 
“ these fogs and mists,” saj’s Hyde, " wore soon dispelled.” 
It was only a few days later that better ncw.s reached Hyde. 
Late one evening, Ormonde brought a young man to the 
Lord Chancellor’s lodgings, which were just beneath tliosc 
of the King. The young man ^ looked ” as if ho had drank 
much, or slept little.” Ho had just travelled with all 
expedition from London. From Lambeth, whore ho had 
been in a sort of nominal confinement, with others of the 
King’s friends, ho had hoard the sound of the bells which 
had rung out when Monk came back to the city ns a friend, 
and had pronounced for a free Parliament. He had cros.«cd 
the river and viewed the scene of rejoicing in Chcapsidc ; 
had seen the bonfires, and heard the health of the King 
toasted. He had jomed in open proposals for the restoration 
of the rightful sovereign ; and straight from those unwonted 
experiences he had taken post for Dover and cro.'^sed to 
Ostend. 

It was hard to say bow much comfort could bo drawui 
from this report. The messenger had brought a copy of 
Monk’s publi-shcd declaration ; but that contained no word 
about the restoration of the King. Even wore his friends 
encouraged to action, it w'as idle to hope for success in arms 
without foreign aid ; and Charles and H 3 'do knew how small 
were the chances of such aid. Were the unpurged Long 
Parliament restored, what better could bo hoped from them 
than that they w'ould open negotiations upon the basis of 
the old treaty at, Newport, which the late King ” had jdelded 

’ “ Tlie man’s name was Baily ; ho had lived most in Ireland, and had 
Bcrvod there as a foot-ofiiccr nnder the Marquis (Ormonde)” (Hist, of 
Rebellion, Bk. xvi. p. 139). 
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to with much less cheerfulness than he had walked to the 
scaffold ” ? 

The portents, however, continued to be favourable. 
Addresses were received from many whose favour for the 
royal cause had, hitherto, been unsuspected, and whose 
now-found loyalty might well be accepted as an indication 
of a change in the temper of the nation. Patience was 
still the watchword urged by Hyde. The issues were 
ripening, and even now he may have anticipated that 
bloodless restoration towards which the current was quickly 
carrying the people. 

A now danger suddenly arose, by the escape of Lambert 
from the Tower in April. His influence in the army was 
unrivalled, and he alone could raise a counterpoise to the 
power of Monk. So long as his rival was at large. Monk could 
not, except at imminent risk, have declared himself more 
decidedl 5 % To do so would have aroused opposition that 
would have strengthened that rival’s hands. But Lambert’s 
efforts were unavailing. Had he been able to remain in 
London, Hyde thinks he might, in time, have organized an 
effective opposition. Instead of this he felt it needful to 
strike at once. He made his way to Buckinghamshire, and 
from that county and Warwickshire he was able to collect a 
considerable force. Colonel Ingoldsby was despatched in 
pursuit of him, and soon overtook him at Daventry in North- 
amptonshire. Ingoldsby had been a strong adherent of 
Cromwell, and (as he asserted, against his will) had been 
forced to sign the death warrant of the King. He had now 
an opportunity of rendering a service that might wipe out 
some heavy scores against him. Lambert at first endeavoured 
to detach Ingoldsby from his allegiance to Monk, fay offering 
to espouse the cause of Eiehard Cromwell. But Ingoldsby 
rightly judged that such a scheme was doomed to failure. 
Lambert’s troops refused to fight and fast deserted him, and 
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of the new Parliament, wliicli was to meet on April 25th, and 
Morrice, who was in close touch with Monk, was vexed to 
find that all proposals for the restoration of the King were 
coupled with severe conditions, and were to be based upon 
acknowledgment of the binding force of the Covenant. 
Monk took note of the dominance of the Eoyalist party in that 
new Parliament, and soon concluded that matters were 
likely to move in the direction of a Eestoration, whether with 
his aid or no. Day by day he became more inclined to be 
the foremost instrument of that now inevitable Eestoration. 
Grenville was of too pronounced Eoyalist tendencies to be 
given any active part in what were still unavowed designs ; but 
he might be a useful instrument in the confidential negotia- 
tions. He had credit enough with Hyde and the counsellors 
of the King to be accepted without those written credentials 
with which it would have been dangerous to entrust him. 
Morrice brought him secretly to Monk, who bade him confer 
with Morrice as to the terms of the communication to the King. 
Morrice fully instructed him as to the position. Monk’s 
good inclinations were to be conveyed to Charles, and he 
was to write in tei-ms which Monk could make public at the 
convenient time. The King was to promise a very wide 
pardon for past offences, full liberty of conscience, the pay- 
ment of arrears of pay to the army, and the confirmation of 
all sales of forfeited lands. Without such stipulations, the 
waverers, it was thought, would be driven by despair to 
resist any scheme of restoration. As a special charge. Monk 
bade Grenville insist that Charles should move from Brussels 
to Breda. No trust could be placed in the fickle favour of 
the Spanish Crown. Thus primed, Grenville sailed, early in 
April, with Mordaunt, and arrived in due course at Brussels. 
The over subtlety of the Spanish ministers made them believe 
that the Eestoration, if accomplished at all, would be brought 
about by the Levellers and Independents, who would bring 
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back the Kng Aviih nothing more than a semblance of power. 
An alliance with them alone, it was thought, would be (he 
safest course for Spain. Nothing could persuade Cardenas 
and Don Lewis de Haro that Charles wonld be restored on 
conditions that virtually obliterated all the changes that the 
civil war had brought about. 

It vras evident to Hyde that the conditions laid dorm by 
Monk could only be complied with under very strict reserva- 
tions. There was no wish to revive old quarrels, or (o deny 
any fair measure of indemnity, and just ns little did Charles 
desire to alienate the whole body of religious feeling outside 
the Church. But it was not consistent with the honour of 
the King that the indemnity .should extend to the murderers 
of his father ; nor was it possible to leave order in the Church 
at the mercy of contending fanatics. It was not difiicult to 
devise a cour.se which should make every reasonable conces- 
sion to the proposals of Monk, and yet not destroy the hope.s 
of those who looked forward with passionate eaniestncss to 
the restoration of the old order, and were not prepared to 
accept as partnens in their future Government those who had 
formed the Court which had condemned the King. In spite 
of his long absence from England, Hyde had kept himself 
well informed on the trend of general feeling, and lie judged 
that such matters could safely bo left to the national tribunal. 
All the disputed points were left to be settled by Parliament. 
The action of' the King was left free ; but on the other hand 
no constitutional objection could be raised to the reservation 
of doubtful matters for the judgment of a free Parliament. 

It was on these lines that the letters which Grenville was 
to carry from the King to Monk were drafted by Hyde. 
One letter was addressed to Monk and the Army ; one to the 
House of Commons, and one to the House of Lords. Montague 
received one addressed to the Navy ; and the last was 
addressed to the Lord Mayor and the City of London. When 
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these letters were prepared, the return of Grenville and 
Mordaunt from their secret mission was delayed only in order 
that they might carry back word to Monk that the condition 
upon which he insisted would be carried out, and that the 
ICing would move from Flanders to Dutch territory. That 
design had to be carried out promptly if it were to be carried 
out at all. There was good reason to fear treachery on the 
part of Spain, and she might even so far break the laws of 
hospitality as to prevent the King’s change of abode, and so 
cripple negotiations that might spoil her alliance with the 
anti-Royalist party. It was only by the unexpected prompti- 
tude of the move that Charles and his little Court were saved 
from possible delays which Spain could, under the guise of 
punctilious courtesy, have interposed. Hyde had sure 
information from an Irishman, then in Cardenas’s employ- 
ment, that such a design was on foot. He at once communi- 
cated with Charles, and by three o’clock in the morning, the 
King had started from Antwerp — ^which he had already 
reached in his journey from Brussels to Breda. Before 
his departure was known, he had already crossed the 
border. 

Prom Breda, Grenville and Mordaunt were despatched to 
England, with their batch of all-important letters. No pains 
were spared to confirm the new-found loyalty of the General, 
and to assure him of the gratitude of the King. It was in 
compliment to him, and on Grenville’s suggestion, that 
William Morrice was appointed to the Secretaryship of State, 
vacant in consequence of the Earl of Bristol having joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. All the letters were entrusted 
to the General, and although those other than his own were 
sealed, copies were supplied to him, so that he might know 
their contents before they were delivered and read. At the 
same time a Declaration was issued under the Privy Seal, 
pledging the King “ to grant a free and general pardon ” to 
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all his subjects who, within forty days, should throw them- 
selves upon his mercy, “ excepting only such persons ns 
shall hereafter be excepted by Parliament.” For religious 
differences, it was provided that they should be settled by 
Act of Parliament, to which the King pledged liis consent. 

The messenger.^ reached London a week before Parliament 
was to meet. The General approved the letter.s, and found 
no difiSculty in the reference to Parliament of those points 
on which the King was not prepared to give an unlimited 
pledge. The fact was that the time was already past for 
haggling about terms. The tide of loyalty was now flowing 
uith a rush that nothing could .stem. A month ago, careful 
observers might say that the question was no longer wlielher 
the IGng was to be restored, but only ns to the terms on 
which thePiGstoration was to take place. Now, the question 
of terms was already settled ; the onl}* point remaining was, 
who were to have the prominent parts ns agent.s, and were 
to be counted as deserving the chief .‘share of gratitude. 

On April 25th the new Parliament met, and Sir Her hot tie 
Grimston, who had been one of the Long Parliament member.s, 
excluded in 1648, was chosen Speaker. There was no long 
doubt as to the spirit of the nerv House. The memory and 
the deeds of Cromwell w’ero condemned with no uncertain 
voice. They waited only for the oracle to .speak before the}* 
resolved to take the final step, and vote the restoration of 
the ICing. Not till May 1st did Monk think fit to disclose his 
intention. He then announced that Sir John Gremillo was 
present with letters to himself and to Parliament. With 
almost unnecessary parade of ceremony ho stated that both 
were sealed and that he would read his own only by their 
direction. With due gravity the pretence was carried out, 
and the letters and Declaration produced a joy, which arose 
not so much from their terms as from the fact that Iheir 
delivery by the General opened the door for the free flow of 
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pent-up loyalty. It was no moment for weighing details, 
or for balancing conditions. The nation was sick to death 
of the heavy burden that had crushed their life for twenty 
years. The voice of the constitutionalist was silenced as 
effectually as the murmurs of the fanatic and the growls of 
the defeated republican. The Presbyterians spoke in vain 
of the Covenant ; the more moderate found themselves little 
heeded when they spoke of taking securities before the King 
was restored. “ The warmer zeal of the House threw away 
all those formalities and affectations.” They were not “ to 
offend the King with colder expressions of their duty.” The 
letter that was sent left nothing to be desired in the lavishness 
of its loyalty. Sir John Grenville was complimented, and 
before he was despatched with their reply to the King’s 
letter, he was presented with £500, “ to buy a jewel to wear, 
as an honour for being the messenger of so gracious a message.” 

“ So great a change was this,” says Hyde. Three months 
before Grenville might have suffered a shameful death if he 
had been known to have interviewed the King he was now 
rewarded for bringing a message from him. 

Amidst the general rejoicings the sons of the great 
Protector passed ignominiously and unheeded from the 
scene. Never had a great edifice of power, raised by con- 
summate strength of will, and proud ambition, toppled so 
easily to the ground. Richard — that “ child of fortune ” as 
Clarendon calls him — and his brother Henry, the Lieutenant 
of Ireland, were puppets in the hands of each successive 
faction. They had readily yielded any phantom of power 
they possessed into the hands of the army officers, and when 
the Restoration took place they did not receive even the 
compliment of notice, as items to be counted in the sweeping 
change. Amidst the national joy, the poor wretch upon 
whom there had descended an inheritance that he was not 
fit to bear, “ found it necessary to transport himself into 
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France, more for fear of his debts tlinn of the King, who 
thought it not necessary to inquire after a man so long 
forgotten.” ^ Clarendon points the dramatic contrast of 
this contemptible exit by introducing a story of a later day. 
In his subsequent wanderings abroad, Richard Cromwell 
visited Pezenas, in Languedoc, where the Prince of Conti was 
Governor, and according to usage he waited upon the Prince, 
but had the caution to make the visit under another name. 
The Prince “received him with gi-eat civility and grace, 
according to his natural custom, and, after a few words, 
began to discour.^e of the affairs of England and asked many 
questions concerning the King.” lie proceeded to discuss 
the late Protector. ” Well,” said the Prince, ” Oliver, 
though he was a traitor and a villain, was a brave fellow, had 
great parts, great courage, and was worthy to command ; 
but that Richard, that coxcomb, coquin, 'poitron, was surel.y 
the basest fellow alive. What is become of that fool ? How 
was it possible he could be such a sot ? ” His visitor did 
his best to lay the blame of the miscarriage on the betrayal 
of Richard bj^ his advisers. But, fearing to bo known, ho 
speedily withdrew, and next daj^ left the tovii. To such 
abasement had the name of Cromwell fallen ; and with this 
strange episode it disappears from Clarendon’s pages. 

On May 8th, the King was prod aimed at Westminster Hall 
and in the city ; and bonfires and rejoicings took place, on a 
scale more prodigious oven than when Monk had declared 
for a free Parliament. The happy news soon spread, and 
the exiled court was the resort of those who came post-haste 
to renew old bonds of loyalty, or to lay the foundations of 
a reputation for new-born zeal for their King. It was not 
long before those very lukewarm allies, Spain and France, 
broke down the barriers of their selfish caution, and vied 
with one another in protestations of friendship and offers 

’ Rchdlion, xvi. 374. 
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of help tliat waa no longer necosaary. The unaccustomed 
warmth of tlicir congratulations adds a now touch of comedy 
to the surprising scene. The Marquis of Carracena, Governor 
of Flanders, who had turned a deaf oar to all suggestions of 
alliance, and had not boon slow to hint the inconvenience of 
the King’s prolonged stay in Flanders, now craved his return 
to Brussels, and when the invitation was politely declined, 
could only vent his rage on Cardenas, whoso dense stupidity 
had left him so ignorant of all English affairs, after a 
residence there of sixteen years. Cardinal Masiiarin persuaded 
Queen Henrietta to send Jcrm3’n (now Earl of St. Albans) to 
invite the King to Franco. Against that suggestion also, 
good excuse was pleaded — “ the King had declined to return 
to Brussels, and could not therefore pass through Flanders 
in order to go to France.” The mockery of these shameless 
overtures of belated friendship might well add to that 
cynicism which his e.xperiences had done so much to imprint 
on Charles’s heart and brain. 

Crowds now came to Breda, no longer as disguised 
fugitives, but in eager rivalry to have their loyalty published 
and recognized. Their money offerings were welcome, as 
they enabled the King to pay his servants their arrears of 
wages and clear himself from the burden of debt to which 
he had been long accustomed. The States-General of Holland 
besought him “ to grace the Hague with his royal presence,” 
and received him with all the honour that an anxious ally 
could display, and all the pomp of magnificence which their 
wealth enabled them to lavish on the festivities with which 
they marked his visit. A few days later, letters were brought 
from Montague, who commanded the fleet, to announce his 
presence on the Dutch coast, and to ask the orders of the 
King. The Duke of York assumed the supreme command, 
and a day was passed in receiving the catalogue of the 
Fleet, and renaming those ships which recalled dismal 
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memories of the Commonwcfillh. Soon after, fhe deputation 
from the Lords and Commons arrived at the Hague, bearing 
the supplication of both Houses “ that his Hajestj would bo 
pleased to return, and take fhe Government of the kingdom 
into his hands,” and as an earnest of their loyal duty they 
presented £50,000 to the King, £10,000 to the Duke of York, 
and £5000 to the Duke of Gloucester. A deputation from 
the City attended at the same time, to tender their loyalty to 
the King, and to make an offering of £10,000. It was little 
wonder that the IHng, who a few weeks before was hard put 
to it to borrow a few pistoles, and was deep in debt for the 
maintenance of his household, should receive such messengers 
^\‘ith overflowing welcome. The citizens of London were 
sent home rejoicing in the honour of knighthood — in abeyance 
for twenty years, and now conferred on the whole of the 
deputation. 

At the same time there arrived a deputation of the 
Presbj'terian clerg}' who had different aims in view. 'J'he}' 
could lay no lavish offerings at the King’s feet, and couhi 
bring no contribution to the tide of spontaneous loyalty. 
But thej’^ could plead that the}' had had no lot or part in the 
fight against the monarchy or in the murder of the King, 
and that they had given some effective aid in the resistance 
to the Commonwealth. Could they not manage to secure 
beforehand some compliance with their religious views, some 
concessions to tender consciences, some hope that tlio 
ceremonies, which their souls hated, would bo dispensed 
with ? The Book of Common Prayer had been long dis- 
used ; might it not be relegated to permanent abeyance, 
like the feudal tenures, which all agreed should bo swept 
away ? klight not, at least, only parts of it bo revived, to 
be mingled -svith more edif 3 dng forms of extempore prayer ? 

This was precisely what Hyde was not prepared to concede, 
and Charles answered in the spirit that ho would have wished. 
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which were running under the influence of shifting currents 
of popular opinion, principles were thrust to the wall, and 
each party, like each individual, was chiefly occupied in 
looking after personal interests, and adjusting views so as 
to smt the change of the national situation. No one was 
sure of anything except that the political quicksands were 
moving rapidly, and that it behoved them not to be behind 
others in forming advantageous alliances. 

The mood of the time could not be painted in more im- 
pressive words than those which Hyde uses, after the manner 
of Thucydides in describing the moral effects of the Pelopo" 
nesian war. 

“ In a word, the nation was corrupted from that integrity, 
good nature, and generosity, that had been peculiar to it, 
and for which it had been signal and celebrated throughout 
the world ; in the room whereof the vilest craft and dis- 
sembling had succeeded. The tenderness of bowels, which 
is the quintessence of justice and compassion, the very 
mention of good nature, was laughed at and looked upon 
as the mark and character of a fool ; and a roughness of 
manners, or hardheartedness and cruelty, was affected. In 
the place of generosity, a vile and sordid love of money was 
entertained as the truest wisdom, and anything lawful that 
would contribute towards being rich. There was a total 
decay, or rather a final expiration of aU friendship ; and to 
dissuade a man from anything he affected, or to reprove him 
for anything he had done amiss, or to advise him to do 
anything he had no mind to do, was thought an impertinence 
unworthy a wise man, and received with reproach and con- 
tempt. These dilapidations and ruins of the ancient candour 
and discipline were not taken enough to heart, and repaired 
with that early care and severity that they might have been, 
for they were not then incorrigible ; but by the remispess 
of applying remedies to some, and the unwariness in giving 
a kind of countenance to others, too much of that poison 
insinuated itself into minds not well fortified against such 
infection, so that much of the malignity was transplanted, 
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instead of being extinguished, to the corniplion of many 
wliolesome bodies, whicli, being corrupted, spread tiie 
diseases more powerfully and more mischievously.” ‘ 

The ignoble struggles of callous scirishne.ss were made all 
the more desperate by the bewildering confusion of the 
pohtical situation. The most diflicult problem had been 
the attitude of Jilonk, and that was all the more bafiling from 
the fact that ^lonk had no clear discernment of his own line 
of polic}', and with all his accidental command of the situation, 
was too obtuse to choose his own course and follow it con- 
sistentl3*. The Presbj’terians were monarchical in S3'nipath3% 
and dreaded the Independents too much to bo willing to 
revert to republican forms ; but their determination to 
alter the ecclesiastical traditions of the Church could not 
be encouraged without losing the support of the main bod3' 
of Eoyalist opinion. The Homan Catholics hoped for 
toleration, but their hopes could not be indulged without 
arousing the anti-Catholic prejudices of the nation. The 
reviving aspirations of the Church bad to be fostered, but 
the extravagance of her hopes of revenge for past -wrongs 
had to be kept in severe check. Hyde himself was too little 
known by the new generation to bo cordially trusted, and 
he had to reckon on the implacable opposition of those who 
believed that his influence over the King would malco him 
absolute as Minister. He was left in no doubt as to the 
slanders which gathered round his name, and as to the 
personal jealousy of his power. For a time it seemed 
doubtful whether the Hestoration could be accomplished 
without an express condition that the King should return 
■without his chief ad-viser. Between Hyde himself and the 
Presbyterians the feud was too old to be appeased. The 
Homan Catholics recognized that their hopes of toleration 
from the King might be frustrated by H 3 ule’s sturdy 

' it/c, i. 3C0. 
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Protestantism. Monk was jealous of his influence, and his 
jealousies were fostered by his wife, who was under the 
dominion of the Presbyterian clergy. No pains were spared 
to stir up suspicion against him. “ By stories artificially 
related both to the General and his Lady,” writes Lord 
Mordaunt to him on May 4th, 1660, “ your enemies have 
possessed them both with a very ill opinion of you, which 
has showed itself by several bitter expressions very lately 
uttered at St. James’s.” The Duke of Buckingham,^ ever 
a zealot in any design of mischief, was doing all he could, 
wrote Mr. Brodrick, to spread evil tales of him, and to 
inspire the Eoyalists with the opinion that Hyde’s influence 
would destroy their hopes. Hyde himself was ready to 
remain in exile rather than that his return should prejudice 
the cause of the King. But the very malice of his enemies 
overshot the mark. He had friends who knew his worth, 
and Ormonde and Southampton were staunchly loyal to 
him. It is to the credit of the King that he spoke in no 
uncertain tone. 


* George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, was bom only a few 
months before his father’s assassination, in 1628, and, from his affection 
to the Minister whom he had lost, Charles had his son brought up with his 
o-wn family. Curiously enough, William Aylesbury, brother-in-law of 
Hyde, was at one time the tutor of the young Duke. Buckingham took 
part in the war as a very young man, and was one of the leaders in the 
second Civil War, in 1648. His property had before this been confiscated, 
but he had secured favourable terms by an arrangement with the Parliament. 
This time it was again confiscated, and he narrowly escaped death by flight 
to the Continent. He was a prominent member of the exiled Court ; but 
his open irreligion, his flighty character, and his continual plotting as an 
adherent of Prince Rupert, alienated him from the party of Hyde. His 
wit and personal charms won for him many friends, but his life was one 
perpetual succession of reckless schemes and bitter quarrels, in which his 
Royal master was often involved. He fought at Worcester, but his arro- 
gance prompted him to demand the generalship of the army, and he resented 
the King’s refusal by boyish sulkiness. In 1658, he again returned to 
England, and married the daughter of Fairfax ; but this was in defiance 
of Cromwell, from whose vengeance he was probably saved only by the 
Protector’s death. He was restored to his vast possessions after the King’s 
retmm, and then began that long and restless career of varied intrigue, 
which won for him, in later days, the character of Zimri, in Dryden’s Satire, 
and during the next few years made him the embittered foe of Clarendon, 
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“ It is not to be wondered at,” he wrote to Sir Artiinr 
Apsley on April 29th, ” that at the same time that I have so 
many enemies, those that are faithful to me should have 
some ; and it is from some of those who are not much my 
friends, that the report comes that the Chancellor should 
have lost my favour. The truth of it is, I look upon the 
spreaders of that lie os more my enemies than his, for he will 
always be found an honest man, and I should desen^e the 
name of a very unjust master if I should reward him so ill, 
that hath 8er\"ed me so faithfully.” 

Hyde’s strict constitutionalism was dreaded by (hose 
whose ideal of a Hestoration Government was one whicli 
would lavishly reward its adherents without conceniing 
itself with observance of the law. It was his fidelity at once 
to the King and to the Constitution that inspired the opposi- 
tion to his return. Friends and enemies alike recogDi7.ed 
that if he returned with the King, his must he the guiding 
hand in the administration, os his had been the chief task 
in setting the policy of the exiled Court. 

Hyde accompanied Charles on his return to England. 
The King embarked at Schoveningen, on Iilay 21th. On the 
26th, as we have already seen, ho landed at Dover amidst the 
thunder of cannon, and that day took coach to Canterbury. 
The great cathedral had sufTered sorel}’’ from sacrilegious 
hands, hut there gathered within its w'olls a goodly company 
of the notables of the kingdom to join their King in a Service 
of Thanksgiving. Upon General Monk, the ]\Iarquis of Hert- 
ford, the Earl of Southampton, and Admiral Montague,^ he 
conferred the honour of the Garter ; and amidst the acclama- 
tions of his people, he proceeded next day to Rochester. On 
the 29th, his birthday, he entered London, ” all the ways 
from Dover thither being so full of people, and acclamations, 
as if the whole kingdom had been gathered.” At Greenwich 


* Montague was created Eorl of Sandu'ioh next month. 
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he was met by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen “ with all such 
protestations of joy as can hardly be imagined.” All the 
city companies lined the road from London Bridge to Temple 
Bar, “ giving loud thanks to God for his majesty's presence.” 

At Whitehall “ the two Houses of Parliament cast them- 
selves at his feet with all vows of affection to the world’s end.” 
Well might the King exclaim, as he saw the fervency of 
welcome, “ It had been his own fault he had been absent so 
long ; for he saw nobody that did not protest he had ever 
wished for his return.” Hyde saw a dramatic accompani- 
ment of this happy consummation of a long and doubtful 
struggle, in the death, within three months, of the chief 
Ministers of France and Spain — Cardinal Mazarin and Don 
Lewis de Haro — ^whose schemes of policy it seemed to ruin, 
and who saw in it the failure of their machinations. 

In the beginniug of June, Hyde took his place as Speaker 
of the House of Lords, and presided in the Court of Chancery. 
To the business of that Court a great part of his labours were 
now to be devoted ; but while he studiously avoided the 
name of First Minister, he exercised, in addition to his 
judicial functions, far more of the authority of supreme 
Minister than fell to the lot of any ofificer of the Crown for 
some generations after his day. For a few years he seemed 
to enjoy the unbounded confidence of the King ; but that 
confidence he had earned by no subserviency, and in spite 
of marked lack of sympathy. For the first time in our history 
a man of no high birth or commanding station, to whom the 
personal favour of his sovereign had so far brought nothing 
but hardship and exile, found himself indisputably marked 
out, by a long course of services devotedly given, for what 
was virtually the position of First Minister of the Crown. 
His judgment and his experience of men taught him how 
exposed such a position was to every blast of envy. It was 
partly owing to his consciousness of rectitude, partly to a 
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certain unbending rigidity of character, liiat Hyde neglected 
the caution that might have enabled him to Bhelter himself 
against these blasts. With all his experience of Courts, 
Hyde never learned the arts of a courtier. He was naively 
unconscious how little the steadfast honesty of his purpose 
could render his blunt plainness of diction palatable to a 
master, the chief featm'o of whoso character was callous 
selfishness, and whoso self-love might for the moment allow 
him to overlook, but never permitted him to forget, the 
liberty' that presumed to curb his caprices or to criticize his 
conduct. 

But for the time the relations between Charles and his 
Minister were cordial enough ; * and amongst his colleagues 
Hyde could count some who were his warmest and most 
trusted friends. They formed an inner circle, with common 
sympathies at once in their memories and in their aims, and 
unassailed as yet by the coanso profligacy, the vulgar 
buffoonerj', and the ignoble selfishness that were soon to 
become dominant in Charles’s Court. Such were Ormonde, 
now Lord Steward, whoso lo^'alty was as untarnished as his 
position was above the assaults of slander and envy, and 
whose unbroken friendship was a powerful buttress to Hyde, 
and warded oh the slights to which his own more humble 
birth might have subjected him. Wriotheslc}', Earl of 
Southampton, represented the very best type of courtier of 

' These relations, in their intimacy and apparent freedom from restraint, 
arc perhaps best reflected in what arc known ns the " Council notcK,” pre- 
served in the Bodleian, and coiiRiating of ncraps of memoranda passing 
between Charles and his Chancellor. Most of them arc, no doubt, mere 
notes passed across tbc table during a discussion in the Council, and abound 
in those hiorogl3^hica on the margin, which sufferera from tedious colloquies 
are impelled to make, and which perhaps indicate the frequent boredom 
of the King. But others are evidently messages transmitted from Whitehall 
to the Chancellor. In all alike there is a singular lack of formality, or oven 
of orderliness, and they might have passed between business colleagues, who 
were on terms of close intimacy and easy familiarity. Clarendon’s tone is 
almost uniformly brusque and off-hand, and he must have tried the Kir ’ 
patience terribly by the infamous illegibility of bis handwriting. Cl' 

OTitmg is a schoolboy scrawl, but it is uniformly legible. 
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an older generation, and his acceptance of the post of Lord 
High Treasurer gave security that the full tide of corruption, 
which bid fair to spread its taint over the Court, should find 
some check so far as the financial administration was con- 
cerned. In even closer relation to Hyde’s official sphere 
was Sir Edward Nicholas, the Principal Secretary of State, 
between whom and Hyde there was the sacred tie of common 
service and common veneration for the late King. Nicholas 
was no brilliant statesman, and had no ambitious schemes 
to serve. But amongst those who played an active, albeit 
unselfish, part in the varied field of administrative work from 
the days of Strafford downwards, there was none more 
industrious, none more loyal, and none less selfish than he. 
It was all to his credit that he was unlikely to consort on 
easy terms with the motley crew that now thronged the 
Court. 

Hyde saw, without any displeasure, the Earl of Man- 
chester^ created Lord Chamberlain, although he was the 
avowed patron of the Presbyterian party ; and Manchester’s 
easy courtesy and recognized probity were no unwelcome 
ingredients in the Court. But there were others within the 

* Edward Montague, second Earl of Manchester, who succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, in 1642, very early joined the Puritan, and 
afterwards the Presbyterian party. He was one of the leading Parliamen- 
tary generals until the Self-Denying Ordinance deprived him of command. 
He was a man much beloved, and with marvellous suavity of manner. 
But to this there was not added any marked ability, or any firmness of will. 
He had long ceased to be in sympathy with the leaders of the Commonwealth, 
and rendered powerful assistance in the Restoration. “ By his extra- 
ordinary civilities and behaviour to all men, he did not only appear the 
fittest person the King could have chosen for that office (Lord Chamberlain) 
in that time, but rendered himself so acceptable to all degrees of men, that 
none, but such Avho were implacable towards all who had ever disserved the 
King, were sorry to see him so promoted. He was mortally hated and 
persecuted by Cromwell, even for his life, and had done many acts of merit 
towards the King ; so he was of aU men, who had ever borne arms agamst 
the King, both in the gentleness and justice of his nature, in the sweetimss 
and evenness of his conversation, and in his real principles for monarchy, 
the most worthy to be received into trust and confidence -Clarendon, 
i. 368. Manchester was hardly the stuff out of which effective revolutionists 
are made. 
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official pale, not reckoning the newer courtiers who were 
destined soon to push their waj’’ to power, who were less 
congenial partners for Hyde and his friends. ^lonk Imd 
earned an unquestionable right to lavish reward, and the ICing 
bestowed it with no grudging hand. But Monk’s ambition 
aimed rather at wealth and position than at administrative 
power ; and as Duke of Albemarle, as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland — an office of which the duties were loft to others — 
as Commander-in-Chicf, and os Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
Monk found himself with titular rank, and with financial 
gains, which were more in accordance with the tastes of 
himself and his wife than would have been the burden and 
responsibility of laborious State business. Between the Buko 
and the Chancellor there could never bo close sympathy, 
and, for a time, slanderous tongues came near to malcing 
active mischief.^ But as they know one another better they 
learned mutual toleration at least, if not ro.spcct. Others 
were still more distasteful to Hyde. Sir Anthony Ashley 
Gooper,^ destined to play a leading part at a later da}^ as 
leader of dangerous factions both for and against the Crown, 
and to figure in Dryden’s Satire as Achilophel, was scarcely 
likely, with his spirit of restless intrigue and of daring cynicism, 
to prove a congenial colleagiio, oven had ho not been promi- 
nent as a member of the clique which lost no opportunity for 
undermining the influence of the older statesmen. He was 
now made Chancellor of the Exchequer, with some hope that 
“ his slippery humour might bo held in check by Southampton, 
whose niece he had lately married.” 


» Wo And a certain Tlioraas Dowdo wiling to Hyde on May 4, ICCO, 
to tell him how Edward Progens had been questioned by Mrs. Monk about 
Hyde, who had been represented to her ns “ proud, insolent, contemning 
all counsel but hia own, disposing of nil monies for Ids plensuro, and tho 
delicacies of a riotous table.” Tho authority given is that of “ a person of 
tho French interest,” whom wo may perhaps identify ns Jormyn [Bodleian 
3138,), 

" Afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury. 
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In the CompkoUer, Lord Berkeley/ Hyde found one 
for whom he had a profound contempt, and of whose vile 
kinsman, Su' Charles Bei’keley, he was soon to have veiy 
odious experience. Hyde writes of the elder Berkeley, “ If he 
loved any one it was those whom ho had known a very little 
while, and who had purchased his a£fection at the price of 
much application, and very much flattery ; and if he had 
any friends, they were likewse those who had known him 
very little.” " 

In the earlier part of the reign the business of Government 
was chiefly transacted by a committee, nominally for the 
consideration of Foreign Affairs, but really bearing a fairly 
close analogy to the more modern Cabinet Council. The 
King and the Duke of York were constantly present at its 
meetings, and the other members were the Chancellor, 
Ormonde, Southampton, the Duke of Albemarle, and the 
Secretaries of State, Nicholas and Morrice. Its dehbera- 
tions extended far bej'-ond the sphere of foreign affaks, and 
really comprised every branch of the executive, as well as 
consideration of the policy which was to be followed in 
Parliamentary'- affairs. Hyde was unquestionably the domi- 
nant power in that Council, and however much a careful 
observer might have detected the signs of coming dissension, 

* John Borkloy or Berkeley, belonged to the house of the Berkeleys of 
Bruton, and was employed as ambassador in Sweden, in 1636, after whieh 
embassy he was knighted. He fought in the Royalist army, and at the close 
of the war, attempted to carry out some unsuccessful negotiations between the 
army and the King. He accompanied Charles in the escape from Hampton 
Court, and must share with Ashbumham the foUy or treachery which 
betrayed the King into the hands of Hammond, and made him a prisoner at 
Carisbrooke. Aftenvards he went abroad, and managed to gain the post 
of Governor to the Duke of York, by whose influence he was created Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, in 1668. After the Restoration, he contrived to seoiu'e 
lucrative posts. His mansion was on the site now marked by Berkeley 
Square. The names of the streets in that neighbourhood sufficiently 
indicate the localities inhabited by the aristocracy of the Restoration. 

He was uncle to Sir Charles Berkeley, afterwards Lord Falmouth, the 
favourite of the Duke of York, whose foul slanders against the Duchess have 
earned for him a lasting infamy. 

® Clarendon State Papers, vol. iii. Supp. p. Ixxx. 
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his influence was as yet unimpaired. It rested upon his 
well-tried loyalty, his unrivalled administrative capacity, 
and his thorough command of detail ; and while it was 
cemented' by the cordial friendship of some of his colleagues, 
it was smoothed, for the present at least, by an absence 
of marked friction with any. 

We must, however, guard ourselves against a miscon- 
ception which has imposed itself upon many in forming 
their estimate of Hyde’s new position. It would be utterly 
wrong to fancy that he entered upon these heavy responsi- 
bilities with any sense of triumph or elation, and inspired by 
any pride of power. This would have been singularly out of 
harmony with his character and disposition. Though he was 
ready to assume the burden of administration from a sense 
of duty, we shall look in vain, throughout all the critical 
epochs of his life, for any grasping after the prizes of ambi- 
tion. No letter and no utterance of Hyde’s can be adduced 
in which he put forward a claim for advancement or bar- 
gained for any office for himself. The political arena had 
strong attractions for him, and his principles, or, if we 
please to call them so, his prejudices, wore definite and keen. 
He was willing to spend his strength in the effort to realize 
these, and success in that effort brought him rich satisfaction. 
But he was too proud to make them aids in his own personal 
advancement. Greatness was thrust upon him ; and if 
disaster chafed him, it was not because of the loss of personal 
advantages, but because the spirit of the combatant felt 
defeat to be irksome, and because it involved a suspicion 
of disgrace. The cause for which he fought was always 
more to him than his own fortunes ; and to plead on his 
behalf the excuse of natural elation at his triumphal return 
to power is a singular ineptitude.^ 

‘ Strangely enough, this plea is advanced with little sense of proportion 
by that most luke-warm of all biographers, Mr. Lister. Hyde’s fame owes 
httle to such misplaced apologies. 
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thesG chances were thrown away. Nor had he long to wait 
to realize the depth of his disappointment. The blaze of 
triumph which surrounded the Eestoration ; the universal 
joy with which the King was welcomed ; the strength of tho 
tide of loyalty that swept over the nation— all these were 
visible enough. But Hyde was under no delusioimient as 
to the canker that was soon to wither all his hopes. He 
draws no flattering picture of the work in which his own part 
was so large. He recognizes that there “ must have been 
some unheard-of defect of understanding in those who were 
trusted by the King with the administration of his affairs." ^ 
His disappointment is too great to permit him to waste 
words in any attempt to dissociate himself from the failure. 

Hyde saw clearly enough the danger that lurked in tho 
very suddenness with which the nation allowed itself to 
be swept away by the tide of loyalty. It did not blind him 
to the wide diversity of opinion which prevailed, and which 
made the royal authority so much smaller in fact than “ the 
general noise and acclamation, the bells, and the bonfires, 
proclaimed it to be.” A sedulous cultivation of his own 
dignity on the part of the King, a respect for public opinion, 
the most unwearied attention to public business, might 
indeed have allowed the seeds of loyalty to grow into a 
strong plant. But the King had need not only of character 
and industry on his own part, but of a high standard of 
public spirit and of duty in those who were to be his Ministers. 
It is hard to say in which of the two the failure was most 
complete. No one had better opportunity of measuring 
its extent than Hyde ; and it is in this that the tragedy 
of these few years of gradually increasing disappointment 
consists. He saw how ” all might have been kneaded into 
a firm and constant obedience and resignation to the King’s 
authority, and to a lasting establishment of monarchic power, 

‘ Life, i. 316. 
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defeat only, but what was much worse, contempt. It was 
the very result from which Hyde most recoiled. 

Hyde had not had long to wait for experience of one sort 
of difficulty which he and his master had to meet. Charles 
had reached Canterbury about three hours after he landed at 
Dover ; and there he had been met by a host of prospective 
recipients of royal favours. Some of them were too powerful 
to brook denial ; and first amongst these stood General Monk, 

The crowd of those who saw their own merits in an ex- 
aggerating mirror, and whose shamelessness in urging their 
claims was often in inverse proportion to their merits, roused 
only the contemptuous cynicism of the King. But Monk was 
a claimant of another type ; and it startled the King when 
Monk placed in his hands a list of some seventy names as 
proper recipients for the dignity of Privy Councillors. Some 
of these names were of such unquestionable weight that 
application on their behalf was so unnecessary as to be 
ridiculous. It did not need Monk’s advocacy to recommend 
Southampton and Ormonde and Hertford for any honour 
which the Crown could bestow. But Avith their names 
were found those of men whose advancement would have 
provoked a storm of opposition, and whose reputation for 
loyalty rested upon the flimsiest basis. Charles thrust the 
paper in his pocket, and dismissed Monk with the most 
flattering commendation of his own merits. In his perplexity 
he turned to Hyde, and desired him to expostulate with 
the General, and his dependant, Mr. Morrice. Hyde had 
never before met either Monk or Morrice, and his first 
interview promised to be a disagreeable one — preceded, as 
it was, by suspicions which had been sedulously impressed 
upon Monk by Hyde’s ill-wishers. He addressed himself 
first to Morrice, whose character he soon learned to respect, 
as that of an honest and capable man, although something 
too much of the scholar and recluse, and with some lack of 
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strong, and it had learned enough to know that a straining 
of its powers to a tyranny was distasteful to the people, and 
in reality, a danger to those very powers. Law, which 
Hyde regarded as the keystone of the arch, was, he might 
fondly fancy, fixed on a surer foundation. The sound prin- 
ciples which, as he had once hoped, had been attained in the 
early days of the Long Parliament, were again in sight. 
Parliamentary government had been vindicated, and yet the 
dignity and influence of the Crown were safe. As trusted 
Minister of the Crown, it might be his task to buttress 
securely the elaborate and delicate mechanism of a free and 
constitutional monarchy, resting upon the aid of Parliament, 
but secured in all amplitude of loyalty and reverence. A 
few years — ^nay, rather a few months — served to show him 
how far the reality was to fall short of his ideal. 

How did matters really stand between Charles and his 
people ? Weariness, full as much as loyalty, was the 
operative cause of the mood that brought about the Res- 
toration. Only a few weeks before, the gaunt and serried 
ridges of national conflict stood out as threatening as ever. 
The grim rooks of Episcopalianism and Presbytery, of 
Independence and Anabaptism, of divine right and repub- 
licanism, stood opposed to one another. Suddenly, almost 
like a dream, the wave of a new and over-mastering impulse 
had risen and submerged them all. For the moment it 
was strong and deep enough to overpower all other currents. 
On its smooth surface, Charles had floated back to the throne. 
But the favouring wave had only covered for a time — it 
had not swept away — the rooks underneath. These were 
soon to be once more exposed. 

Charles had accepted the tribute of adulation with the 
smooth smile, the superficial good-nature, the half-contemp- 
tuous courtesy, and the inherent insincerity, of the cynic. 
His ruling passion was the innate selfishness of the libertine. 
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DIFFICULTIES TO BE MET 

With that genial self-complacency, which sits so well on him, 
Hyde records that he took his seat in the House of Lords as 
Lord Chancellor (but not a peer) “with a general acceptation 
and respect.” He found on the benches round him those 
who had been his associates in the days before his exile, 
or their sons. The old peers, or their successors, excluded 
from Parliament so long, now took their places without 
any formal resolution, and as a matter of routine ; so easily 
had things slid back into thek old position. In the other 
House, there was a preponderance of “ sober and prudent 
men,” after Hyde’s own heart. Those who had but lately 
been declared to be “ malignants and delinquents ” now 
gloried in the name ; and the ordinances which had, at the 
very summoning of the Convention, excluded them, were 
now treated with contemptuous neglect. 

There was, indeed, a considerable leaven of the Presby- 
terian element, and against its adherents Hyde bore 
a prejudice which even his prudence could not suppress. 
Their disaSection to the Church was cloaked by an emphatic 
assertion of thek 2ieal for the Crown. They claimed, with 
some justice, no mean share in the Restoration. The 
Covenant, they argued, assured thek loyalty, and its 
admission to the Churches, from which Cromwell had banished 
it, had, they averred, contributed powerfully to the success 
of the Royalist cause. Hyde refused to acquiesce in the 
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by Parliament.” Technically, this did not close the door 
even upon the agents in the death of Charles I. Practically, 
it must be interpreted in the light of previous Declarations. 
Strictly interpreted, it did not reserve to the Crown the right 
to reject any proposed exemption, even for a regicide ; and 
this, perhaps, involved that Court influence should not be 
used against such an exemption.^ As a fact, there is no 
evidence that the mercy Avhich Parliament was disposed to 
show was in any way restricted. by such influence. Hyde, 
at least, made no eflort to curtail the exemptions made by 
Parliament. His only anxiety was that the Act should pass 
speedily, so that the sense of insecmity should disappear, 
and the path of reconcihation should be open. In his own 
words, “ It was then, and more afterwards, imputed to 
the Chancellor, that there were no more exceptions in the 
Act of Indemnity, and that belaboured for expedition of 
passing it, and for excluding any extraordinary exceptions ; 
which reproach he neither then, nor ever after, was soHcitous 
to throw off.” Not the least of Hyde’s trials was the 
difficulty of curbiag the zeal — often prompted by selfish 
motives — of the more hot-headed Eoyalists. 

As to the actual number of exceptions, the opinion of 
Parliament varied and gradually increased in severity. 
Before the King’s return it was resolved that seven of the 
King’s judges should be excluded from pardon. After his 
return, on June 6th, a Proclamation was issued (after the 
presentation of a joint address from both Houses), summoning 
aU regicides to surrender within fourteen days on pain of 
exclusion from pardon. This was held to mean only that 
obedience to the proclamation would exempt them from 

] In the letter from the King enclosing the Declaration, words werejised 
which served as a sort of gloss npon it : “ If there he a crying sin , '■he 

nation may be involved in the infamy which attends it, we ^ ■ 

that you wUl be as solicitous to redeem and vindicate ' ’ 
guilt and infamy as we can be. ’ ’ These words were - 
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and defying the Court. He was protected, so he argued, by 
the Statute of Henry VII., which gave exemption from a 
charge of treason to those who had served a King de facto, 
even against a King de jure. It was clear that no such 
plea was vahd in the case of one who, by compassing the 
death of a King, had aided in establishing a Commonwealth. 
Vane was convicted, and met his fate with marvellous 
courage on June 14th, 1662. 

Vane was a strange compound of incongruous 
qualities — at once enthusiast and philosopher, statesman 
and intriguer, a model of chivalrous courage, and a pro- 
found dissembler. We cannot compass his character by 
adopting the wajrward estimate given of him by Anthony a 
Wood, who teUs us that his common nickname was Sir 
Humorous Vanity, and who dismisses him as “ a hotch- 
potch of religion,” “ an inventor of whimseys in religion, 
and crotchets in the State.” Just as little can we trust to 
Milton’s lavish praise ; 

“ Vane, young in years, but in sago counsel old 
Than whom a better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome.” 

Perhaps the soundest judgment, albeit an unsympa- 
thetic one, is that of Hyde : ^ “He was, indeed, a man of 
extraordinary parts ; a pleasant wit, a great understanding, 
which pierced into and discerned the purpose of other 
men with wonderful sagacity, while he had himself vuUum 
clausum. ... If he were not superior to Mr. Hampden, 
he was inferior to no other man in all mysterious artifices.” 

Lambert showed no such bold front to his judges. In 
his case imprisonment was substituted for death, and he 
was kept in honourable and easy confinement in Guernsey. 
In a subsequent letter, he expressed his gratitude to Clarendon 
for his good offices in procuring this degree of mercy 
' Rebellion, vii. 267. 

“ Bodleian MSS. Printed by Lister, vol. iii. p. 310. 
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£900,000, and that the expenditure had been £1,100,000. 
The necessary expenses had, since then, materially increased, 
and could not now be placed at less than £1,200,000. To- 
wards this, the existing sources of revenue, with the deduction 
of the Feudal dues and wardships, which it was proposed to 
abolish, would not contribute more than one-half, or £600,000. 
The remaining half was to be supplied from Excise — a new 
device, as we have seen, contrived by Parliament during 
the Civil War, and destined, as Hyde foresaw, to become a 
permanency. But, as a fact, the assigned resources did not 
reach this amount of £1,200,000. Further, it had to be 
taken into account that, when existing debts were added to 
the necessary cost of disbanding the army, a burden of 
debt, amounting to about two millions and a half, would 
have to be met. It must be kept in mind also that there 
was no clear distinction between the Civil List, or the personal 
expenses of the King’s household, and the General Revenue. 
All these circumstances, combined with the lavish extrava- 
gance of the Court, soon led to financial deficits, and to 
hopeless confusion of accounts. Such a condition of matters 
was certain to swell all other causes of discontent. To meet 
them, an economy of administration, which Hyde vainly 
hoped for and strove to bring about, was the only possible 
expedient, assuming that the King were not to be made 
financially independent. Possibly it would not have been be- 
yond Hyde’s power to adopt the latter course; and that he had 
failed to provide the easy resource of a lavish revenue was 
one of the causes that contributed to his subsequent 
unpopularity at Court. He soon found that under such a 
master, and in such a Court, economy of administration was 
a hopeless ideal. He irritated the crowd of selfish and 
grasping sycophants, and yet he failed to lay a secure 
foundation of sound financial administration. The difficul- 
ties of the situation rendered that an impossible task. 
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1660] DISBANDING OF THE ARMY 

Hyde dealt skilfully 'with the problem in his speech to 
Parliament on the eve of the adjournment on September 
13th. The King, he said, did not resent the common belief 
that he would not disband the army. 

“ It was a sober and a rational jealousy.” “ No other 
prince in Europe would be willing to disband such an army 
— an army to which victory is entailed, and which, humanly 
speaking, could hardly fail of victory, wheresoever he should 
lead it. And if God had not restored his Majesty to that 
felicity as to be without apprehension of danger at home or 
from abroad, and without any ambition of taking from his 
neighbours what they are possessed of, himself would never 
disband this army — an army whose order and discipline, 
whose sobriety and manners, whose courage and success, 
have made it famous and terrible all over the world.” 

The words were admirably framed to conciliate the army, 
to indicate the danger, and to show clearly the moderate 
policy of the Crown. No financial straits were allowed to 
prevent the prompt disbandment, which was carried out 
with singular success. Before November more than half of 
that army was peaceably paid off ; and a few months more 
saw the end of almost the whole force. The disturbances 
which soon after arose led to the retention of Monk’s 
Coldstream Guards, a regiment of Horse Guards, and another 
regiment from Dunkirk. These formed the King’s guards, 
deemed essential for the security of the King’s person ; and 
they were the nucleus of the future standing army. During 
Hyde’s later administration they never exceeded 5000 men. 

The magic of discipline and cohesion gone, Cromwell’s 
Ironsides ceased to be an effective instrument of war. But, 
spread throughout the villages of England, they powerfully 
leavened the national character, and prevented the efface- 
ment of a type which the strain of Civil War and the white- 
heat of religious enthusiasm had served to create. 
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with the King was, as we have seen, suspected by the more 
daring spirits. The Royalist party, amidst all its depression, 
had been injured by inherent defects and crippled by its 
own inappeasable dissensions. Many of the older Royalists 
were dead, and those who had taken then- place had no 
experience in public affairs, were unknown to one another, 
and were suspicious of those whose views in any way differed 
from their own. The most trustworthy were cautious, and, 
before they declared their adherence to any scheme, had 
made it a condition that their designs should be imparted 
only to Ormonde and Hyde. But negotiations could not 
be confined to them, without discouraging those whose zeal 
was undoubted. The network of suspicion increased and 
left permanent marks. 

All these various and mutually suspicious groups in the 
Royalist party had, now that the cause had triumphed, 
to be satisfied in some way or other, and their deserts had to 
receive such recognition as would leave only a minimum 
of rankling discontent. The first question that had to be 
settled was the restitution of property. How far was it 
possible, consistently with the claims of justice and the 
paramount supremacy of law ? 

Claims of restitution arose from three sources — the 
Crown, the Church, and the impoverished adherents of the 
cause. The Crown lands had been seized by Parliament 
in 1643. No claim of prescription could be allowed to 
operate there ; and the Crown was reinstated in possession 
of these lands, whether they had been granted or sold to 
their present possessors. The same summary method 
was applied to estates of which the original owners had 
been dispossessed, and which had passed as rewards for 
services to Parliament, or had been sold by that authority. 
But a much more troublesome question arose with regard 
to lands which had been sold by Royalist owners, in order 
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tribulations of the Eoyal Martyr, and the best tribute that 
could be paid to his memory was surely to secure that she 
should now feel the sunshine of a new dawn. If the history 
of these twenty years had proved anything, it had proved 
how faithfully the Church reflected the spirit of the English 
people, and how deeply their traditional love for that Church 
was implanted in their hearts. She, too, had produced her 
own martju: in Laud, and the aims with which he had inspired 
her were recovering their hold over the nation. The pages of 
Pepys’s Diary tell us how even his sprightly self-complacency 
could be moved to enthusiasm by the revival of her dignified 
ceremonial ; and the harmony of her ritual had charms for 
those who had none of Pepys’s musical taste and skill, but 
might well have a deeper love for its essential beauty, and a 
better appreciation of aU that it meant for the heart of the 
nation. The survivors amongst her scattered bishops, and 
the long train of her ejected clergy, represented not only a 
tale of individual suffering, but an insult offered to the 
cherished traditions of a people singularly prone to be 
touched by an appeal to history. The yoke of the Presby- 
terians and Independents had been a hard one, and the 
Church Eestored was the outward sign of release from bond- 
age to those whom that yoke had galled. Her dignitaries 
had suffered the direst straits of poverty, and her clergy 
had sought a meagre livehhood in menial employment, or 
had hved in dependence upon the secret' benevolence of 
impoverished loyalists, in whose households they were often 
well-loved inmates. They had fuU need of money, not only 
for their own subsistence, but to repair their desecrated 
shrines and to obliterate the marks which civil strife and 
an iconoclastic spirit had left upon those great cathedrals 
and those well-loved parish churches that symbolized the 
faith of the nation. They would have been more or less 
than human had they not been stkred by zeal to repair the 
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rigour on their tenants, were comparatively rare, however 
much they were magnified by the rancour of their enemies. 
It was suggested that some of the revenues of the larger sees 
should be diverted for the benefit of the smaller incumbencies. 
To do this would have been to alter the constitution of the 
Church, and the moment of restitution after long suffering 
was not the time for such a change. Nor was there any 
machinery of the law by which it could have been carried 
out. Some of the surviving bishops were old and inactive. 
Others were appointed from the ranks of Eoyalist adherents 
on grounds of ardent partisanship rather than of fitness for 
the position ; and it would have been too much to expect 
that in reaching a haven of prosperity after the storm of 
persecution they should not have been, at times, unduly 
attentive to worldly advantage. Hyde had long been con- 
scious that wary and wise policy could not always be looked 
for from the clerical profession. But ho had no wish, even 
had he possessed the power, to deprive them of the advan- 
tages which were theirs by law. 

Behind the question of material interests there was 
another of far more consequence. What was to be the 
texture of the restored Church, and how far could a com- 
promise be reached between the Church and the Noncon- 
formists ? . 

There can be no doubt that the position was affected by 
the terms of the Declaration of Breda, which constituted a 
sort of treaty between the Crown and the Parliament. That 
Declaration gave a fuU promise of toleration. But it is 
idle to maintain that toleration for tender consciences in- 
volved a reconstitution of the Church to suit those con- 
sciences.^ There was a large body of Presbyterian clergy 

' It ia the failure to distinguish between these two things that vitiates 
the arguments of those who, in our own day, have reflected most severely 
on the action of Hyde. He had not the power, even it he had had the 
■ desire, to alter the framework of the Church. With regard to toleration, 
he had to take account of the fears of the nation, that such toleration was 
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of doctrine ; but if, upon non-essential matters of ceremonial, 
a working compromise could be attained, be was anxious 
that such a compromise should receive confirmation at the 
hands of the State. It soon appeared that such a consumma- 
tion was scarcely to be hoped for. Angry debates arose in 
Parliament when the question of religion was touched. The 
proposals made by the Presbyterians might well provoke 
the anger of those who saw in them the subordination of 
ecclesiastical tradition to the tenets of a party which had 
been overbearing in their hour of triumph, and were ready 
now, by a cunning appeal for peace, to make their austere 
and unattractive ritual trample over the cherished customs 
of the Church. The fact that ritual, rather than doctrine, 
was concerned, made the fight only the more real, and the 
passions on either side the more eager. Eor one man who 
cared for doctrine there were a hundred to whom the familiar 
ritual of their Church embodied and represented its very 
essence. Apostolical succession and the Beal Presence were 
matters for theologians. A stately litmrgy, the dignity of 
worship — nay, even the wearing of the surplice — these stirred 
the hearts of the average Englishman ten times more deeply. 
Sm'render on these matters would have meant that at every 
Sunday’s service they would have been reminded that the 
usages that were enshrined in their memories had passed 
away, and that the Church they had fought for was trans- 
formed at the will of her triumphant enemies. The Con- 
vention Parliament was adjourned on September 13th, 
before any settlement was reached, and leaving any placat- 
ing of the Presbyterians as unpopular as ever. 

Charles still desired compromise from very weariness of 
the fight. Hyde was ready to help that compromise so far 
as it could be gained without substantial injury to the Church. 
Meetings took place at Worcester House,^ where Hyde 

I The house built by the Marquis of Worcester. It was confiscated 
during the Commonwealth, and had for a time been occupied by Cromwell. 
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strongly of Presbyterian republicanism of rule. The Liturgy 
was to be revised, and the outstanding accompaniments of 
ritual — genuflection, the sign of the Cross, the wearing of the 
surplice — ^were not to be enforced. Subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles was not to be requhed. 

If Hyde really assented to these proposals, it proves how 
m'gent he considered the necessity of some settlement to be. 
The devout adherents of the Chmnh might well suspect a 
betrayal of their cause. The Presbyterians were elated, not 
wthout due reason. All that they asked for seemed to be 
conceded ; and perhaps, in the chcumstances, they might 
have deigned to overlook the laxity which permitted tolera- 
tion to those whose doctrines they held to be intolerable. 
Then* triumph seemed so assured that they might look 
forward with confidence to the time when the Independent 
and the Anabaptist would be crushed out of existence. No 
wonder that one of then* number, Beynolds, was persuaded to 
accept the Bishopric of Norwich, and that others found no 
reason to resent a similar offer to themselves, although their 
Presbyterianism did not, at the moment, fully warrant its 
acceptance. 

But there remained a danger to be faced by this 
specious scheme of compromise. Parliament met after the 
adjournment, on November 6th. No Declaration could 
prevail until it had received Parliamentary confirmation ; 
and Charles was to find that a Boyalist Parliament might 
refuse to endorse even a royal compromise which sacrificed 
principle for the sake of an apparent peace. The Church 
was able to prove herself stronger than the King, and, at 
her bidding. Parliament declined to surrender the distinctive 
character of her Government and her ritual. It required 
no great prescience to foresee that concessions to Noncon- 
formity were apt to have, as then chief result, the speedy 
formulating of new demands for modification at once of 
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1660] MABEIAGE OP ANNE HYDE 69 

had offered the post' to Anne Hyde. The offer, however 
flattering, did not attract her father, who dreaded, for his 
daughter, the slippery paths of Court life and appreciated 
the envy which such an appointment might excite. He 
knew that the Queen-Mother, with her usual desire for 
domination, would wish to choose her daughter’s confidants, 
and he strove, as far as respect for the Princess would permit, 
to avoid the pitfalls that it might involve for his daughter. 
He pleaded the consideration that the appointment might 
not be acceptable to Queen Henrietta ; but the Princess 
had insisted upon her exclusive right to select her own house- 
hold. Driven from this refuge he had alleged the difficulty 
of separating mother and daughter, and agreed to refer the 
decision to his wife in full confidence that she would share 
his own fears. But if she had doubts they were overcome, 
and to Hyde’s surprise, she cordially accepted the gracious 
offer of the Princess.^ 

Aime Hyde possessed no special charm of person, and 
had no claim to rank amongst the beauties of the Court. 
But she was gifted with much sprightliness and humour, 
and although the scandals that assailed her vh’tue were 
triumphantly refuted she was frank enough not to hide such 
attraction of manner as she possessed, nor harshly to 
reject advances. She soon made a deep impression on the 
morose spirit of the Duke of York, and in the autumn of 
1659, there was a secret but solemn contract of marriage 
between them, and they regarded themselves as man and wife. 
It was not till September 3rd, 1660, that they were secretly 
married at Worcester House, the residence of Hyde, although 
her father knew as little as any one of the contract ; and 

‘ Amongst the Bodleian papers there is a submissive letter from Anne 
Hyde to her father, dated October 19th, 1654, in which she states herireadinesss 
to accept any decision which he may make, and to accept the new life much 
as she (fieads the parting from her mother {Calendar of Clarendon Papers vol. 
ii. p. 401. ’ 
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1660] THE STOKY TOLD TO HYDE 

Charles had imbibed too much of the vagrant humours 
of his o^vn Court in exile to feel any tragic indignation over 
his brother’s confidences. We can fancy what view would 
have been taken of such a daring breach of royal etiquette, 
either at the Court of James I., or of Charles I., where lesser 
matrimonial crimes had received the punishment of life-long 
imprisonment. But alien as such bygone theories were 
to the temperament of Charles II., yet even ho felt that the 
complication was awkward. The humoiu' of the situation 
might appeal to him ; but he knew his Chancellor well 
enough to be sure that such a revelation would come as a 
thunderbolt to him. Hyde’s principles were those of the 
older generation. The intrigue would be hateful to him no 
less as treason to the Crown than as a trespass upon the good 
name and dignity of his own family. That ideal of simplicity 
and directness which he regarded as the very essence of 
domestic morality had been blurred and marred within 
his own home by the taint of that poison which ho believed 
to threaten the perversion of English life. From its en- 
croachments he would fain have kept his own household 
free ; but it was in that household that ho saw that poison 
first assert itself, and even encroach upon the royal dignity 
which, by tradition and by principle, was to Hyde a sacred 
thing. Charles correctly gauged the storm that was brewing. 
In his perplexity he sent for Ormonde and Southampton, 
the Chancellor’s dearest friends, and bade them broach to 
him the revelations of the Duke. 

The meeting accordingly took place. Ormonde told the 
Chancellor “ that he had a matter to inform him of that he 
doubted would give him much trouble,” and advised him 
to compose himself to hear it. He then gave him the news : 
“ That the Duke of York had owned a great affection for 
his daughter to the King, and that he much doubted that 
she was with child by the Duke, and that the King 
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follow that he had no legitimate ground for family pride. 
He belonged to the proudest stock in existence — the ancient 
yeomanry of the land. Men of his race had held high and 
responsible office, and their name was without a taint. The 
Chancellor cotdd not but realize that his own work had oven 
already made history, and that it had secured for his family 
name a high and permanent place in the annals of England. 
He had no mind to learn the lesson of a new and foreign 
fashion, and to find in left-handed alliances with royalty 
a flimsy pretext to consideration and a stepping-stone to 
power. It must be noted, also, that in the story, as pre- 
sented to him, there was a mere tale of unguarded love, 
and that his daughter’s honour was to bo at the hazard of 
any arrangement that rm'ght be patched up on groimds of 
policy and convenience. He might not unreasonably 
deem that honour which was to be so preserved was scarcely 
worth preserving. His soul abhorred the fetid turpitudes 
that stained the purlieus of the Court, and if ho served in 
that Court, he was determined that his own character, and 
that of his family, should not be besmeared. Hyde was no 
strait-laced moralist. He had been familiar in his earlier 
days with a society that was by no means puritanical, and 
he could discern fine points of character, and find attractive 
friendships, amongst men whose morality was avowedly lax. 
But it was the vulgar obscenity of Charles II.’s Court that 
moved his contempt ; and he was suddenly brought face to 
face with the announcement that his own family was in- 
volved in it, and that, too, in circumstances which must 
inevitably give rise to the suspicion that laxity of morals 
was allied with the sordid promptings of selfish ambition. 
Eor a man so proud as he, it was the chief tragedy of his life. 

We need not, then, be surprised that his indignation 
knew no bounds. The love he had borne for his daughter 
only increased his anger. He broke out against “ her 
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of his daughter’s dishonour. After that first blow had 
fallen, a new aspect was given to the case, by the avowal 
of his friends that his daughter had covered her dishonour 
by a formal marriage, and by becoming a participant in a 
plot, which, to the mind of Hyde and his contemporaries, 
was of a treasonable character. The Act which prevented 
any member of the royal family from contracting a marriage 
without the formal assent of the King was not passed until 
the following generation. But its absence from the Statute 
Book was due only to the fact that such an offence against 
the dignity of the Cro'wn was forbidden under weightier 
sanction, and the treason it involved admitted of no doubt. 
The days were past when the crime of a secret marriage 
within the royal line could be punished, as in the case of 
Lady Arabella Stuart, by life-long imprisonment ; but it 
did not follow that to one nurtured on these traditions tho 
crime had lost its heinousness. It struck a deadly blow at 
that ideal of the royal dignity which it was Hyde’s chief 
aim to restore. By a freak of frivolous licentiousness, ho 
saw the foundations of his life’s work sapped. Into none 
of the love affairs of Charles II. and his brother did the 
tragedy of passion ever enter. Like tho rest, this was a 
bit of vulgar, commonplace intrigue. It was scarcely 
wonderful that the revelation of its sordid details stirred to 
frenzy that temper the heat of which Hyde himself so often 
laments. 

But the resolution of the Chancellor, frantic as it might 
appear, was not to be shaken. The King personally called 
for his advice, and it was repeated to exactly the same effect. 
He would rather, he said, submit to the disgrace than that 
it should be repaired by the Duke’s making her his wife : 

“ the thought whereof,” he said, deliberately, “ I do so much 
abominate, that I had much rather see her dead, with all 
the infamy that is due to her presumption.” “ I beseech 
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Chancellor "was content to find that he could drag himself out 
of a degrading business with his personal honour unassailed, 
and that his power was confirmed by the failure of his enemies’ 
intrigues. In April, 1661, he was raised to the further digni- 
ties of Earl of Clarendon, and Viscount Cornbury.^ A 
further offer from the King of 10,000 acres of Crown land, 
he respectfully declined ,* and knowing well how easily he 
could stir the envy of other courtiers by receiving too lavish 
honours, he also declined the offer of the Garter. Even 
more firmly he repelled the suggestion of Ormonde that, in 
the place of the Chancellorship, he should accept the position 
of Prime Minister. The proposal was absolutely opposed 
to Clarendon’s theory of the English Constitution, and 
savoured, too much for his taste, of the fashion of the French 
Court. He knew better than his friends, how uncertain 
was his hold upon the fickle disposition of the King. 

^ Evelyn tells us “ that his supporters wore tho earls of Northumberland 
and Sussex ; that the Earl of Bedford carried tho cap and coronet, tho Earl 
of Warmck tho sword, and tho Earl of No^^ort tho mantle,” Tho now 
earl did not look amongst his oldest comrades for those who wore to assist 
him in his accession to now rank. His now title was taken from tho famous 
Royal domain of Clarendon, near Salisbury, of which a lease had been 
granted to Hyde. Ho appears never to have held tho feo simple of tho 
manor from which he drew tho title by which ho is known to history. 

His second title of Viscount Cornbury was taken from tho Manor of 
Cornbury, in the Royal forest of Wyohwood, in Oxfordshire, of which 
Clarendon was made Ranger, on August 19th, 1001. Cornbury Park had been 
occupied in tho past by men great in English history, including Elizabeth’s 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester. Some parts of the house date from tho 
sixteenth century. Hyde planned, and began, largo additions, which wero 
not completed until after his death, and no part of which ho over saw. The 
architect was Hugh May, who was employed in the repairs of Old St. Paul’s. 
The stone of tho Cornbury quarry was of peculiar excellence, as is shown 
in the present fabric. May, no doubt, used tho stone which ho had there 
tested, for St. Paul’s, as well as for Clarendon House, in St. James’s ; and 
this easily gave rise to tho scandal that Clarendon had used the stone in- 
tended for St. Paul’s for his o^vn residence. 

Hyde was greatly attached to Cornbury, and ho probably had as much 
reason to blame himself for lavish expenditure on that, as he admits that 
he had for tho extravagant scale of his town house. Cornbury was sold to tho 
Duke of Marlborough in 1761. 

An admirable account of Cornbury has recently been given in a splendid 
volume privately printed by the present owner, Mr. Vernon Watney, of 
which there is a copy in the Bodleian. ’ 

VOL. II. 
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1661] EEPUSES TO BECOME BBIME MINISTEE 83 

consequences of ill-company. He gave the same answer 
to the Duke, when he pressed the same suggestion.’- 

Clarendon was under no false impression. He knew well 
how slippery was the path before him, and how slight was the 
hold he had upon the wayward humours of the King. His 
friends might urge that he might, by becoming Ehst Minister, 
secure his position and render himself impregnable against 
attack. He knew better the vhulence of his foes, and could 
only hope to disarm it by conforming to those constitutional 
principles which his conscience told him were the only hope of 
an issue from the present entanglements. He soothed, as 
well as he might, the susceptibilities of the Duke, who 
thought his refusal proceeded from his being too proud to 
accept promotions suggested by his son-in-law. He could 
only promise that he would receive no advancement that 
was not procured by the Duke’s own aid. As a fact, he 
accepted no further honours. 

Amidst such treacherous currents Clarendon could only 
trim his sails as best he might, and steer tbe course his 
sense of duty taught him. He was not deceived as to the 
dangers that threatened him. 

* It may bo -well here to refer to the Treatise of Advice to Charles II. 
written in 1660 or 1661, which is preserved amongst the Clarendon MSS. in 
the Bodleian, and which was long accepted as the work of Clarendon. This 
view is discredited by the production itself, which appears to me to bo 
stupid, vapid, commonplace and silly, and, in some respects (e.g. the Govern- 
ment of Scotland) is actually opposed to Clarendon’s kno^vn views. But I am 
indebted to that eminent master of this domain of history. Professor Pirth, of 
Oxford, for the guidance which, on sound and conclusive reasons, assigns 
the authorship to the Duke of Newcastle, who had been tutor to Charles II., 
and to whose views and diction it is much more akin. In the Duchess of 
Newcastle’s Life of her husband, some of the observations ascribed to him 
are taken from the “ Advice,” to which she incidentally refers. There is 
another MS. copy at Welbeck. 
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In the death of the Protector and the fall of his successor 
all parties in Scotland alike saw the birth of new hopes. 
All were alike monarchical in sympathy, and made speed to 
avow that sympathy, as soon as Monk withdrew his adherence 
to a Commonwealth. But, beyond that, what shape was 
the Eestoration to take in Scotland ? Were the older 
cavaliers to be uppermost, and wth them was Episcopacy 
to be restored ? Or was Presbytery to assume its former 
domination, and to dictate to the sovereign the terms on 
which he was to be permitted to reign ? 

The whole thing came too suddenly for any settled plan 
to be formed. At Breda no such terms were even discussed 
for Scotland as were embodied in the Declaration for England. 
Eepression in Scotland had produced its natm’al fruit, a 
host of men for whom politics meant Little else than adroit 
deception and cunning intrigue. Political morality was at 
its lowest ebb, and amongst the motley crew it is hard to 
pick out one man whose standard of decency of life or honesty 
of principle can face even lenient criticism. 

The various claimants addressed themselves, very early 
in the day, to Hyde. In adversity he had learnt to suspect 
the honesty of Scotsmen, had been alienated from them by 
their religious views, and dreaded the obstinacy of their 
political independence. He was not likely to welcome its 
revival now that the Cromwellian yoke was removed ; and all 
the overtures that came from them were to his mind open to 
suspicion of duplicity. Even at Breda he found himself 
courted by different applicants for his favour. The chief of 
these was the Earl of Lauderdale, who, in spite of his former 
close association with the Covenanters, and his -pretence of 
rigid Presbyterianism, had solid claims to Eoyalist considera- 
tion. He had supported the present King during the rigorous 
days of his nominal reign in Scotland, had marched with him 
to Worcester, and had been kept a prisoner by Cromwell 
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1661] LAUDEEDALE AND HIS EIVALS 

strong and faithful Eoyalist, whose Presbyterian sympathies 
did not shake his loyalty. His son-in-law, the Earl of 
Eothes, had attracted the friendship of Charles, and his 
coarse profligacy had not yet had time to weigh do^vn his 
reputation. The Earls of Tweeddale and Kincardine were 
both respectable in comparison with many of their political 
associates, and if they did not bring great talents to their 
party, they at least were not the som-co of flagrant scandal 
to any cause to which they adhered. All these represented 
that section of the nation which did not drop its Presby- 
terianism with its assumption of increased Eojmhst zeal, 
and which claimed to have made ample atonement for any 
former rebel sympathies by the efficacy of its new adherence 
to the cause of the Gro-sm. They all belonged to the party 
which supported Lauderdale. 

But there was a very different faction which was bitterly 
jealous of Lauderdale and his party. These wore the older 
Koyalists, who had never been tainted with Cromwellian 
sympathies, and who had forgotten any former acceptance 
of the Covenant which might now have been brought up 
against them. They reflected with almost greater bitterness 
the jealousy with which the older English cavaliers regarded 
those who had gained their influence at Court by a belated, 
and, it might be held, selfish, adherence to the Eestoration 
schemes. Amongst them were the Earl of Glencairn, who had 
kept strictly aloof from the late regime, and had withdrawn to 
the Highland fastnesses from the reach of Cromwell’s troops ; 
the Earl of Middleton, a rough soldier of fortune, who had 
none of the dexterity nor of the learning of Lauderdale ; 
and Sir Archibald Primrose, who supplied to his party some of 
the eloquence and political experience which his companions 
lacked. 

Eor the moment all parties vied with one another in a 
common desire to pose as the enemies of Argyle. He was 
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looked upon, by all alike, as the craftiest and most powerful 
enemy of monarchical power. The carefully limited de- 
ference — approaching closely to thinly veiled insolence 
—which he had shown towards the King during his stay in 
Scotland, was now recalled as at once overbearing and 
deceitful. His grasping ambition, and the marvellous 
dexterity with which he had overreached all parties in turn, 
made him the object of a common hatred and jealousy — 
perhaps of a common fear. All these passions might now 
be satisfied by an obtrusive assumption of heartiness in 
resenting his former treatment of the King, and bis early 
sympathy with the rebels. As Clarendon himself says,^ 
“ They were all, or pretended to be, the most implacable 
enemies to the Marquis of Argyle ; which was the ‘ Shib- 
boleth ’ by which the affections of that whole nation were 
best distinguished.” 

The two most interesting figures in Scotland during the 
twenty years just past had unquestionably been Montrose and 
Argyle. The first had been well known to Clarendon, and 
the spell of Montrose’s heroism and romance had earned his 
enthusiastic admiration. Argyle had been the object of 
his suspicion from days long past ; and striking as were 
Argyle’s abilities, his character was as little fitted to rouse 
enthusiasm in Clarendon as it was to command the venera- 
tion of posterity. Montrose and Argyle offered the strangest 
contrast. The one was a type of high-souled chivalry ; a 
consummate strategist, whose genius was inflamed by the 
very hopelessness of the cause for which he fought. His 
was no half-hearted loyalty, and in his later years he had 
been proud to sacrifice himself for the causes that were dear 
to Clarendon’s soul. To Clarendon, Montrose was the one 
conspicuous example of the unselfish Scottish Boyalist, and 
Argyle was regarded not only as the contriver of Montrose’s 

’ Life, i. 425. 
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death, but as the insulter of his latest hours. Argyle was 
the most finished type of crafty politician, pursuing a selfish 
game of duplicity. His insinuating manners and the super- 
ficial humour with which he could cloak his designs did not 
in any degree compensate for the ugly taint of personal 
cowardice which could not but be distasteful to an age of 
fighting men. With extraordinary skill Argyle had managed 
to conciliate popular support, while he remained the one 
overpowering territorial magnate in Scotland, whose un- 
questioned sway over the western islands was as dangerous 
to popular liberties as to the authority of the Crown. Clar- 
endon fitly paints him in the words with which Virgil 
describes Drances : — 

“ Largus opum, efc lingua melior. Bed frigida bello 
Destera, consiliis habitus non futilis auctor, 

Seditione potena.” 

But unfitted as he was to shine in camp or to attract 
enthusiasm, Argyle none the less commands our respect by 
the abilities which raised him far above the crowd of smaller 
men around him. He was under no delusion as to the extent 
of hatred which his power had bred, and as to the vengeance 
to which Montrose’s death prompted all who had been 
Montrose’s friends. But he could still base hopes upon his 
own dexterity, and he faced the danger with a courage 
which showed that his lack of warlike prowess did not prove 
him altogether a coward. He repaired to London and sought 
to throw himself at the feet of the King, hoping to recover 
some of that personal influence which he had managed to 
exert even in the irksome days before the fight at Worcester. 
He was met by a solid front of irreconcilable hostility, and 
instead of being received at Court he found himself a prisoner 
in the Tower. From thence he was sent to Scotland to 
await his trial at the hands of those who were determined 
on his final ruin. There was no Act of Indemnity to protect 
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' Life, i. 426. 
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death, but as the insulter of his latest hours. Argyle was 
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game of duplicity. His insinuating manners and the super- 
ficial humour with which he could cloak his designs did not 
in any degree compensate for the ugly taint of personal 
cowardice which could not but be distasteful to an age of 
fighting men. With extraordinary skill Argyle had managed 
to conciliate popular support, while he remained the one 
overpowering territorial magnate in Scotland, whose un- 
questioned sway over the western islands was as dangerous 
to popular liberties as to the authority of the Crown. Clar- 
endon fitly paints him in the words with which Virgil 
describes Drances : — 
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But unfitted as he was to shine in camp or to attract 
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the abilities which raised him far above the crowd of smaller 
men around him. He was under no delusion as to the extent 
of hatred which his power had bred, and as to the vengeance 
to which Montrose’s death prompted all who had been 
Montrose’s friends. But he could still base hopes upon his 
own .dexterity, and he faced the danger with a courage 
which showed that his lack of warlike prowess did not prove 
him altogether a coward. He repaired to London and sought 
to throw himself at the feet of the King, hoping to recover 
some of that personal influence which he had managed to 
exert even in the irksome days before the fight at Worcester. 
He was met by a solid front of irreconcilable hostility, and 
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liini,an(l lie knew weli that no part}’’ in the State was prepared 
to sacrifice its own interests for his preservation. Standing 
at bay against his foes at homo ; deserted by those amongst 
whom ho liad once c.xorcised supremo swa}' ; betrayed by 
Uio Ireachory of I^Ionk, wlio did not scruple to send to Scotland 
some compromising letters which in^'olvcd Argjde in plots 
against the King, ArgyJo was at length reduced to one last 
resource. Ho know the dominating influence of Clarendon, 
and lie know also that, although his enein}', Clarendon was 
not likcl}' to press a moan advantage or to act under the 
inlluenco of personal revenge. To him he turned when all 
other hope was gone ; and in a letter,^ which must have been 
written after Hyde was created Earl of Clarendon, in April, 

1 661 , ho appeals to the Chancellor’s well-knomi wisdom and 
justice against those who — 

“ From a pretence of zeal to his Majesty’s service have 
been so prodigal of their informations against me,” and who 
desired ” to lay the blame at one man’s door (though more 
innocent than man}'" others) rather than put it where it ought 
justly to lie.” “ Although, ” he proceeds, “ I lay no claim of 
merit upon an}" of my endeavours for his Majesty’s service, 
being no more nor m}" duty, yet, I may say, I was ever 
faithful and sometimes useful, and never disloyal to his 
^lajesty or his interest, though I might be carried away in 
a spate by human imbecillity. What assistance your 
Lordship shall be pleased to contribute in bringing me within 
the coini)ass of his Majesty’s mercy, shall be acknowledged 
as a perpetual obligation upon the family of your Lordship’s 
most humble servant, ArgyiiE.” 

He had already offered a price for mercy by promising 
to communicate “ somewhat that would highly concern his 
Majesty’s service.” 

Even those to whom his actions and his character have 

' Printed by Lister, vol. iii., p- 129, from the Bodleian MSS. 
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no attraction, must acknowledge that in these words Argyle 
advances no undignified appeal. Whether Clarendon would 
have aided that appeal it is impossible to say. Argyle’s 
power, he might not um’easonably have judged, would have 
been incompatible with any settlement leaving adequate' 
authority to the Crown. But however that might have 
been. Clarendon’s intervention was never called for. Within 
forty-eight hours of the sentence of a court in which the 
influence of his enemies was dominant, and before there was 
time to appeal to London, Argjdo was executed. Montrose 
was avenged ; and just as his greatest rival fell, his own 
scattered quarters were gathered from the ports where they 
had been exposed, and buried in an honoured grave. The 
two great protagonists were gone, and Clarendon had to 
manage Scottish affairs through lesser men. 

In that task he was handicapped by one serious disad- 
vantage — ^his own absolute ignorance of the country and its 
conditions, and as its natural consequence an impenetrable 
lack of sympathy. To him Scotland was simply the home 
of deep-rooted and obstinate rebellion. Her Church repre- 
sented to Clarendon the sternest and most repulsive form of 
Presbyterianism, the very antithesis of all Clarendon’s 
ecclesiastical ideals. The national character was to him a 
mere amalgam of obstinacy and unblushing treachery. Her 
territorial nobility were to him a selfish caste, who had 
bargained away all their real influence over then countrymen 
in their greedy race after plunder. Their religious zeal was 
to him — and that on no mistaken grounds — merely a hypo- 
critical cloak for coarse and besotted profligacy, not less 
vicious and much more degraded than the more flaunting 
and luxurious licentiousness of the English Court. Of the 
fundamental aims of the nation, of the deep-seated traits of 
their character, he was profoundly ignorant. At once 
turbulent and mean-spirited, pharisaical and profligate ; 
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poveriy-striclvon find yet proud ; bigote^ beliefs, and 
yet careless of all the decencies of religiou~®^®^ the aspect 
■which Scottish national character bore t° Clarendon. To a 
superficial and distant observer there Wfi® ^ "which 
justified such a judgment ; and in the Clarendon it 

•v\*as buttressed by a solid mass of hones^j hoivaver perverse, 
prejudice. 

The agents in the Government of the Earl 

of IMiddloton, Lord Commissioner; thd Glencaim, 

Lord Chancellor; the Earl of Bothesb President of the 
Council ; the Earl of Crawford, Lord treasurer ; the Earl 
of Lauderdale, Secretary of State ; Archibald 

Primrose, Lord Register. They were ^^0 ^^0 bitterly 
opposed factions, that of the older ^ 

more recent adherents, who were taints'^ suspicions of 
intractability at once in Church and 
led by Jtliddlcton ; and he was no ^ dexterity for 

Lauderdale, who led the opposite party* Clarendon had to 
manage an ill-harnessed team. By sy^P‘^^^y former 
friendship he was inclined to the olde^ Eoyah'sts ; but he 
often found them untrustworthy^ age^^^'®* 
remember that in English politics he by no means of 
opinion that the King should look witP suspicion on recent 

converts. 

The first question to be settled wa® Indemnity. 

No previous stipulation prescribed it ? Clarendon was 
too shrewd not to perceive the certain iU-consequences of a 

terrorism of vengeance. The influence 
against any complete Indemnity was ignoble desire o 
those in power to profit by the slower Process of forfeitures. 
Lauderdale did all he could to push a sett 0 ^®^ ® 

the terms of Indemnity ; Middleto’^ ® eren s 

delayed it, and endeavoured to compP^^^ ^ quen s 

in a spirit of barefaced huckstering. 
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A second question related to the maintenance of the 
Engliah garrisons in Scotland. As a curb upon the national 
spirit of rebellion, Clarendon thought that, although they 
were monuments of Cromwellian rule, the garrisons were 
essential. He did all he could to maintain them; but 
Lauderdale was able to carry the King* with him in their 
abolition on the plea of their injury to national pride, and 
their certain result in national discontent, and Clarendon’s 
advice was set aside. The popularity which thereby resulted 
was a strong asset in Lauderdale’s favour. 

A question of even more importance was that of the 
method of administration. Although the Scottish Parlia- 
ment was restored, Clarendon was no favourer of unrestricted 
Home Eule, and rightly discerned its dangers at once to the 
Crown and to responsible Government. He insisted that 
the Committee of Privy Council, which dealt with Scotland, 
should meet in London, and that six English Privy Coun- 
cillors should be members of it. Here, again, it was an easy 
matter for Lauderdale to urge the offence that would thus 
be given to Scottish feelings. His real motive for resistance 
was the curb that would thus be placed on that power 
which he was plotting to engross in his own hands. Had it 
been preserved, that council would have formed a defence of 
Scottish liberties ; its tincture of impartial statesmanship 
would have checked the growth of the petty local tyrants, 
and limited their influence. For two or three years Clarendon 
was able to maintain this independent council ; it was only 
when his vigilance failed, and when his attention was other- 
wise engaged, that Lauderdale’s pertinacity was rewarded, 
and a pernicious system of local tyranny admitted.^ 

But the central point of combat was that regarding the 


' It is not unimportant to note that even Burnet’s Scottish sympathies 
and confirmed Whiggism did not prevent his outspoken preference for 
Clarendon’s plan over that of Lauderdale. 
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restoration of the Episcopal form. It was only natural that 
Clarendon, from his own tastes and traditions, as well as 
from the memory of his first master’s desires, should have 
placed this object first. Even at Breda, Sharp — afterwards 
Archbishop of St. Andrews — ^liad obtained audience of 
Clarendon, and as the accredited agent of liliddleton and 
Glencairn, had shown a readiness to transfer his own alle- 
giance from Presbyterianism to Episcopacy. Clarendon’s 
sympathy led liim to give to Sharp a trust that was little 
merited, and he became, through Sharp’s means, involved 
in an intricate maze of double-dealing which sought to lull 
the suspicions of the Presbyterians to sleep, while secretly 
paving the way for a complete Episcopal restoration. Sharp’s 
dominating motive was unabashed personal ambition. He 
was ready to make compromising concessions in points of 
principle, in order to obtain the outward recognition of 
Episcopacy, and the re-establishment of the Episcopal sees. 
Clarendon knew well, from old experience, the danger of 
exciting national susceptibilities, and was wise enough to 
urge caution to his subordinates ; but cautious and wary 
statesmanship was the last thing to be expected from the 
double dealing of Sharp, or in the drunken counsels of Middle- 
ton and his adherents. 

Meanwhile Lauderdale, while he did not hesitate to 
deciy the Covenant, and to make eager profession of his own 
recantation of its bigotry, urged that no premature steps 
should be taken for restoring Episcopacy. That it would 
come in time he had no doubt j but it would be the height 
of folly to arouse susceptibilities that might easily be soothed 
by cautious dealing into a peaceable acceptance of the 
ecclesiastical forma that were approved at Court. 

But Middleton and his adherents were now determined 
to carry matters with a high hand. Clarendon must have 
chafed to see a policy, with which in general he agreed, 
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pressed with a recklessness that was certain to defeat itself. 
An Act was passed rescinding at one stroke all Acts passed 
since 1633. Burnet’s phrase about it is, for once, scarcely 
too strong. “ It was a most extravagant Act, and only 
fit to be concluded after a drunken bout.” In that it agreed 
only too closely with other projects devised by Middleton 
and his convivial band. Lauderdale protested ; and this 
time, if we are to believe Burnet, Clarendon found himself 
obliged to side with the Scottish Minister whom he most 
profoundly suspected. 

In this course matters proceeded. In 1662, by an Act 
drafted by the suspicious hand of Sharp, Episcopacy was 
restored, but restored under auspices that reflected little 
credit on the statecraft that guided its restoration. The 
details of Scottish political intrigue— culminating in a deadly 
struggle of irresponsible tyranny with all the forces of 
enthusiastic religious frenzy — do not belong to Clarendon’s 
life. But he could view their progress, so far as he himself 
was concerned in it, with nothing but disappointment. 
He was powerless to break down what he believed to be the 
narrow-minded obstinacy of national prejudice. He saw that 
the apparent triumph of Episcopacy was achieved by agents 
who made themselves contemptible in the eyes of their 
countrymen, and that it was bought at the price of arousing 
indomitable and stubborn resistance. He saw his own more 
immediate adherent, Middleton, playing into the shrewder 
hands of the far abler Lauderdale, by every . error of 
tactics, by perverse neglect of the simplest rules of state- 
craft, by blundering deceptions and undisguised self-seeking. 
Again and again he found that the King, who, after all, cared 
but little for the distinctions between the sects of Protestant- 
ism, was alienated from the work by the folly of his own 
agents. By a strange freak of miscalculation Middleton and 
his friends thought to end Lauderdale’s influence by excluding 
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him from the Indemnity, and pronouncing him incapable of 
holding office. It was an easy matter for Lauderdale to 
turn the tables upon them. They incurred the censure both 
of Charles and of Clarendon. Before Clarendon’s fall came, the 
triumph of Lauderdale over his rivals was assured ; but before 
Clarendon’s life ended he might have learned to what a height 
of self-aggrandizement, and of unscrupulous oppression, the 
popular wiles of that astute tactician had helped him to 
attain. Had Clarendon been blessed with agents wiser than 
]\Iiddleton and more honest than Archbishop Sharp, the 
Government of Scotland might have been consolidated ; the 
bitterness, to which her religiousfanaticism was goaded, might 
have been assuaged ; and one of the darkest pages in her 
annals, which was to follow within the next few years, 
might have been left unwritten. The Union might have 
been brought about thirty years earlier than it was, and it 
might not have bequeathed so many seeds of jealousy, and 
so much offence to national pride. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PROBLEMS OF IRELAND 

Ip the conditions of the new settlement in Scotland were a 
problem hard of solution to Hyde, the entanglement was even 
greater in the case of Ireland. He was ignorant of the real 
characteristics of Scotland, and alienated from the country 
by his antipathy to Presbyterianism. But Ireland was a 
hot-bed of faction, the intricacies of which baffled his dis- 
cernment. There was no party there which was not honey- 
combed with treachery, and none to which there was not 
imputed, on fair grounds, actions of flagrant cruelty and 
injustice to one another, and of disloyalty to the Crown for 
whose favour they were now keen competitors. No wonder 
that the Chancellor, in his own words, “ made it his humble 
suit to the King, that no part of it might ever be referred 
to him ; ” and that even the Duke of Ormonde, whose own 
interests were most deeply concerned of all in the future 
settlement there, “ could not see any hght in so much darkness 
that might lead him to any beginning.” In. the whole of 
Ireland it was difficult to find any one upon whose whole- 
hearted loyalty the Crown could rely. The best were those 
who could allege some fancied injury from the late authority, 
which might atone for their own repeated acts of opposition 
to the Royahst interests. The Presidents of the two pro- 
vinces of Munster and Connaught were Lord Broghill — ^who 
was created Earl of Orrery in 1660 — and Sir Charles Ooote. 
Both had been in close confederacy with Henry Cromwell, the 

VOL. II. H 
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son of ili6 Protector, and both had ^'depended upon biin 
and courted his protection by their not loving one another., 
and being of several complexions and constitutions, and both 
of a long aversion to the ICing by multiplications of guilt.” 
Under the short administration of Ludlow,^ which followed 
the fall of Eichard Cromwell and his brother Henry, who had 
been Lieutenant of Ireland, they had managed to hold 

' Ludlow, full of hopo that true Ecpublicanism was now in sight, after 
CromwoU s death, had boon sent over to Ireland as Coniniander-in-Chief, 
in July, 1GC9, and remained there till October, during which time he had 
established a rcffiMc that satisSed him, but that quickly fell to pieces after 
his departure. 

Edmund Ludlow’s long life, from 1D37 to 3692, saw w&ny changes, in 
which ho was himself no inconspicuous actor, and for some part of which 
his Memoirs add considerably to our knowledge. He belonged to a family 
of some importance, although its political sympathies alienated it from its 
owTi class. Hia father, Sir Henry Ludlow, was a member of the liong 
Parliament, and was referred to in one of the ICing’s Declarations drawn 
by Hyde (May 20, 1042) as having said in Parliament that the King was 
not fit to rolgn ; and ho was one of those whose impeachment the King 
desired (Itehcllion, Bk. v. 280, 441). By that father’s persuasion, Edmund 
Ludlow joined the Parliamentary army when war broke out, and he proved 
liimsolf a zealous and doughty fighter. But ho was stubborn and quarrel- 
some, and fanatically attached to an abstract scheme of Republicanism 
which was the abiding object of all his life. To him the question involved 
was, “ whether the Kdng shoidd govern as a god by his will, and the nation 
ho governed by force like beasts ; or whether the people should be governed 
by laws made by themselves, and under a government derived from their 
own consent.” It could hardly bo possible to express the dispute in terms 
more distant from the truth. But with all the fanaticism of a narrow and 
pedantic nature he pursued this wiU-o’-the-wisp to the end. He afterwards, 
in 1646, entered Parliament as member for the village of Hindon, from 
which Hyde took his first title, of Baron Hyde of Hindon (then returning 
two members), and attached himself to the party led by Henry Marten. 
He was bitterly opposed to ail compromise, and was one of the most con- 
spicuous of the regicides. He could not see how any view but one was 
possible to anj' man who did not desire to be a slave ; and yet, in his fanciful 
scheme of liberty, he did not hesitate to apply coercive measures to Parlia- 
ment. The nation was to be governed by its own consent ; but its consent 
was to bo interpreted by the will of his own little clique. When Cromwell 
assumed more than monarchical power, he fiercely opposed him, and hailed 
his death as offering new hopes for Republicanism. He had long been 
employed in Ireland, and on this account assumed its administration in 
1659. When the Restoration took place, he fled to Switzerland : and so 
active had he been, that his machinations were dreaded for many years. 
In 1689 he returned for a time; but the memory of his misdeeds as a regicide 
made even the Parliament under William III. unwilling to receive him, and 
he was obliged again to withdraw. 

He was a zealous, narrow, pedantic, but honest partisan, whose en- 
thusiastic belief in his omi abstract ideas seemed to him to justify the most 
ruthless cruelty in Ireland. 
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their places and authority, and when Ludlow’s power 
crumbled it was a race between them who might first proffer 
their obedience to the King, and enhance the value of that 
obedience by most effective promises. They watched 
assiduously the action of Monk. Each was anxious that 
his offers might be concealed from his rival. Each managed 
to secure some informal recognition of his offers of loyalty, 
and presumed himself authorized to make proposals to others 
on the King’s behalf. They both professed a single-hearted 
endeavour to settle the King’s authority, and each managed 
by underhand influence, and by lavish promises, to secure 
some powerful support. Lord Broghill was the abler of 
the two, and by his profuse devotion “ quickly got himself 
believed.” The Chancellor’s scorn of such a man is best 
expressed in his own words. Lord Broghill, he says — 

“ Having free access to the King, by mingling apologies 
for what he had done with promises of what he would do, 
and utterly renouncing all those principles as to the Church 
or State (as he might with a good conscience do) which made 
men unfit for trust, made himself so acceptable to his 
Majesty that he heard him willingly, because he made all 
things easy to be done and compassed ; and gave such 
assurances to the bedchamber men, to help them to good 
fortunes in Ireland, which they had reason to despair of in 
England, that he wanted not their testimony upon all 
occasions, nor their defence and vindication when anything 
was reflected upon to his disadvantage or reproach.” 

It was the familiar picture of which the Chancellor was 
already tired, of a King whose experience had taught him 
that Government was a thing of subterfuge, and of balancing 
between professed adherents whose loyalty was to be valued 
according to the estimate which trickery could place upon 
it. These new adherents vied with one another in promoting 
measures for restoring the bishops, and the laws of the 
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Episcopalian Church, of which they had lately been bitter 
opponents. No wonder that the Chancellor has more respect 
for such a man as Sir John Clotworthy, who did not dissemble 
his dislike of bishops and their rule, even while he laboured 
honestly to restore the prerogatives of the Crown. 

The central difficulty in this seething mass of jealousy, 
corruption, and self-seeking was the question of land settle- 
ment. A reckless system of forfeitures and new grants; 
carried out under the successive supremacies of different 
interests, had left an inheritance of hopeless contusion; 
destined to be the lasting curse of Ireland. Twenty years 
of the bitterness of civil war had ended in a rough and ready 
settlement under the rule of Cromwell, where the spoils had 
been ruthlessly handed over to the victors. The Irish had 
been evicted with a cruelty that had no thought of justice, 
and those who had not been sent abroad to seek death or a 
precarious livelihood in the ranks of foreign armies, had 
been driven into the barren tracts of Connaught, any of 
them found outside those limits being hunted down like wild 
beasts. To have shown any sympathy with the Eoyalist cause, 
or even to have resisted the fierce rule of the Cromwellian 
soldiery, was enough, when added to their adherence to a 
tabooed religion, to mark them as beyond the pale of 
humanity. It was counted even as a mercy that they were 
allowed to earn a scanty subsistence in the most barren corner 
of the island. Strongly as he disliked their deep-rooted 
attachment to the Eoman Catholics’ religion, the Chancellor 
never deemed it an excuse for ruthless cruelty, and, in spite 
of their religion, their occasional display of enthusiastic 
loyalty to the Crown won for them something of his sympathy. 
But he is compelled to admit the appearance of prosperity 
which was reared upon the military oppression an oppression 
which was rendered the more heinous in his sight because it 
involved also the absolute forfeiture of their vast estates in 
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the case of Ormonde and other loyahsts, agahast whom no 
suspicion of Eoman Catholic leanings could be alleged. Its 
very ruthlessness gave it an appearance of outward settlement 
and peace. 

“ It cannot be imagined,” says Clarendon, “ in how easy 
a method, and with what peaceable formality this whole 
great kingdom was taken from the just lords and proprietors, 
and divided and given amongst those who had no other 
right to it, but that they had power to keep it ; no man having 
so great shares as they who had been instruments to murder 
the King, and were not likely willingly to part with it to his 
successor.” “ Ireland,” he tells us, “ was the great capital, 
out of which all debts were paid, all services rewarded, and all 
acts of bounty performed. And, what is more wonder, all 
this was done and settled within little more than two years, 
to that degree of perfection that there were many buildings 
raised for beauty, as well as use, orderly and regular planta- 
tions of trees and fences and enclosures throughout the 
kingdom, as in a kingdom at peace within itself, and where 
no doubt could be made of the validity of titles. And yet in \ < 
all this quiet there were very few persons pleased or con- ’ 
tented.” 

It was the sort of settlement for which history has 
exacted, as it always exacts in such cases, a rigid and long- 
drawn-out retribution. 

But however specious might be the appearance of pros- 
perity under the recent settlement, it was beyond all question 
that it must be disturbed. A Eoyalist Eestoration could 
not leave in possession those whose property was held as a 
reward for fighting against the Eoyahst cause. Certain 
claims were of necessity revived, and no prescription could 
prevail against them. The Church lands must be resumed, 
and the Episcopal domains must be wrested from those who 
had gained them as the avowed enemies of the Church. 
About these there could be no question. Crown lands, also 
must revert to the Crown, and had this source of revenue 
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be6n duly husbanded, it might have supplied a means of 
dealing "with many claims that proved a source of endless 
and insoluble difficulty. There were certain outstanding 
Eoyalists, like Ormonde, whose loyalty was so indisputable, 
and whose claims were so easy of proof, that restitution in 
their case was simple, and any resistance to it would have 
amounted to a confession of rebellion. Lord Inchiquin ^ 
was able to bring himself within the same category on some- 
what more doubtful grounds. Eortunately large tracts of 
domain had been retained by Cromwell, nominally as the 
property of the State, and in reality to secure his own power ; 
and out of these many of the most indubitable claims could 
be met. But the harder questions were those involving 
claims which were more doubtful, between claimants whose 
rivalry rested upon more assailable grounds. Were all 
genuine Eoyalists to have a right to claim what was once 
their property ? If forfeitures were to be redressed, were 
those who were forced to sell at nominal prices, or under the 
pressure of innumerable fines, to have no redress ? Which 
Koyalist support was the more valuable, that which had 
been steadfast from the first, and had been crushed by 
Cromwell’s soldiers, or that which had atoned for rebellion 
in the past by opportune and efficacious support during the 
last few months ? Much of the land had been granted to 
the “ Adventurers,” as those were called who had advanced 
money on the faith of Parliamentary pledges to meet the 
expenses of crushing the Irish Eebellion. The Adventurers 
could allege the security of an Act of Parliament, to which 

* Murrough O’Brien, Earl of Inchiquin, had been much concerned in the 
curbing of the Irish Bebellion, in which he acted as the ruthless enemy of 
the Roman Catholics, whose religion he detested, and upon whom he inflicted 
the most merciless vengeance. His ardent Protestantism brought him to 
an understanding with the Parliament, and he acted sometimes as their 
agent rather than that of the King. But, in 1664, he had become as ardent 
a Roman Catholic, and managed to recover favour at Court, and was restored 
to his property after the Restoration. He died in some obscurity in 1674. 
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the assent of the King had, however unwillingly, been given. 
But it was well known that the most of the money so raised 
had been employed, not to fight Irish rebels, but to crush 
Enghsh Royalists ; and those Adventurers alone had been 
able to retain their claims who had been found ready to 
supplement their original contributions by payments 
avowedly made to the war chest of the Parliament, when 
civil war in England engaged all their attention. How were 
such grants to be dealt with, and how was a due balance to 
be kept between condoning rebellion and undermining the 
faith built upon an Act of Parliament ? Others held their 
lands in lieu of mili tary pay long in arrear ; and the fact 
that they had not turned their arms against those who were 
contriving the Restoration, might seem to give them a 
claim to generous treatment. The Irish Catholics could 
adduce many instances of their own conspicuous loyalty in 
the past, and it was difificult to furnish convincing proof td 
what might fairly be suspected, that such loyalty- -wef 
prompted more by bitter hatred of the Presbyterian? and 
Roundheads than by fervent devotion to their King. 

The Chancellor might well be repelled from particinat ior 
in this embroiled struggle, where it was hard ta hnd my 
satisfactory clue which might lead to 
satisfy all was impossible; and it was alazci a: -.a 

suggest any principle or set of primipr^. mrdd he 
uniformly applied. Every case varim 5 m'r;- v a- 

supported or opposed by evidence, enn'3; 
equally suspect. 

At first the Adventurers lind Ibz e' 

Cromwell’s troopers vrere -mer: er'cee-iri.' ./ -eamd;'- ''/f"" 
their claims before the liornrrr-r -mrrr ’ ^ 

inquire. One settlereent y--. . 

Roman Calhoire Irish were e, ' ' -h v ' ur- 
sympathy froro h -;-er e.--- nr- 
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partly shared. Another set of commissioners reopened the 
inquiry, and suggested another settlement, in which each 
faction was obliged to abate something of their claims. 
The Irish claim to loyalty was refuted by proof of their 
readiness, in their direst straits, to invite foreign aid, and to 
offer to repay it by the betrayal of the Royalist cause, and 
by brealdng their allegiance to the King. One influence, 
and one influence alone, contributed to a solution, and that 
was the earnest desire of all, even at the cost of some diminu- 
tion of their own claims, to escape from the palsying influence 
of uncertainty and doubt. The Chancellor accepted the 
different reports of the commissioners, and the successive 
projects of settlement, with a certain despair of any scheme 
of abstract justice, with little hope of even a peaceable 
solution, and with a not unnatural desire to rid himself of the 
whole unsavoury embroglio, and to detach himself from the 
angry and envenomed faction fight in Ireland. The Irish 
settlement was no part of Clarendon’s work, and enters only 
indirectly into his life. Even more strongly than in the case 
of Scotland he abandoned any thought of an incorporating 
Union, and was glad to see the revival of an Irish Parliament. 
The task he had in hand was too hard to allow him willingly 
to add to it the baffling problem of restoring peace to 
Ireland. 

But he could find little satisfaction in contemplating the 
work of those to whom the task was entrusted. The appoint- 
ment of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland had been only one of 
many gratifications which had been bestowed upon Monk, 
when he was created Duke of Albemarle, in recogmtion of 
the substantial benefits to the King which had resulted, 
when the long-drawn disguises of his tortuous and self- 
interested policy had gradually unmasked themselves. As 
general over the Irish army under the Cromwellian adminis- 
tration, he had contrived to secure an estate in Ireland worth 
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some four thousand a year, and it was of the first importance 
to him to retain a hold over any land-settlement in Heland. 

But Albemarle looked upon his post as Lord-Lieutenant 
only as an enhancement of his own importance in the State, 
and as a means of assuring that his own material interests 
in Ireland should be safeguarded. He had no thought of 
taking upon himself the burden of Irish administration in 
person, or of absenting himself from the English Court. It 
was necessary, therefore, to find some one elso who, as deputy, 
would undertake the arduous task. “ There were some 
few,” says Hyde, “ fit for the employment who were not 
willing to undertake it ; and many who were willing to under- 
take it who were not fit.” The powers of a deputy were 
liable to be eclipsed, if Albemarle ever thought fit to go to 
Ireland ; and such a post was one which those of the highest 
rank scarcely cared to J&ll. Under these circumstances the 
choice fell upon Lord Robartes, who had rendered some good 
service in Cornwall, and who had the reputation of more 
than respectable abilities, of careful and plodding industry, 
and of an integrity which was at least above the moderate 
average standard of Charles’s Court. But he had defects of 
character which were apparent to a judge so acute as the 
Chancellor, and these soon made themselves plain. Clarendon 
gives expression to them with all the verve and dexterity of 
analysis of which he was a past master. “Eobartes,” he tells 
us, “ was a sullen, morose man, intolerably proud, and had 
some humours as inconvenient as small vices, which made 
him hard to five with.” That he was esteemed to have 
Presbyterian leanings did not make him the more acceptable 
to the King, or to the Chancellor himself ; but such suspicions 
he was able to aUay. But a long habit of associating with 
men inferior to himself had crippled his intelligence, and made 
him suspicious and jealous of his position. When he found 
himself deputy to Monk, he recalled, with a grudge, the fact 
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that, coming from the same south-western corner of England, 
he was of superior birth, and he forgot the services which in 
Monk’s case more than squared the balance. In his dealings 
with those who were to be associated with him in Irish 
administration, he showed the jealousy of a small-minded 
man, and ensconced himself behind the bulwark of reticence 
and inaccessibility. There could hardly have been a more 
unfit instrument for that dexterous manipulation which the 
tangled knot of Irish polities required than this narrow, 
pedantic, tactless peer. The Chancellor soon saw that 
endless petty bickering would be the result of continuing 
him in the post. His petty pride was offended by having 
to serve as deputy to Albemarle. He was ingenious in 
detecting legal diiBficulties, and wearied the patience of the 
Attorney-General by pointless criticisms even on the wording 
of his patent of appointment. He treated those Irishmen 
who were obliged to deal with him with a haughty super- 
ciliousness which exasperated them to fury. The King soon 
found that a morose gravity and a punctilious pride were the 
worst ingredients for an Irish governor. The only question 
was how to get rid of one who was too respectable to be 
contumeliously oast aside, but too much of a pedant to be 
entrusted with a delicate administrative operation. “ They 
who conversed with him knew him to have many humours 
which were very intolerable; they who were but little 
acquainted with him took him to be a man of much know- 
ledge, and called his morosity gravity.” The Chancellor and 
Lord Southampton were commissioned by the King to confer 
about his transfer to another office, where his peculiarities 
might be less inconvenient. They were to arrange that he 
should be Privy Seal, and the precedence which that post 
would give him was to be a solace to his susceptible pride. 
The transaction had to be managed dexterously. They found 
him in a suspicious mood, but fortunately were able to 
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persuade him that the new appointment would enhance his 
dignity. He accepted the new post> and although his touchi- 
ness and pedantry as to trifles were still a source of trouble, 
they could lead to no such difficulty in the comparative 
obscurity of Privy Seal, as they would have involved in 
Ireland. The transfer was carried out with satisfaction to 
all concerned ; and the fact is no small testimonial to the 
tact of the Chancellor and Lord Southampton. 

One source of friction was gone in getting rid of Lord 
Eobartes. But the tangled knot still remained, and after 
the restoration of the Crown and Church domains, and the 
reinstatement of such notable Eoyalists as Ormonde and 
Inchiquin, the greatest part of the problem still remained 
unsettled. The fiercest fight was that between claimants of 
different race and of different religion, all of whom inherited 
a tradition of bitter and irreconcilable hatred. On the one 
hand there were the native Irish, recommended to the King 
by that community, at least, in religious feeling, which his 
residence abroad had instilled into Charles, although there 
is no real evidence of the oft-repeated story of his having 
already become a Eoman Catholic. Linked to the Eoyalist 
cause by a common detestation of Presbyterianism, the 
Eoundheads, and the Cromwellian soldiery, and attracting not 
unnatural sympathy both from Charles and from Hyde by 
the oppressive cruelties which they had suffered, and by 
glaring instances of injustice perpetrated upon them, they 
could fairly assert their early loyalty, and could allege in 
excuse for subsequent defections the supreme law of self- 
preservation. On the other hand, there were the soldiers and 
Adventurers, fortified by the strong claim of possession ; able 
to cover their former rebellion by the indubitable benefit 
which they conferred in abstaining from armed resistance 
to rebellion against Parliamentary rule, and behind whose 
new-found loyalty there always lurked a veiled threat of a 
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fresh .resort to arms which might prove dangerous. The 
commissioners sent to compose matters found themselves 
suspected by all whose titles were insecure, and actively 
opposed by those whom they dispossessed. They were 
swayed by opposite factions, now to accept doubtful claims, 
and now to confirm existing settlements upon insufficient 
evidence of right. The examination of all claims was trans- 
ferred to England ; and Charles for a time seems to have 
interested himself deeply, and with edifying industry, in 
attempting to find a solution, and to have shown praise- 
worthy care in hearing and investigating all complaints. 
During these hearings the Chancellor must certainly have 
been an active and interested member of the council, and 
could not divest himself, much as he may have desired to do 
so, of participation in the decisions. Necessity drove the 
King and the Chancellor himself into a course which was often 
repugnant to them. In grave and well-considered words 
Hyde lays before us the paramount considerations of supreme 
expediency which forced the hands both of his master and 
of himself, and compelled them to accept a settlement which 
did nothing to redress Irish wrongs, and left, as the baneful 
alternative to a renewal of civil war, a legacy of bitter racial 
antagonism. 

“ It cannot be denied,” he writes, “ that if the King 
could have thought it safe and seasonable to have reviewed 
all that had been done, and taken those advantages upon 
former miscarriages and misapplications, as according to the 
strictness of that very law, he might have done, the whole 
foundation, upon which all the hopes rested of preserving 
that kingdom within the obedience to the Crown of England 
must have been shaken and even dissolved, with no small 
influenceand impression upon the peace and quietof England, 
itself. For the memory of the beginning of the rebellion in 
Ireland (how many other rebellions soever had followed as bad, 
or worse, in respect of the consequences that attended them) 
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was as £resh and as odious to the whole people o£ England, as 
it had been in the first year. And though no man durst 
avow so unchristian a wish as an extirpation of them (which 
they would have been very well contented with) yet no man 
dissembled his opinion that it was the only security the 
English could have in that Mngdom, that the Irish should 
be kept so low, that they should have no power to hurt 
them.” 1 

These words expressing the deliberate opinion of Hyde, 
upon a fateful crisis in history, are pregnant with tragedy. 
The memory of a great wrong never can be obliterated ; but 
dire necessity may leave no alternative but to shape political 
action on the basis of that legacy from civil strife. England 
and Scotland had redeemed their rebellion. 

” But,” thus writes Hyde, ” the miserable Irish alone 
had no part in contributing to his Majesty’s happiness ; nor 
had God suffered them to be the least instruments in bringing 
his good pleasure to pass, or to give any testimony of their 
repentance for the wickedness they had wrought or of their 
resolution to be better subjects for the future ; so that they 
seemed as a people left out by Providence, and exempted 
from any benefit from that blessed conjunction in his 
Majesty’s restitution. And this disadvantage was improved 
towards them by their frequent manifestation of an inveterate 
animosity .against the English nation and the English 
Government, which again was returned to them in an 
irreconcilable jealousy of all the English towards them.” ^ 

Some settlement must be reached — that it should be 
good or bad was of less importance than that it should be 
fixed. Commissioners were set to work. But either they 
were too closely interested themselves in the decisions to be 
reached, or, having no personal interest, they were slack in 
their attendance. Those on the spot were too apt to be 
partial ; others were sent from England, and their methods 
‘ Life, ii. 44. 2 Ibid., p. 47. 
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ever, that Charles’s sense of humour was sufficient to save 
his vanity from suffering under contradiction, except when 
his own personal ease was at stake. He might resent 
reflections on his behaviour to a mistress, but his pride was 
not wounded by being told that his statecraft was folly ; 
it took at least a long course of such plain-speaking from 
his trusted Minister before his patience was exhausted. 
Ormonde, too, received from Hyde advice that was quite as 
candid. 

“ He would repent his rash resolution ; he would not 
influence Irish affaffs in Dublin as much as he could have 
done in London; his absence would give his enemies the 
opportunity of slander that they desired ; he and the King 
suffered from the same infirmity in equal degree — ■' an un- 
willingness to deny any man what they could not but see 
was impossible to grant, and a desire to please everybody, 
which whosoever affected should please nobody.’ ” 

Hyde’s friends, as well as his master, had need to practise 
an almost stoical imperturbability of temper. 

It gives us a key to Hyde’s attitude towards Irish affairs 
that he breaks the chronological order of his narrative to 
tell the story to the end. It was a subject that vexed and 
wearied him, and in regard to which he was conscious only 
of work incompletely done ; of business from which he vainly 
strove to hold aloof, and of a huddled settlement from which 
his soul revolted. He hurries on to the end of the whole 
transaction, which at last deprived him of his most trusted 
ally and his most cherished friend. Ireland stole away 
from him Ormonde, whose support had done so much to 
uphold him in the dangerous currents of the Restoration. 

It was four years and a half after the Restoration that, in 
the autumn of 1664, Ormonde crossed to Ireland. The 
clouds were akeady gathering about the Chancellor s course , 
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and the loss of his closest friend increased the gloom, and 
brought the threatening dangers nearer. 

It was after Ormonde’s entry upon the Lieutenancy 
that the third and final settlement of the Land Commissioners 
was arrived at. The latest Commissioners had allowed 
themselves to be swayed powerfully by the Irish interest, 
and had raised, in the same proportion, the antipathy of 
the English. Very weariness forced the combatants at 
length to a compromise. The soldiers and Adventurers 
consented to abate one-fourth of their claims ; with this 
the most urgent of the Irish claims were appeased, and the 
baneful unrest was at last ended. 

Clarendon closes the sorry story of the Irish settlement 
by a disclaimer of any share in Irish affairs, further ,than 
that which fell to him as a member of the inner Council. 
Perhaps his influence was greater than he is ready to admit ; 
but Ireland certainly received no larger share of his attention 
than necessity forced upon him. He is careful to give us 
a succinct account of the one incident which involved him, 
almost against his will, in some sort of personal interest in 
Irish property. 

In the early days of the Eestoration, when the question 
as to the disputed settlements was only at its first stage, 
overtures had been made to Hyde, which it was fancied 
might earn from him some mercenary favour for those 
who might be the intermediaries. It was proposed that a 
special grant of land might be made to him, or that a sale 
might be effected in his favour on nominal terms, which 
would make it almost equal to a free gift. It was consistent 
with all his action in such matters that these overtm’es met 
with a peremptory refusal from Hyde. If he was to be of 
use in effecting a settlement, he must have no title of his 
own to bias his inclinations. Eather later, but when nego- 
tiations were still in their earlier stages, certain sums raised 
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ever, Mint Charlcs’B sonso of humour was sufScienfc to save 
his vanif.y from sunforing under contradiction, except when 
his own personal case was at stake. Ho might resent 
renections on his behaviour to a mistress, but his pride was 
not wounded by being told that his statecraft was folly ; 
it look at least a long course of such plain-speaking from 
his trusted Minister before his patience was exhausted. 
Ormonde, loo, received from Hyde advice that was quite as 
candid. 

“ Ho would repent his rash resolution ; he would not 
influence Irish affairs in Dublin as much ns he could have 
done in London ; his absence would give his enemies the 
opportunity of slander that they desired ; ho and the King 
Buffered from the same inlirmit}* in equal degree — ‘an un- 
willingness to deny an^' man what they could not but see 
was impossible to grant, and a desire to please everybody, 
which whosoever affected should please nobody.’ ” 

H^'do’s friends, as well ns Ins master, had need to practise 
an almost stoical imperturbability of temper. 

It gives us a key to Hj'do’s attitude towards Irish affairs 
that ho breaks the chronological order of his narrative to 
tell the story to the end. It was a subject that vexed and 
wearied him, and in regard to which ho was conscious only 
of work incompletely done ; of business from which he vainly 
strove to hold aloof, and of a huddled settlement from which 
his soul revolted. Ho hurries on to the end of the whole 
transaction, which at last deprived him of his most trusted 
ally and his most cherished friend. Ireland stole away 
from him Ormonde, whose support had done so much to 
uphold him in the dangerous currents of the Bestoration. 

It was four years and a half after the Bestoration that, in 
the autumn of 1664, Ormonde crossed to Ireland. The 
clouds were already gathering about the Chancellors course. 
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and the loss of his closest friend increased the gloom, and 
brought the threatening dangers nearer. 

It was after Ormonde’s entry upon the Lieutenancy 
that the third and final settlement of the Land Commissioners 
was arrived at. The latest Commissioners had allowed 
themselves to be swayed powerfully by the Irish interest, 
and had raised, in the same proportion, the antipathy of 
the English. Very weariness forced the combatants at 
length to a compromise. The soldiers and Adventurers 
consented to abate one-fourth of their claims; with this 
the most urgent of the Irish claims were appeased, and the 
baneful unrest was at last ended. 

Clarendon closes the sorry story of the Irish settlement 
by a disclaimer of any share in Irish affairs, further ,than 
that which fell to him as a member of the inner Council. 
Perhaps his influence was greater than he is ready to admit ; 
but Ireland certainly received no larger share of bis attention 
than necessity forced upon him. He is careful to give us 
a succinct account of the one incident which involved him, 
almost against his will, in some sort of personal interest in 
Irish property. 

In the early days of the Eestoration, when the question 
as to the disputed settlements was only at its first stage, 
overtures had been made to Hyde, which it was fancied 
might earn from him some mercenary favour for those 
who might be the intermediaries. It was proposed that a 
special grant of land might be made to him, or that a sale 
might be effected in his favour on nominal terms, which 
would make it almost equal to a free gift. It was consistent 
with all his action in such matters that these overtures met 
with a peremptory refusal from Hyde. If he was to be of 
use in effecting a settlement, he must have no title of his 
own to bias his inclinations. Bather later, but when nego- 
tiations were still in their earlier stages, certain sums raised 

VOL. II. 
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upon Irish land were assigned for the King’s use, “ to be 
disposed of to those who had served him faithfully, and 
suffered in so doing. The grants were passed as a matter 
of official routine, without the knowledge of the Chancellor. 
About two years later, Orrery, who was an adept in the art 
of posing as the chosen instrument of convenient favours, 
wrote to the Chancellor informing him that certain sums 
were standing at his credit, and inquiring to whom they 
should be paid. Hyde had no doubt that a mistake had 
been committed, and asked Ormonde, as Lord Lieutenant, 
to inform him what the announcement meant. Orrery 
wrote again more explicitly, stating that £12,600 had been 
paid in to his use, and that another sum of the same 
amount would be received in the course of six months. 

“ To whom,” he asked again, “ was the money to be 
paid ? ” 

It was only after this second letter that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s explanation arrived. The notification had its 
source, so it appeared, from Lord Orrery himself, who had 
urged upon Ormonde that a portion of the royal grant 
should be assigned to Hyde. The suggestion commended 
itself both to Ormonde and the King, and by the special 
instruction of the King, who knew Hyde’s scruples and 
was resolved to overcome them, the royal signature was 
given through Hyde’s good friend, Secretary Nicholas, 
and all knowledge of the matter was carefully kept from the 
intended recipient. Nicholas had now to account for it 
to Hyde, and he could only plead the strong injunction of 
secrecy that had been laid upon him by the King. The 
plot was an instance, it may be, of mistaken and ill-judged 
kindness ; but not the strictest political purist of the day 
could have arraigned the grant, and it would have been 
churlish for an old and impoverished servant to have refused 
so gracious a favour from the King, few of whose lavish 
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grants had so much justification as this. It was granted 
with dehcacy, and was accepted with gratitude, as cementing 
that bond of loyal affection which long years of faithful 
service had created. 

At this juncture, as it happened, Bulstrode Whitelocke 
and Lord Lovelace ^ were involved in a dispute about some 
land in Wiltshire which Whitelocke had bought when his own 
former party was in the ascendant, and when Lovelace was 
hard pressed for money. The balance had now shifted, and 
Lovelace, as the price of giving confirmation to Whitelocke’s 
title, was pressing for a sum more adequate to the value 
than that paid in Whitelocke’s day of triumph, when the 
dominant purchaser could coerce the unwilling seller. It 
was expedient to end a dispute between two men who were 
now both in the interest of the King, and Hyde thought 
that the most convenient way of doing so was that he should 
become the purchaser of the land, which adjoined his own 
property in Wiltshire. Relying on the Irish windfall, he 
consented to do so, and thus became bound for a sum largely 
in excess of anything he received. Instead of a double 
payment of £12,600, he never received more than £6000 
of the first instalment. Orrery’s promises were more lavish 
than his performances ; and the only result of Charles’s 
kindly thought was to involve Hyde in a heavy debt and 
to give food for baseless suspicions of his venality. Per- 
sonally, therefore, he had good ground to fear the gifts that 
came from Ireland. That country remained an unhappy 
battle-ground of racial and religious feud ; its settlement had 
galled him by its many features of injustice ; he saw its 
resources crippled by lavish grants to a host of unworthy 
recipients which he was powerless to prevent, and it had 

* John, Lord Lovelace (1616-1670) was an ardent Royalist, and one of 
those Peers who signed the Declaration at Oxford on behalf of the King in 
1642. Clarendon (Hist, of BehelUon, vii. 174) speaks of him as one “ of 
whose good affections to his service the King had always assurance.” 
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robbed him of that support which he might have had fron 
his most faithful friend, the Duke of Ormonde. It is nc 
wonder that he turns in disgust from the review of Iris! 
affairs which had in it so little that could satisfy his con- 
science or his sense of political wisdom. 


CHAPTER XIX 


MABRIAGE TREATY AND RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT 

The two preceding chapters have anticipated the strict 
order of time in regard to Scotland and Ireland, where 
Clarendon’s action was only incidental to his position as 
Bnghsh Minister. We have now to turn back to the months 
that intervened between December, 1660, when the Conven- 
tion Parliament was dissolved, and May, 1661, when the 
more legally constituted Parliament met for the first time. 
In the interval some events had occurred which stimulated 
the flow of the Royahst tide in the nation, and helped to 
imbue the general loyalty with something of arrogant 
intolerance ; but other incidents had weakened the position 
by giving new stimulus to Court intrigues, and by quickening 
the animosity of rival factions. Clarendon found the tide 
occasionally too strong to control, and bis difficulties 
encouraged those who were jealous of his power. 

In January, London had been startled by the outbreak 
of a fanatical insurrection, which gives sufficient proof of 
the strangely hysterical state into which the nation had 
been driven by a series of bewilderingly rapid transfor- 
mations, political and religious. It was the natural result 
of the sudden suppression of the strange freaks of religious 
fancy which were symptomatic of the age, and aUke in its 
origin and in its consequences, it showed how prone pubhc 
opinion was to perturbation. Its leader, one Venner, a 
vintner of good credit in the City, evidently believed himself 
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inspired by Divine revelation. His motto was “ The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon,” and he called on. all “to take 
arms to assist the Lord Jesus Christ.” The outbreak was 
nothing but a frenzied burst of religious mania ; but its 
effect showed how dangerous was the state of the nation of 
which this was a symptom. All London was thrown into 
wild alarm. Only those of strong nerves could make a stand 
against what was, with ludicrous exaggeration, represented 
to bo a popular movement on a vast scale. The Lord Mayor 
won mighty renown for having the courage to summon a 
great body of adherents, and advance personally against 
the rioters, who w^ere said to be murdering all wliom they 
met. Wild rumours flew from the City to I^TiitehaU ; the 
guards wero called out; Whitehall was put in a state of 
defence; and poor Pepys, whose combats were generally 
confined to the chastisement of page-boys and kitchen- 
wenches, found himself — “ with no courage at all, but that 
I might not seem to be afraid ” — obliged to carry with him 
sword and pistol, and make his way to the Exchange, to 
learn the extent of the rising, which was scarcely so terrible 
as had been reported. Pepys returned safely to his home, 
and that no worse result arose from his unwonted and 
warlike venturesomeness was no doubt due to the fact that 
he had been wise enough to put no powder in his pistols. 

After all the alarm, the Lord Mayor found only thirty 
men to oppose the loyal bands whom he had summoned to 
his aid. But these thirty fought valiantly and desperately 
enough, and every man of them was either slain, or captured 
and reserved for speedy punishment. The little knot of 
fiery zealots did their best to make up in their fanatical 
enthusiasm what they lacked in numbers, and that the 
rising shook the confidence of the Government and quick- 
ened the pulse of timid loyalty throughout the countrj'', 
only showed how sensitive were the nerves of the sorely 
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galled nation. None knew better than Hyde that there 
was much amiss in the temper of the people, and that quiet 
and settlement were essential to soothe this epidemic 
hysteria. Meantime — so intense had been the alarm— the 
disbanding of the King’s Guards was countermanded, and 
Monk’s regiment of Coldstreams was retained. It is 
curious to reflect that the occasion for the formation of the 
nucleus of the British standing army was the brief out- 
break of a handful of frenzied men, stirred to momentary 
madness by a religious fanatic, and ready to go to death 
for the avenging of the saints. Already the seeming 
unanimity of lo 3 ’’alty was gone ; those who were Eo 3 'alists 
at heart found that they had still enemies to meet ; and 
it was proved that the new Government could in no wise 
relax the vigilance of their defence of order, or presume 
upon the support of an undivided nation. 

Before the new Parliament met in ^lay, the Coronation 
of the King took place, on April 23rd, with all the splendour 
that copious expense could achieve in an ago saturated 
with a love of florid displa 3 % and with what was doubtless 
a careful and politic anxiety to revive in their most authentic 
form all the ancient observances and ceremonies which 
had in the past attended the rite. Alread 3 ^ the most pro- 
minent adherents of the King had been advanced in the 
peerage, and on the day before the Coronation ceremonies 
six Earls — amongst whom Clarendon was one — ^were in- 
vested with their new dignity with the ancient and stately 
ceremonial so long in abeyance. But even amid the 
rejoicings of the Coronation new seeds of dissension were 
laid in a soil only too fertile for their propagation. The 
Duke of York was deemed, by those who held to older 
fashions, to have assumed too much of that precedence 
which was accorded to Monsieur the brother of the King 
in the Court of France, but which had no warrant in the 
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usages of England ; and the fact that he was allowed to 
appropriate a place in the procession for his own “ Master 
of the Horse,” and that the holder of the honoured place 
was a youthful member of the upstart family of the' Jermyns, 
was enough to stir up much heartburning amongst the 
older Royalist nobility, and to engage the attention and 
compel the anxiety even of Clarendon himself. The Chan- 
cellor had to steer his course amidst a v6ry hotbed of popular 
excitement, and of Court factions and intrigues, but thinly 
covered by a veneer of seemingly whole-hearted loyalty. 

Before Parliament met, another project had been fully 
discussed and practically settled. This was the marriage 
of the King wth the Portuguese Princess, Catherine of 
Braganza. It was an alliance which involved many dangers, 
and what were, at the best, but doubtful advantages. 
Clarendon had, at a later date, to bear the blame of an 
arrangement which brought no satisfaction either to the 
King or to the nation, and which eventually did much to 
check the tide of loyalty. But ho is careful to tell us that 
the inception of the scheme did not come from him ,* that 
the first suggestion was not even made to him, and that 
he interfered in it no further than his relations to the King 
imperatively demanded. But he adds that had it been 
otherwise, he would have felt no reason to disavow, or be 
ashamed of, his action in promoting the marriage of the King 
to any suitable consort. 

Such a project had, indeed, much to commend it, had 
Pate been kinder, and had not the position of European 
affairs been so tangled. Clarendon had long urged th© 
propriety of the King’s marriage. It was all the more his 
duty to do so now, when any delay in the matter might 
seem to promise the eventual succession to the Crown of 
the children of his own daughter, the Duchess of York. 
Clarendon had no ambition for such elevation, and he knew 
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well how any suspicion of such a scheme would expose him 
to the accusations of his enemies. He would best have 
liked that the King should choose a Protestant consort, 
but the only one who could be suggested was the daughter 
of the Dowager Princess of Orange, and to that match 
Charles was invincibly opposed. The Portuguese alliance 
offered certain advantages. It promised a counterpoise to 
the power of Spain (and, as such, it would unquestionably 
secure the friendliness of France), and thus seemed to offer 
help in maintaining a safe position in foreign relations, 
and preventing the probability of foreign war. For the 
stable settlement of affairs at home, no condition was more 
absolutely essential than the maintenance of peace abroad ; 
and for this, if for no other reason, Clarendon was passion- 
ately determined to avoid any foreign complications. If 
an alliance with a Catholic Princess were necessary, none 
could apparently involve less danger than one which brought 
about a Portuguese rather than a Spanish connection. 

Clarendon had no mind to cultivate an alliance with 
Spain, which must be purchased by such concessions as 
would have inflicted grave injury on England. The Spanish 
Ambassador, Batteville, had, at his very first audience, 
pressed for the surrender of Jamaica, which had been taken 
from Spain by the King’s rebellious subjects. He claimed 
also that Dunkirk and Mardyke, which had been handed over 
to Cromwell in virtue of his treaty with France, should be 
restored to their rightful sovereign. These demands he 
made, seemingly as matters of form. They were points 
which need not be pressed, if England were prepared to make 
a treaty which would be advantageous to Spain, and if 
Portugal received no encouragement from England. If 
Clarendon disliked the Spanish alliance he disliked quite as 
much the methods of Court intrigue by which it was pressed. 
Batteville was astute enough to take a correct measure of 
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English courtiers. He conformed himself to the slipshod 
methods and the rollicking humour of Charles and his circle. 
He insinuated himself into the intimacy of the King’s booh 
companions : availed himself of the easy access to the King, 
■which Charles’s nonchalance permitted, and kneAv ho'w to 
suggest what might bo useful to him as a diplomat, in the 
careless intercourse of the table, and amidst the jests of a 
carouse at Court. Bristol did his best to aid the Spanish 
diplomat. Charles’s facile temper made him forget Bristol’s 
double-dealing, and Bristol, having regained some of his 
favour, “ had an excellent talent in spreading that gold- 
leaf very thin, that it might look much more than it -was,” ^ 
A whisper in the King’s ear might do much to foster Spanish 
designs, and with them Bristol’s influence. Clarendon 
knew well the dangers that success in that direction might 
involve. 

Nor were solid attractions wanting in the Portuguese 
alliance. For national prosperity, there was no greater 
essential than an encouragement to commerce, in an age 
when commerce throughout Western Europe was making 
immense advances, in which England had already earned, 
and must secure, her share. If this country were to balance 
the growing naval power of the Dutch, and their increasing 
mercantile marine, she must strengthen her hold upon the 
overextending trade in theEastern and Western seas. Holland 
must always bo more of a rival than an allj’" ; and Spain 
was a power with which no permanent or favourable alliance 
was probable or desirable, except in so far as it might be 
a balance against the power of France. Portugal com- 
manded a wider range of colonial trade, both in the East 
Indies and in Brazil, and it presently appeared, when 
definite proposals were laid before the King and his Ministers 
by the Portuguese Ambassador, that she was prepared to 
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pay highly for the privilege of an English alliance. A 
dowry of £500,000 was promised with the Portuguese 
Princess — ^no ineffective bait for one whose coffers were so 
ill-supplied as those of Charles. The port of Tangier, which 
could easily be made into an effective harbour and seemed 
likely to offer a command of the Mediterranean trade, was 
to be placed in the hands of England. Bombay was to 
be granted to her in the East Indies ; and perhaps most 
important of aU — the privilege of free trade to the Portu- 
guese colonies in Brazil and the East Indies was to be 
accorded to her. An abundant return was thus to be 
reaped both by the Crown and by the nation, at once 
in an enhancement of naval supremacy and in an exten- 
sion of commercial opportunities. It was only necessary to 
guard against the danger lest a Portuguese alliance might 
involve England in a war with Spain. 

Charles was attracted by the offers, and all the more so 
when he received from Montague — now Earl of Sandwich — 
a favourable account of the value of Tangier. Portugal 
had given more generous aid to the Eoj’-alist cause in its 
extremity than either France or Spain, and it had incurred 
the vengeance of Cromwell by giving shelter in the Tagus 
to Prince Eupert’s fleet when it was hard pressed by Crom- 
well’s ships. Such an alliance seemed not unlikely to be 
well received by the nation. 

Clarendon encouraged, rather than checked, the pro- 
posal, and this is aU that can be said of his attitude. But 
after the preliminary . steps had been taken, and engage- 
ments had already proceeded far with Portugal, he found 
that the whole project was threatened by a secret intrigue. 
Again that restless and versatile contriver, Bristol, had set 
himself to overturn the scheme. It is hard to decide what 
were his motives. In spite of his adoption of Eoman Catho- 
hcism, Bristol’s religious convictions were hardly of a kind 
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to dominate his policy ; but he had linked his lot with that 
of the Catholics — ^he may perhaps have already suspected 
Charles’s inclination to their faith — and he may well have 
thought that a Spanish alliance would confirm the influence 
which he hoped thus to acquire. It may be that he was 
angry only because he had not been taken into confidence 
at an earlier stage in the affair ; such a motive is not to be 
set aside in the case of one in whose character personal 
vanity predominated so largely, and who could so little 
estimate the general tendency of national feeling. Be that 
as it may, Clarendon found that Bristol’s influence was 
countermining the scheme, and that the King had been so 
far gained over as to contemplate the breach of an engage- 
ment to which his honour was already pledged, and which 
would have inflicted a galling wound on the pride of his 
expected allies. Already, it appeared, tempting offers had 
been conveyed to Charles of marriage with one or other of 
two Italian Princesses, whose dowry would be provided by 
the Spanish Court, and the choice of one of whom would 
have had its value enhanced by a close alliance with Spain. 
Even with one of more controlled temperament than Charles 
possessed, the element of personal qualifications might not 
unreasonably tell for a good deal in the selection of a wife. 
Bristol was commissioned to visit and report upon the 
ladies proposed for Charles’s hand, and made no secret of 
the reason of his voyage to Italy. The Spanish ambassador 
spoke openly in disparagement of the person and the attrac- 
tions of Catherine, and boasted that he had effectually 
stopped the presumption of the upstart -Court of Braganza 
in attempting to bolster up its rebellion against the Spanish 
Crown by an English alliance. 

Clarendon took his usual method in dealing with such 
a mixture of intrigue and arrogance. To the some- 
what nauseous personal details which were furnished in 
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disparagement of the Portuguese Princess, he perhaps, as 
politician, gave but scant attention. He permitted Bristol 
to depart on his extraordinary mission, and addressed him- 
self to the King with his customary plainness of speech. 
He exposed to him the braggart boasts of Bristol, whose 
vanity had not permitted him to keep even a secret 
of his own contriving. He desired him to remember the 
extent of his own engagement to Portugal, and how far 
his honour was involved. If arguments were to be found 
for withdrawing from the project, it would be well to consult 
on these with his Council. The choice of a consort was 
perhaps a matter somewhat too delicate for discussion at 
a Council Board, But Clarendon might, at least, suggest 
that the King of England could hardly with dignity 
submit his marriage to the judgment of the Court of 
Spain. 

The Chancellor knew his master well. It was by appeals 
to his vanity and to his love of ease that Charles could best 
be moved. The plain reproaches of his Minister were irk- 
some, and in the long run became unbearable to him, but 
they impressed his pliable spirit. He minimized the extent 
of the charge given to Bristol, and then consented to his 
recall. He found, or fancied that he found, that the portrait 
of Catherine belied the imflattering accounts he had received. 
His temper was irritated by the impudent threats of the 
Spanish ambassador, who was imperiously commanded 
to quit the Kingdom. Above all, the Ministers of France 
took steps to prevent that triumph to Spain which would 
have accrued from a breach of the alliance. La Bastide 
was sent with full credentials to deal personally with the 
Chancellor. The French King, he told him, was friendly 
to Portugal, although for the present his alliance with 
Spain prevented any overt assistance to the Braganza 
family. But he was ready to help the King of England with 
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financial aid, if Charles should himself, by private under- 
standing, undertake such assistance. Meanwhile he thought 
that the King “ could not bestow himself better in marriage 
than with the Infanta of Portugal.” Further, hints were 
given that an understanding might be reached between the 
Crowns as to their relations to the States of Holland, and 
as to the steps to be taken against the dangers which the 
Dutch naval power threatened to both. 

The matter proceeded no further than an interchange 
of friendly proposals ; but there was one incident connected 
with it, of which Clarendon has given us a full account. 
Before the negotiations closed, La Bastide took the oppor- 
tunity of a confidential interview with the Chancellor to 
broach to him a proposal which, to one of Hyde’s character, 
was nothing but an insult. He was commissioned. La 
Bastide said, by Fouquet, the Finance Minister of France, 
to express his deep respect for Clarendon, and his sense of 
the trust and power he now enjoyed. But he understood 
how easily the Chancellor might, under present circumstances, 
be hard put to it to maintain his high position from scantiness 
of means, and he had therefore sent him a present, small 
indeed, but only as an earnest of as much, or more, to be 
paid him every year. He would have need of it to secure, 
by becoming generosity, the means of meeting the secret 
machinations of his enemies at Court. La Bastide con- 
cluded by showing him bills for £10,000, payable at 
sight. 

However much such a proposal was in accordance with 
the political morality of the day, Clarendon did not hesitate 
to show his indignation, and his disgust that it should have 
been made to him. “ If this con’espondence must lead 
him to such a reproach,” he said, “ he would unwillingly 
enter upon it.” La^ Bastide must let Monsieur Fouquet 
know “ that the Chancellor of England could receive wages 
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only from his own master.” Such an excess of scrupulosity 
could only appear, to one trained in the school to wbicli 
La Bastide was accustomed, as merely assumed. He still 
pressed the absolute secrecy of the gift, until Clarendon 
broke off the interview in stern anger. 

The sequel was what we might expect. The King and 
the Duke of York came to Clarendon before the angry fit 
was gone, and heard the story told with Hyde’s usual plainness 
of indignant speech. “ They both laughed at him, saying 
‘ that the French did all their business that way ; ’ and the 
King told him ‘ he was a fool,’ implying ‘ that he should 
take his money.’ ” The Chancellor vainly sought to impress 
upon the King something of his own feeling of pride, and 
besought him “ not to appear to his servants so unconcerned 
in things of that nature.” Either the French King would 
heheve that he took the money without his master’s know- 
ledge, and so look on him as a treacherous knave ; or ” that 
he received it with his Majesty’s approbation, which must 
needs lessen his esteem of him, that he should permit his 
servants of the nearest trust to grow rich at the charge of 
another prince, who might the next day become his enemy.” ^ 
The King could only smilingly reply “ that few men were 
so scrupulous.” There is something almost comical in the 
effort on the part of Clarendon to press upon the King that 
self-respect, which he had long since cast aside, and the 
place of which was supplied by a mask of cynicism. It 
was quite true that scruples such as those of Hyde were 
rare in his day, and formed no part of the usages of the 
Court of France. But Clarendon did not know that it 
would soon be unnecessary to go to France for an example 
of shameless venality. The time was not far distant when 
Charles, having got rid of his irksome Mentor, was himself 
to fill his own coffers by accepting a bribe more infamous 

* Life, i. 523. 
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than that which he vainly tried to -persuade his prouder 
servant not to reject with scorn and contempt. 

Eor good or ill, the project of the Portuguese alliance 
weathered the storm of intrigue directed against it at home 
and abroad. Without being its proposer, or the chief 
guide in the negotiations, Hyde did not refuse a joint 
responsibility for its arrangement. We shall afterwards 
see how little it realized his hopes ; in what sordid wrangles 
it involved him ; how unpopular it became ; and how much 
it contributed to deepen the degradation of Charles’s Court. 
But for the time the prospect seemed promising enough. 
The fact of the Princess’s religion was, no doubt, a stumbling- 
block which might well have caused greater anxiety to 
Clarendon, and which might have fretted the prejudices of 
the English people. But here, as on many other occasions, 
ho seems to have forced himself, against what to a later 
day must seem fairly strong evidence, to discredit any 
idea that action on the part of Charles might be prompted 
bv an inclination to the Church of Rome. To that Church 
Clarendon was as invincibly opposed as was his first master, 
Charles the First. He knew the earnestness of the injunc- 
tions laid on his son, by that master whose memory be so 
deeply revered. It is impossible to believe that doubts 
and anxieties were not repeatedly roused in Clarendon’s 
mind with regard to the relations of the present King to 
that Church. But he seems sternly to have fought against 
and repressed any such suspicions. Apparently, the reali- 
zation of these suspicions would have ruined his faith in , 
the honesty and good feeling of his master, and with almost 
exaggerated energy he repudiates any such belief. If he 
suspected any danger of the kind from the Portuguese 
alliance, he put it firmly aside. And it is certain that 
whatever ill accrued from that marriage, it was not from that 
cause. Catherine of Braganza remained throughout a 
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negligible quantity in English politics. Neither at Court, nor 
with any section of society, did she exercise any appreciable 
influence, either in promoting or retarding the acceptance 
in her adopted country of the tenets of her Church. What- 
ever the closeness of the ICing’s relations to that' Church, 
and whatever his determination to strain his prerogative 
in its favour, neither was influenced in the smallest degree 
by the religion of his wife. It is true that at a later day, 
the religion of the Queen, and the presence at Cornet of her 
Cathohc attendants, enhanced the fury of an unthinking 
storm of anti- Catholic feeling. But it was only 'a small 
aggravation of an irrational outburst of rehgious prejudice. 

The marriage treaty was arranged in time to be notified 
to Parliament when it met in May, 1661, and from that 
time the negotiations proceeded with all the customary 
diplomatic deliberation. The announcement was received 
with the same loyal acceptance as the other proposals of 
the Government, in an assembly much more markedly 
Eoyalist in feeling than even the Convention Parhament, 
which had carried out the first steps in the Eestoration 
settlement. Its zeal might even have been deemed em- 
barrassing, and Clarendon was chiefly urgent that a per- 
manent settlement should be provided for, by confirming 
the Act of Indemnity and Obhvion, before the Eoyalists 
devised new means of reaping fresh spoils of conquest. 
Another Act which he pressed forward was that bringing 
back the bishops to the House of Lords. It was, to his mind, 
a guarantee for the restoration of the. Church, which it had 
.been the central aim of his late master, as it was his o?vn, 
to accomphsh. Whatever compromise roight be made as 
to ceremonies and articles, Clarendqn could not admit that 
his debt to the Church had been paid until she had been 
re-estabhshed in her rightful position in the State. The 
memory of those bitter days, when what he recognized as 
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the good work of the Long Parliament had been rudely 
marred by the subsequent excesses of the zealots, and when 
the constitution bad been overturned by violence which 
posed as legislation, was too vividly impressed upon his 
mind to suffer him to rest until the prelates of the Church 
were placed on their former level with the temporal peers. 

Here, again, he met with fractious opposition from 
Bristol. It is diflScult to find a consistent clue to all the 
windings of policy devised by that mercurial brain, and 
to guess at the objects which inspired him. The BiU was 
easily passed by the House of Commons, where some opposi- 
tion might have been expected. In the House of Lords 
its passage was less easy. Those peers, who had in the old 
days assented to the exclusion, were only too ready to 
have their former vote forgotten, and raised no voice against 
the Bill. It was Bristol who, to secure the support of the 
Catholics, put himself forward as its opponent, and con- 
trived to impress the King with the conviction that the 
restoration of the bishops to the House of Lords would render 
impossible any BiU for modifying the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics. The progress of the Bill was slow, 
and it was only on inquiring into the cause of this, that 
Clarendon found that Bristol had succeeded in conveying 
the idea that the King did not wish it to pass. With his 
usual blunt directness Clarendon asked the King for an 
explanation, and then heard of Bristol’s machinations. 
His reply was prompt. He regretted that the King had 
been prevailed upon to obstruct a BiU on which he knew 
his Majesty’s heart was so much set. If the reason for such 
obstruction were known, it would be fatal to aU Roman 
CathoUc hopes, “ to which his Majesty knew that Hyde 
was no enemy.” These last words were an intimation, as 
plain as could be given, that Hyde might easily be converted 
into an enemy to their hopes. Charles took his lesson 
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submissively, and orders were given that the Bill should 

puss. Bristol attempted to bluster, ‘ ^ 

i£ the Bill were passed that day he would speah against it, 
lo which,” adds Hyde, “ the Ohanoellor gave him an 
answer that did not please him ; and the Bill was passe 
that day.” Clarendon’s methods could compel the consen 
of the IQng, and could silence the arrogance or the persis- 
tency of fractious opponents. They were scarcely fitted to 


conciliate either. 

Parliament had been compliant, and- had passed at least 
two Acts which Clarendon deemed imperatively urgent. 

It was prorogued, after a short session, on July 30th, to meet 
again on November 20th. There remained still to he dealt 
with what were perhaps the most difficult problems of aU, 
the questions of compromise as to the ceremonies and the 
doctrines of the Church, of the relation between the Noncon- 
formists and the orthodox Churchmen, and of the degree of 
toleration that might be allowed to divergent forms of belief. 
These were three absolutely distinct branches of the reli^ouB 
controversy, and to confuse them leads only to prejudice 
and error. Clarendon had seen enough of the temper of the 
Parliament to perceive that time was necessary to ripen 
these questions for a settlement, and that the process would 


go on more smoothly during a recess than in the heated 
atmosphere of Parliamentary discussion. The discussions 
at the Savoy, the negotiations between the leading Non- 
conformists and the bishops, and the formulating of pro- 
posa s on either side, had represented one phase of thi 
discussions, and bad led to little result. The matter wa; 
ow one m which the Grown and its advisers must initiat 
policy, and do their best to smooth its passage during th 
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In this matter it was inevitable that the leading part 
in framing a policy should fall to Clarendon. Of the old 
friends who would have been his chief advisers and guides 
in this work, many had passed away. But amongst the 
bishops three especially remained who were associated with 
old memories, and linked to him by mutual sympathy and 
respect. These were Brian Duppa, the former tutor of 
Charles IL, lately Bishop of Salisbury, and now of Win- 
chester ; George Morley, now Bishop of Worcester, and soon 
after, successor of Duppa at Winchester; and Gilbert Sheldon 
at first Bishop of London, and subsequently Archbishop of 
Canterburj'’ on the death of Juxon, in 1663. Juxon’s claims 
to the Primacy were pre-eminent ; he had appeared with 
the Martyr-King in that memorable scene on the scaffold 
at Whitehall, and none other than he could fill the 
Archiepiscopal chair, which had been- vacant since Laud 
had preceded his master in his death upon Tower Hill. But 
Juxon’s tenure of the office was little more than nominal, 
and, even during his lifetime, Sheldon was the foremost 
representative of the Church. 

Duppa, the Bishop of Winchester, had been the man 
closest in the confidence of Laud, and had been the chief 
agent in carrying out his reforms in the University of Oxford. 
This must of itself have been sufficient to earn for him the 
warm sympathy of Clarendon, and his subsequent career 
had confirmed those early ties. To Clarendon, he was not 
only the trusted friend of his early patron. Laud, but the 
man to whom his royal master had committed, in solemn 
words, the religious education of his son ; and that duty 
Duppa had carried out with an unswerving devotion, 
with however small success. His own personal character, 
the gentleness of his temper, and his saintly life, had 
strengthened the respect which was felt for him by 
all loyal Churchmen, and during the short time that he 
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survived the Eestoration, he had a deserved influence on 
the counsels that directed the policy of the Church. 

George Morley was another of the old fraternity that 
had gathered at Great Tew, under the hospitable roof, and 
in the genial company, of Hyde’s early and most cherished 
friend. Lord Falkland. Morley’s scholarship, his social gifts, 
his ready wit, and his unfailing tact, had secured for him 
a prominent place amongst that goodly fellowship. He 
followed a line of his own in Church politics, and in early 
days was not pliable enough always to win the approval 
and the confidence of Laud, His reply, when bored by an 
inconvenient questioner as to what the Arminians “ held,” — 
“ that they held all the best preferments in England,” — ^was 
pointed enough to spread quickly, and the sarcasm it im- 
plied was not agreeable to Laud. But Morley was none 
the less a loyal son of the Church, and gave abundant evidence 
of his loyalty to the good cause. He had been one of the 
Chaplains of Charles I., remained with him throughout the 
days of trouble and danger to the end, and had been an exile 
from his master’s death to the Eestoration. In Morley, 
Clarendon could place the trust due to an old friend, a loyal 
Churchman, and a man of fearless character, and of ripe 
judgment. Against his uprightness of life no insinuation 
could be made. 

Gilbert Sheldon was a man of a different type from either 
of these two. While a stout defender of the rights of the 
Church, he, like Morley, had not always seen eye to eye 
with Laud. But he and Hyde were in closest sympathy. 
They had lived together at All Souls when Hyde was present 
at Oxford during the Civil War, and when the burden of 
directing the affairs of the King had rested chiefly upon him. 
Sheldon, in later days, had manfully resisted the encroach- 
ments of the Parliamentary Commissioners on the Univer- 
sity, and upon All Souls, of which he was Warden ; and it 
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decision : how should the basis of the Church be arranged, 
and to what extent was it to be made more comprehensive ? 

Since the end of the Savoy Conference, the strife between 
the adherents of the Church and the Nonconformists had 
been growing in intensity. Both sides were exasperated 
by the uncertainty, and both were furious against what 
they believed to be the exaggerated claims of their opponents. 
The King’s pliant humour had permitted to the various 
Dissenters an easy access to his person, and he was only 
too prone to give rise to expectations which were bound 
to be disappointed, and to unwary boasts on the part of 
the Nonconformists, which stimulated the Churchmen to an 
unyielding temper. The Bishops had been engaged during 
the vacation in revising the Book of Common Prayer, and 
sharp division of opinion had arisen amongst them— a 
division in regard to which Clarendon held strong views. 
Ought an attempt to be made to meet the views of the Non- 
conformists by modification of the Liturgy — or was it best 
to put a peremptory stop to agitation and discussion by 
restoring the ritual and the usages of the Church unchanged, 
so that the historic weight of continuity should be added to 
the authority of the law ? 

“ Some of the bishops,” says Clarendon, " who had 
greatest experience, and were in truth wise men,” adhered to 
the latter view. “ Others, equally grave, of great learning 
and unblemished reputation,” pressed for alterations and 
additions.^ He desired to hold the balance even between 
these opposite opinions. But his own judgment was 
decided. 

“ The truth is,” he adds, “ that what show of reason so 
ever and appearance of charity the latter opinion seemed to 
cany with it, the former advice was the more prudent, and 
would have prevented many inconveniences which ensued. 

> Life, ii. 119. 
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“ It is,” he proceeds, “ an unliappj" policy, and always un- 
happily applied, to imagine that that classes of men can be 
recovered and reconciled by partial concessions, or granting 
less than they demand. And if all were granted they would 
have more to ask. Their faction is their religion ; nor are 
those combinations ever entered into upon real and substan- 
tial motives of conscience, how erroneous so ever, but consist 
of many glutinous materials, of will, and humour, and folly, 
and Imavery, and malice, and ambition, which make men 
cling inseparably together till they have satisfaction in all 
their pretences, or till they are absolutely broken and subdued, 
which may always be more easily done than the other.” ^ 

Clarendon recognized, as clearly as did Swift a generation 
later, that dissent was the essential motive of dissenters, 
and that all concessions would be with them but an incitement 
to new divergences. He remembered the case of the Scottish 
Utmgy, in which changes were introduced in order to meet 
the desire for a distinctive liturgy, and were afterwards 
resented as departures from the established order, which 
might otherwise have been peaceably accepted. Changes were 
now sought only that they might be the starting-point for 
further change. Meanwhile the Nonconformists inveighed 
with new bitterness against the old liturgy, and their angrj'’ 
invective provoked the House of Commons to greater im- 
patience at the delay in its restoration. Clarendon recog- 
nized the old and ever-present fact that it was easier to 
preserve an old form, with all its possible defects, than to 
devise a new one with the view of reconciling irreconcilable 
divergences. He had to remember also that besides the 
Presbyterians there was the strong phalanx of the Inde- 
pendents, who would rather see episcopacy flourish than that 
the Presbyterians should govern. 

Clarendon was not unwilling that a calm and rational 
spirit of concession should prevail, and that non-essential 

* Ibid., p. 121. 
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usages should be modified to meet conscientious scruples. 
In the abstract this ought to have been possible ; but as 
things stood it was a hopeless ideal. He had to take 
account of the angry exasperation of temper that prevailed ; 
and for the general weal he felt that some settlement, however 
peremptory, was essential. However unwilhngly, he was 
compelled to decide for the drastic exercise of authority 
which might, once for all, compose the strife and produce a 
settlement. Expedition was of the first importance in the 
business. 

It was in this spirit that the speech of the King to Parlia- 
ment was framed. He had hoped, said the King, that the 
composing of differences in regard to non-essentials might 
have already been obtained. He was grieved at the delay. 
The Book of Common Prayer was now to be presented to 
him by Convocation. It would thereafter be laid before the 
House of Lords ; and upon that foundation he trusted that 
an Act of Uniformity might be based. 

As approved by Convocation, with certain alterations 
which rather strengthened than diminished the force of the 
ecclesiastical authority, the Book of Common Prayer was 
presented to the House of Lords. The Earl of Northumber- 
land, whose Presbyterian leanings were pronounced, suggested 
that no change whatever should be made, and that the Act 
of Uniformity of Elizabeth’s reign should once more be the 
authority for its observance. But the time for that was too 
late. Convocation had already done its work, and that 
work could not be disregarded. The legal authority had 
given its pronouncement ; it remained only to say how 
that pronouncement should be enforced. In this spirit the 
House of Lords entered upon the discussion of the Bill of 
Uniformity. 

The first question of importance was the imposition of 
episcopal ordination as a necessary condition of the tenure 
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of any ecclesiastical office. That was decided in the afdrma- 
tive ; and the requisition of assent as well as consent to all 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer was carried against 
the resistance of those who, on behalf of the Nonconformists, 
argued that “ assent ” imphed a more complete approbation 
than mere “ consent.” When the Bill had passed the House 
of Lords and was sent to the Commons, it soon appeared that 
the Church party there was determined to increase its 
severity. “ Every man,” says Clarendon, “ according to his 
passion, thought of adding something to it that might make 
it more grievous to somebody whom he did not love.” How- 
ever earnest was Clarendon’s loyalty to the Church, those 
words give evidence enough of the vexation of the Statesman 
at the unmeasured bitterness of ecclesiastical partizanship. 

A new and rigid subscription, abjuring the lawfulness of 
resistance and the Solemn League and Covenant, was im- 
posed upon every holder of a benefice, or of an of&ce in a 
University. This created bitter opposition when the Bill 
was sent back to the Lords, and the discussion mainly turned 
upon the express repudiation of the Covenant, to which many 
laymen had already sworn. These, while they consented to 
its being laid aside for the future, were by no means ready to 
repudiate all the principles which it embodied. The Covenant 
still represented the charter of Presbyterianism, and to 
inflict a needless insult upon tenets conscientiously held by 
many who had given powerful aid towards the King’s 
restoration, seemed a needless perpetuation of bitter 
memories. But the Lords could not refuse their assent, and 
this new instrument of exclusion was added to the Bill 
substantially in the form desired by the ultra-Eoyalists of 
the House of Commons. 

In this form the Bill received the royal assent on the day 
when Parliament was adjourned, May 19th. No long delay 
was to occur before the axe of authority fell, and the penalty 
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of any divergence from the uniform discipline of the Church 
was to take effect forthwith. On August 24th, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day — of evil omen — all incumbents who declined to 
accept and conform to the whole contents of the Book of 
Common Prayer were, ipsojacio, with no further legal process, 
to be deprived of their benefices, and the patrons were to 
present others in their place. 

Clarendon was too sober in his judgment, and had too 
much of the statesman in his composition, to welcome the 
rigid terms which the triumphant Churchmen were determined 
to exact. Ho was not one of those who thought a victory 
was confirmed by an arrogant disregard of the claims of the 
vanquished. Had he been able to shape the terms of the 
Act according to his o^vn ideas of policy and prudence, he 
would undoubtedly have imposed checks upon the ambition 
of the fiery spirits of his party. But we must remember his 
position and his sympathies. The double object of all his 
long struggles had been to establish in all its dignity the 
constitutional monarchy, and to restore the Church to its 
rights and privileges. It was not for him to fight too hard 
against the full assertion of these rights. W e must remember, 
too, that his own inclination towards moderation came from 
policy and prudence, and not from any sympathy with the 
vanquished, or an}^ conviction that the measure meted out 
to them was in any whit more severe than that which they 
had exacted in their day of triumph, and would readily have 
reinforced were it again in their power to do so. Above all. 
Clarendon saw that in the hard task which lay before 
him in re-establishing a settled Government, the first essential 
was the ending of weary struggles, and the settling of doubtful 
contentions. Any settlement was better than perpetual 
controversy. It was a smaller matter to adjust the balance 
according to an ideal of just and politic moderation, than 
to comply with the imperious maxim, “ that it is for the 
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advantage of the State that there be an end of 
litigation.” 

That there should be an outburst of anger from those 
who believed themselves to be martyrs was only to be 
expected. The Declaration of Breda, it was said, had been 
flagrantly violated. The answer was perfectly easy. The 
King had referred the religious settlement to Parliament, 
and had promised that meanwhile there should be no in- 
terference with liberty of conscience. It is noteworthy 
that Clarendon rests the case upon this plea — that the 
Crown must act subject to a Parliamentary decision. So far 
as it goes it is an adequate defence. But there remains the 
far stronger argiiment that liberty of conscience was a very 
different thing from a pledge that those who refused to accept 
the principles of the Church should have a right to hold her 
benefices and dictate her poUcy. That would have meant, 
not toleration of, but surrender to, the divergent forces. 

But the outburst of anger on the part of a defeated 
faction had serious effects on the action of Charles II. Now, 
as often before, his Chancellor had to lament that he was 
too irresolute, and apt to be shaken in those counsels which, 
with the greatest deliberation, he had concluded.” Con- 
cessions might be right or wrong ; but once a policy was 
decided, concessions wrung from the weakness of a vacillating 
and indolent nature were fatal. Anything that love of ease 
did not accomplish, the flattery of the defeatedNonconformists 
achieved. The King was their only hope ; in his mercy thej’’ 
looked for a recompense for that loyalty which was none the 
less sincere because they shrank from straining their con- 
sciences by compliance with minute points of order and of 
disciphne. At least, let three months pass before the blow 
feU that was to strip them of their Hvelihood and separate 
them from their flocks. Such an act of mercy would vindicate 
the royal prerogative. 
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Concessions granted by royal prerogative would mean new 
force for that prerogative ; it would bring with it the increase 
of personal influence at the expense of the law ; it seemed 
to promise the conciliation of new adherents ; and it certainly 
involved the weakening of the orthodox Churchman as well 
as the Nonconformist. Before the end of this year, 1662, 
Charles issued a Declaration, purporting to dispense with the 
more severe laws against the Eoman Catholics. It was 
contrived by a Httle clique of courtiers opposed to Clarendon, 
and of their gradual rise to influence we shall presently see 
more. It was intended as a means of consolidating their 
hold upon the King, and of increasing the number of their 
own adherents. It soon became clear that the Declaration 
assumed a dispensing power for the royal prerogative, which 
the nation would repudiate, and which even the House of 
Commons, with all its effusive loyalty, would not confirm. 
In that Declaration, pubhshed on December 6th, the King 
expressly confirmed the Act of Uniformity and stated his own 
intention of maintaining it. He defended himself against 
the charge that in that Act he had violated the Declaration 
of Breda. It was intended to provide for the discipline and 
government of the Church; but there still remained for 
consideration what concessions should be made for tender 
consciences in view of the severe penal laws ; and he an- 
nounced that he would ask the concurrence of Parliament 
to an Act which would allow him “ to exercise with a more 
universal satisfaction that power of dispensing which he 
conceived to be inherent in him.” But the Declaration was 
careful to add that no tightening of the most severe of the 
penal laws was to be construed as an intention of permitting 
equal toleration to aU religions. 

Clarendon was laid aside by illness when this Declaration 
was concocted and published, and although those who 
planned it endeavoured to make out that he had been an 
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assenting party, liis own words give a direct denial to 
this. 

When, in the spring of 1663, Charles attempted to give 
legislative effect to this Declaration by a Bill introduced by 
.Lord Eobartes and Lord Ashley into the House of Lords, he 
very quickly found out that the temper of the nation was 
in no compliant mood, and that there were marked limits 
to the submissive loyalty of the Commons. That House 
was not patient enough to wait for the Bill to be sent to it. 
A committee was at once appointed, and pronounced in no 
measured terms against any such scheme. It was incon- 
sistent with the laws of England ; it would endanger the 
.peace of the kingdom; it would expose the King to the 
restless importunity of every sect ; and it would “ establish 
schism by law.” The House of Lords acted in the same 
temper. Clarendon was joined in his opposition by 
Southampton and the Bishops, who thus fulfilled the part 
which Bristol had prophesied for them, of stalwart opponents 
of Catholic concessions. The Chancellor would not have 
been unwilling to see some sort of toleration. But his duty 
and his pohcy in this matter were clear. To have proceeded 
with the Bill would have strained to breaking point the loyalty 
of the Commons and of the nation. Toleration, to have any 
good effect, must be the voluntary work of Parliament, and 
not the contrivance of a Court clique. But Clarendon was 
under no mistake as to the odium he incurred with that 
clique, or as to the irritation which his conduct must arouse 
in the mind of the King, his master. 
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DOMESTIC DISSENSION AND FOREIGN COMPLICATIONS 

The (lifficuHies with which Clarendon had to deal in settling 
the affairs of the Church were, in essence, inevitable. Each 
side was struggling for very life. They had, to inspire them, 
not only profoundly hostile convictions, but the memory of 
years of angry strife and alternate persecution. But these 
difHculties were aggravated by the intrigues at Court, by the 
shiftless vacillation of the King, and by the underlying 
suspicion, which perhaps haunted Clarendon more than he 
admitted to himself with respect to the King, that concession 
might pave the way for indulgence to the Roman Catholics, 
to which the nation at large was profoundly opposed. His 
position was complicated by the perpetual bickerings of 
selfish factions, and by ignoble broils within the palace, in 
which he was compelled to interfere. 

It was in June, 1661, that the marriage treaty was signed. 
As might have been expected, long delays supervened. 
Lord Sandwich was despatched with a fleet to take over 
Tangier, and on his return voyage to escort the Princess to 
England. But that was a matter which did not proceed 
without interruption. There was a considerable body of 
opinion in Portugal which regarded with profound dislike 
the abandonment of a position so important. The Queen- 
Mother of Portugal was anxious to implement her agreement, 
but, in order to do so, she had to dispatch a Governor who 
was pledged to carry out the evacuation. Only a few days 
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before Sandwich arrived, that Governor suffered defeat at 
the hands of the Moors, and was placed in a position of serious 
danger. The arrival of Sandwich was timely. He was able 
to secure the place against the attacks of the Moors, and to 
escort the Portuguese troops back to their own country, 
where they were the objects of popular indignation, xill 
this took time ; and it was not till March, 1662, that Sandwich 
arrived at Lisbon, to escort the Princess Catherine to England, 
along with the stipulated dowry of £600,000. The Queen- 
Mother of Portugal was anxious, in this respect also, to meet 
the terms of the treaty ; but it was not easy for her to do so. 
The Portuguese Court could raise only a moiety of the dowry, 
and even that consisted in large part of merchandise and 
jewels of doubtful value. There were difficulties in handing 
over Bombay ; and the further conditions — as to free rights 
of trading in the East Indies and Brazil — could only slowly 
be made effectual. Those who had intrigued against the 
marriage found in these delays just the opportunity they 
desired. The reports which reached England were not all 
favourable to -the new Queen; and the affiance was by no 
means so popular as it had been a year before. All this told 
against Clarendon, to whom was imputed a far greater 
responsibility for the arrangement than was actually his, 
and who had been forced to support it, in its later stages, 
largely in order to counteract the intrigues of Bristol and 
the Spanish ambassador. 

It was on May 20th, 1662, that the Princess arrived at 
Portsmouth, where the King met her, and where the marriage 
ceremony took place. His first impression seems to have 
been fairly good, if we are to believe that a bridegroom 
would write full confidences to his Chancellor. 

“ If I have any skill in physiognomy, which I think I 
have,” he writes to Clarendon, “ she must be as good a woman 
as ever was born.” “ I cannot easily tell you,” he writes 
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again; “ how happy I think myself ; I must be the worst 
man living (which I think I am not) if I be not a good hus- 
band.” “Never two humours,” he adds, “were better 
fitted together than ours are.” 

Unfortunately Charles’s experiences had scarcely made 
him a judge of a good woman, and his superficial good humour 
was but a flimsy foundation for married happiness. 

The royal couple came to Hampton Court, with happy 
omen, on May 29 th; the Eung’s birthday; and the anniversary 
of his Eestoration. The Court of England; however, was 
scarcely a scene likely to be congenial to one who had lived a 
sequestered life, amidst strictly reh'gious surroundings, and in 
the formal routine of elaborate ceremonial ; nor was Charles, 
by character, or by the experiences through which he had 
passed, disposed to arrange his life according to the tastes of 
the devout bride whom policy had selected for him. But 
Clarendon was prepared to hope much from the King’s 
natural good nature and kindliness ; and, tempestuous as 
his life had hitherto been; the Chancellor strove to do his 
duty, with more of frankness,' perhaps, than of tact, by 
reminding his master “ of the infinite obligations he had to 
God, and that He expected another kind of return from him; 
in purity of mind and integrity of life.” Charles listened to 
these admonitions with a patience that was not altogether 
assumed, and seems to have been not unwilling to find merits 
in his bride. But a bridegroom that has to be schooled to 
his duty is hardly a promising husband. Unfortunately the 
lesson of his Chancellor was soon forgotten. There were not 
wanting those who found it to their advantage to countermine 
Clarendon’s efforts. At first things looked not unpromising 
for the newly married pair. The Queen had “ beauty and 
wit enough to make herself very agreeable to him” ^such 
are Clarendon’s, perhaps too roseate, words. The Kings 
resolutions were good, and he seems to have promisea 
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himself, if, not a union of ardent affection, at least the 
satisfaction of an innocent and fairly happy married life. 

But selfish designs and untoward circumstances soon 
dispelled such slender hopes as Clarendon persuaded himself 
to form. The licentiousness of the Court had already gone 
too far. The King’s boon companions were men who founded 
their own hopes on breaking down any good resolutions 
that their prince might form, and in bending his facile 
character to their own mould. Religion was with them 
nothing else than an easy object of ribald jest and ridicule ; 
and virtue nothing but a fantastic restraint upon the 
natural freedom of emancipated libertines. They could 
breathe only in the atmosphere of degraded and corrupt 
vice ; and it was by deliberately flouting all the cm’bs of 
decency that they could best undermine the Chancellor’s 
power. The spur of ambition and the greed for gain both 
urged them along the path towards which their craving for 
licentiousness also pointed. A licentious Com’t would be that 
in which money would be most freely squandered, and where 
sordid profits would be most plentiful. The more the moral 
lessons of Clarendon were set aside, the more surely would 
his authority be weakened, and his company become irksome 
to the King ; the more open would be the way for the 
baser crew to achieve influence and wealth. Charles’s mind 
was a son on which such seeds could easily be sown, and were 
like to yield an ample crop. . 

All this found powerful help from the lack of tact and 
perspicacity amongst the numerous company whom the Queen 
had brought as her companions. They were “ the most 
improper,” says Clarendon, “ to promote that conformity 
in the Queen that was necessary for her condition of future 
happiness.” “ Conformity,” on the Queen’s part, is a word 
which, in all the circumstances, has rather an ugly sound ; 
and the art of tactful management of the ladies of Court was 
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not perhaps one in which Clarendon possessed such m 
as qualified him for tho ofEco of critic. But at least I 
the flagrant faults in these Portuguese duennas, 
women wore " old and ugly and proud, incapable o 
conversation with persons of quality and a liberal educa 
It was their avowed object to perpetuate their own infl 
with tho Queen, and to prevent her from any confo 
cither with tho fashions or tho language of England, 
fancied that by rigid adherence to tho antique usages of 
Court they would compel tho English aristocracy to adopi 
manners. By their advice the Queen would not even wei 
English drosses which tho King had provided for his I 
and she received the ladies \vhom ho placed in attem 
on her without grace or cordiality. This was precisel 
conduct that made the work of the profligates easy, 
irritated the temper of the ICing, and that undermine( 
work of Clarendon. 

There was one figure at Court whoso presence plani 
deep seed of resentment between Charles and his Qi 
Lady Castlemaine had hitherto been the prime favouri 
the King’s seraglio. She was none of the comic actress 
flower girls from Covont Garden, whoso lavishly distrib 
favours had won the fancy of the King, or made him 
complacent follower of their former lovers. Barbara V£ 
could rank high amongst the ladies of the aristocracy, as 
daughter of Lord Grandison, a Eoyalist of unblemii 
reputation and lofty lineage, who had met his death in £ 
for the King’s father, and who had been one of Clarend 
most cherished friends. Even the callous conscience of 
King could not set aside the wrong his passion had don 
her and her husband, Mr. Palmer, who, to his honour, 
the title of Lord Castlemaine, conferred upon him as 
price of infamy, to be an insult rather than a distinction, f 
ac! Inner ac nnnlr^ dpnlinfid to bear that name. It 
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Irish earldom that was granted as the price of his •wife’s 
degradation, that being chosen because it was passed under 
the Irish Privy Seal, and so avoided the necessity of consulting 
the English Chancellor. Charles felt — and perhaps rightly 
felt — ^that to a mistress of that rank, and to her family, he 
must make some amends ; and he seems honestly to have 
intended — ^however we may guess that his resolution would 
soon have yielded to his passion — to have secured for her 
a dignified position at Court, while putting an end to bis own 
guilty intimacy with her. It was in this spirit that he 
presented “ the Lady,” as she was generally called, to the 
Queen, whose lady-in-waiting he intended that she should 
become. The Queen had abeady learned the story of the 
intrigue, and had declared that she would iirT=r szSei the 
mistress’s presence at her Court : and as ss she dis- 
covered the name of the newly presented Irhy- she showed 
her sense of the indignity by bursting hhc tesr-, and by 
retiring from the room. The racy scsndri ez a royal db- 
agreement was thus published to the Corrh and Qiark-s vrs?- 
speedily confirmed in feeling that hh own authority was 
concerned in dealing firmly with an tnnoarnly cutbuint of 
what he and hischosen companions 

obstinacy. The usages of the Frennh Cczriy and the erampi e 
of his own illustrious grandfather. Henry of draTar?e,.%er/i<rd 
to justify his decision ; and tbeze were not Tvontiny plenty 
of tongues ready to suggest that h.- nurrit he r.cnete-/ fn hk 
own Court, and must establhh toe zr'::r:{zte that the title 
of King’s mistress ought to be o-re of hor.O“.r and not oi 
shame. Those who, like Ciarenifoio.. 




h 


degrading innovation in Hnyhh noaon.o','^. rn.vet be ta 
their error. 

Bad blood was ^oev. en.gesod.a"-ad het/rae?; the ihho.; 
Court and the Portv^weve S' h e 

ambassador found hkoo-ei * 
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failure of Portugal, in various particulars, to carry out the 
full stipulations of the treaty, however earnestly the Queen- 
Mother laboured to do so, was now made matter of reproach. 
The King blamed the unhappy envoy as responsible for the 
obstinacy of the consort whom his Court had supplied ; the 
Queen reproached him with his false reports of the King's 
virtue and good nature, which she now discovered to be 
diplomatic fancies. Between the two the poor man “ thought 
it best to satisfy both by dying ” : and a fever brought him 
to the brink of the grave, from which some dawning hope of 
a reconciliation between the royal pair alone rescued him. 
Diplomats and statesmen, whose plans were thwarted, and 
whose lives were worried, by these connubial jars, might 
have been pardoned for lamenting that the promiscuous 
amours of the King did not make him callous to matrimonial 
bickerings. 

Charles, for once moved to persevering efforts to attain 
his end, did not abandon the hope of bringing the Queen 
to acquiesce in his decision by gentle means. He laid aside 
the anger which her conduct had at first aroused, and sought 
to cajole her into a better humour. He assured her that 
his intimacy with “ the Lady ” had already ceased, and that 
the place at Court which he proposed to assign to her would 
be the best guarantee against its renewal. But all these 
attempts were in vain. The Queen refused ,any compromise ; 
and on his side the King, whose superficial good humour 
was not incompatible with profound and pertinacious selfish- 
ness, did not scruple to expose her to every insult at Court. 
He threw himself with his usual cynicism into all the de- 
graded pleasures of the libertine crew of his choice com- 
panions ; openly pursued his intimacy with Lady Castlemaine, 
and taught his friends, as an easy means of access to ius 
favour, to flout the pretensions and the feelings of the 
Queen. 
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“ I wish,” he wrote to Clarendon, “ I may be unhappy in 
this world, and in the world to come, if I fail in the least 
degree of what I have resolved, which is of making my Lady 
Castlemaine of my wife’s bed-chamber. I am resolved to 
go through with this matter, let what will come of it : which 
again I solemnly swear before Almighty God ; therefore if 
you desire to have the continuance of my friendship, meddle 
no more in this business, except it be to bear down all false 
and scandalous reports, and to facilitate what, I am sure, 
my honour is so much concerned in ; and whosoever I find 
to be my Lady Castlemaine’s enemy in this matter, I do 
promise, upon my word, to be his enemy as long as I live. 
You may show this letter to my Lord-Lieutenant (Ormonde), 
and, if you have both a mind to oblige me, carry yourselves 
like friends to me in this matter.” ^ 

Charles’s easy humour cloaked an obstinacy as strong as 
that of any of his race. Be the object perverse enough, it 
asserted itself, in his facile character, with the pettishness to 
be found in a spoilt child. He knew Clarendon’s opinion of 
” the Lady,” whose acquaintance the Chancellor shunned, 
and to whom he had forbidden his wife to show any civilities. 
To Clarendon’s bitter annoyance, the King imposed on 
him of aU men the irksome duty of attempting an arrange- 
ment with the Queen. Clarendon had already met the 
request, when first made, by sturdy remonstrance, and by 
a powerful appeal to the King’s sense of honour. It was 
only when no other plan could be devised for composing the 
ugly business, that he felt it his duty to remonstrate with 
the Queen. It was*, he felt, “ too delicate a province for so 
plain-dealing a man.” The caprice of fortune never laid 
upon a man so proud as Clarendon, a task so irksome and 
so httle to his taste. Only the public interest involved 
forced him to breathe for a time the stifling atmosphere, and 
mix himself in the nauseating topics, of the royal matrimonial 

* Letters amongst Lansdowne MSS. in British Museum. Printed by 
Lingard, and in Lister’s Life of Clarendon, iii. 202. 
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■wranglings. Only th.e imperions need for suppressing a 
scandal which might smother the new settlement, and the 
royal power, in the mud of a sordid qnarrel, bade biTP 
■undertake a hatefnl duty. Honour could not be saved ; 
but disaster might perhaps be avoided. 

Again and again he attempted to argue with the Queen. 
He assured her, "with such confidence as he might, of the 
King’s promise to break the hated connection. He held out 
hopes of a cordial agreement between them to be gained 
by conceding what the King desired, at the expense of what 
Clarendon admitted to be a natural repugnance. He ex- 
plained to her the authority which the King possessed, 
and hinted — ^we may guess with what repugnance — at the 
usages of other Courts, where such scandals were condoned. 
He was met, once and again, by passionate outbursts, to 
which the Queen gave way, and which, he knew, would only 
provoke the resentment of the King — ^the resentment of a 
nature, slow to be aroused, but once aroused, relentless 
because of its very cynicism. At length the Chancellor 
thonght that he had prevailed, and the Queen professed her 
duty to her husband. But with an ili-judged change of 
humour she chose this mistimed moment for appearing unduly 
concihatory to her rival, and thereby diminished such respect 
as her resistance had gained, even from those whom it pro- 
voked. Charles not unnaturally believed that the violence 
of an indignation so quickly appeased had been due only 
to capricious obstinacy, and to no strength of virtuous self- 
respect. His tyranny grew the greater by her weakness. 
He dismissed ah but one or two of her followers, and left 
her friendless amidst an unfriendly Court. Clarendon 
worked in vain ; he had done what he could to save the 
situation, and now “ made it his humble suit to the King 
that he might be no more consulted "with nor employed in 
an affair in which he had been so unsuccessful. 
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A semblance of reconciliation, whatever that was worth, 
was somehow patched up. The King no longer openly- 
flouted his wife before the crowd of complaisant courtiers. 
On her part she submitted to his will, and stooped to the 
ignoble part assigned her in a profligate Court. She accepted, 
with gratitude, such an occasional show of kindness, as from 
time to time made the Court gossips surmise that a better 
understanding might come. Bor the rest she sank into 
insignificance amidst such childish amusements as were to 
fill up her life. 

Praise and blame are alike out of place in regard to 
Clarendon’s conduct in the affair, and we may spare our- 
selves the tedious morahzings of his critics. No one loathed 
more utterly than he the disgusting licentiousness out of 
which the whole sordid story grew, and no one treated with 
more contemptuous austerity the objects of the King’s 
passion, and the pandars to his vices. However high his 
owm ideal of domestic virtue. Clarendon was a man of the 
world, not blind to its vices, and not eager to pry into 
scandals or pursue the secrets of private life. It was not 
only the vice of Charles’s courtiers, it was the sickening parade 
of debauchery in all its nakedness, which seemed to him to 
make the Court unmanly and contemptible. Feeling as he 
did, he had spoken words of bold remonstrance to the King 
himself, although he was fully conscious how irksome his 
moralizings were, and how easily they lent themselves to 
the gibes of Charles’s baser companions. Busy tongues 
carried to him tales of these sneers — which were, indeed, 
scarcely concealed in his own presence, and which were only 
too openly betrayed by the behaviour of the sycophantish 
crew. He saw how fatal was the ruin caused by the flagitious 
obscenity of the Court — sunk as it was far below the level 
of the free play of licentious gallantry ^ — and he knew well 

1 The more we become familiar with the intimate record? of the age, the 
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that this unseemly matrimonial fracas proclaimed it to the 
world. He tried rebuke and remonstrance. When these 
failed, he only did his duty in attempting — ^\'ainly, as it 
proved — ^a compromise ; and it was with disgust as weU as 
weariness that he turned away from the degrading and 
hopeless task of patching up the strife that was undermining 
aU his efforts at reconstruction. The Court which he 
dreamed of restoring, chastened by adversity, enhanced in 
dignity, resting upon a sound constitutional foundation, and 
fenced by a bulwark of stately reverence, was now to be a 
byword amongst the people, as the home of ignoble trifling, 
of bestial vice, of sordid intrigue, and of vulgarizing domestic 
jars. 

The little clique of his enemies comprised Bristol, that 
strange mixture of contradictions — fantastic vanity and 
flightiness, tempered by subtle wariness and vigorous intel- 
lectual strength ; treachery and double-dealing, redeemed by 
occasional gleams of romantic extravagance and enthusiastic 
zeal ; Buckingham, to whom all virtue was a natural object of 
antipathy, and pre-eminence in profligacy his chief ambition ; 
and Ashley, whose keen intellect and cunning assump- 
tion of specious aims, were the instruments of a boundless 
ambition, and were unchecked by any thought of principle, 
or any scruple of consistency. They had as humbler tools, 
in their sordid work, Sir Henry Bennet and Sir Charles 
Berkeley. All found in this sorry affair, precisely the 
most favourable means of promoting the one aim which 
held them together — the undermining of Clarendon’s power. 
Eor this object they were all alike prepared to support the 
pretensions, and flatter the vanity, of the shameless and 
grasping courtesan, to ruin the happiness of the wife, to 

more we recognize how little its sickening degradation is described by any 
of the epithets usually applied to the reign of the “ merry monarch. r 
filth was even more disgusting than its vice, its obscenity than its hcentiou 
ness, and its unmanliness than its profligacy. 
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degrade the honour, and send to slumber the scruples, o£ 
the King, and to besmh'ch that Crown, which a flood of 
unselfish loyalty had restored, only two years before, to 
the love and reverence of the nation. 

But other matters, of larger puhHc concern, had to he 
faced by Clarendon ; and in these, too, he was obstructed 
by the machinations of the same unscrupulous clique. 

We are apt to forget, in the engrossing incidents of our 
civil war, and its sequel, the enormous changes that were 
in progress in the material condition of the country, and 
the larger economic struggle that was being waged between 
the Western European Powers in regard to the supremacy 
in commercial undertakings, as developed by the colonial 
enterprise of the time. Wars were to be carried on hereafter, 
not on the ground of dynastic disputes or of religious differ- 
ences, but in order to gain a firm footing in the vastly in- 
creasing field of commercial operations. The sovereignty 
of the seas was necessary to achieve that end, and it was 
this underlying conviction that prompted the United Pro- 
vinces to their struggle with the Enghsh fleet — a struggle, the 
ultimate fate of which remained long doubtful in view of 
the intense importance of the warring interests, and the 
indomitable courage of the combatants on either side. 
Cromwell had enormously developed the commercial supre- 
macy of England by the Navigation Act, which required 
that foreign goods should arrive in England only in ships 
sailing under the English flag, or under the flag of the country 
in which the commodities had their origin. This Act was 
renewed by the Convention Parliament and confirmed by 
the Parliament of 1661, in its full stringency of operation. 
It threatened the very foundation of the Dutch naval and 
commercial supremacy, and planted a root of enmity between 
England and the United Provinces, rendered permanent by 
the irreconcilable opposition of material interests which grew 
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that this unseemly matrimonial fracas proclaimed it to the 
world. He tried rebuke and remonstrance. When these 
failed, he only did his duty in attempting — ^\'ainly, as it 
proved — a compromise ; and it was with disgust as well as 
weariness that he turned away from the degrading and 
hopeless task of patching up the strife that was undermining 
all his efforts at reconstruction. The Court which he 
dreamed of restoring, chastened by adversity, enhanced in 
dignity, resting upon a sound constitutional foundation, and 
fenced by a bulwark of stately reverence, was now to be a 
byword amongst the people, as the home of ignoble trifling, 
of bestial vice, of sordid intrigue, and of vulgarizing domestic 
jars. 

The little clique of his enemies comprised Bristol, that 
strange mixture of contradictions — fantastic vanity and 
flightiness, tempered by subtle wariness and vigorous intel- 
lectual strength ; treachery and double-dealing, redeemed by 
occasional gleams of romantic extravagance and enthusiastic 
zeal ; Buckingham, to whom ail virtue was a natural object of 
antipathy, and pre-eminence in profligacy his chief ambition ; 
and Ashley, whose keen intellect and cunning assump- 
tion of specious aims, were the instruments of a boundless 
ambition, and were unchecked by any thought of principle, 
or any scruple of consistency. They had as humbler tools, 
in then sordid work. Sir Henry Bennet and Sir Charles 
Berkeley. All found in this sorry aflair, precisely the 
most favourable means of promoting the one aim which 
held them together — the undermining of Clarendon’s power. 
For this object they were all alike prepared to support the 
pretensions, and flatter the vanity, of the shameless and 
grasping courtesan, to ruin the happiness of the wife, to 
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de^rrade the honour, and send to slumber the scruples, of 
the King, and to besnuroh that Crown, which a flood o 
unselfish loyalty had restored, only two years before, to 

the love and reverence of the nation. 

But other matters, of larger public concern, had to be 
faced by Clarendon; and in these, too, he was obstructed 
by the machinations of the same unscrupulous clique. 

We are apt to forget, in the engrossing incidents of our 
civil war, and its sequel, the enormous changes that were 
in progress in the material condition of the country, and 
the larger economic struggle that was being waged between 
the Western European Powers in regard to the supremacy 
in commercial undertakings, as developed by the colonial 
enterprise of the time. Wars were to be carried on hereafter, 
not on the ground of dynastic disputes or of religious differ- 
ences, but in order to gain a firm footing in the vastly in- 
creasiag field of commercial operations. The sovereignty 
of the seas was necessary to achieve that end, and it was 
this underlying conviction that prompted the United Pro- 
vinces to their struggle with the English fleet — a struggle, the 
ultimate fate of which remained long doubtful in view of 
the intense importance of the warring interests, and the 
indomitable courage of the combatants on either side. 
Cromwell had enormously developed the commercial supre- 
macy of England by the Navigation Act, which required 
that foreign goods should arrive in England only in ships 
sailing under the English flag, or under the flag of the country 
in which the commodities had their origin. This Act was 
renewed by the Convention Parliament and confirmed by 
the Parliament of 1661, in its full stringency of operation. 
It threatened the very foundation of the Dutch naval and 
commercial supremacy, and planted a root of enmity between 
England and the United Provinces, rendered permanent by 
the irreconcilable opposition of material interests which grew 
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up by the irresistible force of circumstances. Other 
differences might be composed, but that resting on the 
instinct of self-preservation could know no end. Statesmen 
had to shape their policy — sometimes blindly enough— but 
always under the pressure of this ^jigorous instinct of 
self-interest prevalent amongst the trading classes of the 
country. 

The wealth of France rendered her less susceptible to 
these feelings, and her statesmen took less account of them ; 
but to prove the unquestioned power of her Crown, it 
became necessary for her to assert herself, like her neigh- 
bours, at sea. Just before the Bestoration, an insecure 
peace had been patched up between France and Spain. 
But while France consented to abandon her support of 
Portugal, she had no mind that Portugal should be left 
at the mercy of Spain. It was her first business to contrive 
a counterpoise to the power of Spain. But it was more 
difficult for France to decide what should be her relation 
to England. She had cultivated an alliance with Cromwell, 
and in order to consolidate that alliance, she had treated the 
Boyalist cause with contemptuous neglect. Neither on 
the part of the people of England, nor on the part of its 
Court, was any close connection with France desired. The 
old jealousies, bred of close neighbourhood, could not be 
effaced. An alliance with Spain had seemed at first more 
desirable. 

But overtures from Charles for a Spanish marriage had 
been treated somewhat cavalierly by the Spanish Court. This 
naturally prompted the obvious alternative of a Portuguese 
marriage, and such a marriage offered to France precisely 
the opportunity she desired. A marriage treaty between 
England and Portugal seemed certain to secure for Portugal 
the support of England in her struggle with Spain; and 
France welcomed the appearance of an ally who might 
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render to Portugal that help against Spain, which she herself 
was precluded hy treaty from openly offering. The King 
of England had been encouraged to prosecute the treaty 
of marriage with Portugal hy assurance of French sympathy. 
Such sympathy would not, in itself, have been a sufficient 
inducement. Other more powerful motives operated. 
“ The principal advantages we propose to ourself,” wrote 
Charles to his envoy in Portugal, “ by this conjunction with 
Portugal, is the advancement of the trade of this nation.” 
These words were perfectly true, and the possession of 
Tangier and Bombay, with equal trading rights in the 
East Indies and Brazil, were real and substantial advantages 
to England. They were not lessened by the fact that the 
alliance brought England and France, for a time, to a 
better understanding. 

But France had her o-wn causes of jealousy, and it was 
necessary for Clarendon to take aU care that these should 
not drive her into the hands of that chief enemy, with whom 
England must sooner or later come to deadly grips — ^the 
Dutch Eepubhc. Clarendon fuUy appreciated the great 
work of Cromwell in making England feared in Europe, and 
he was anxious that she should not, under the monarchy, 
suffer any abatement of the power which Cromwell had so 
triumphantly established. But he knew also the inherent 
weakness of the country at the moment, and her inabihty 
to sustain the burden of a war. To Clarendon it was a 
matter of supreme and vital importance that war should 
not come until her resources were consohdated. Even at the 
cost of a crippling debt, her naval stores and arsenals were 
equipped with careful industry. But Clarendon knew well 
that though definite and detailed preparation of that kind 
might help her to meet a sudden emergency, England was 
in no financial condition to maintain the annual pressure 
of a long -continued war. 
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traditional, but none the less galling, assumption of the titular 
Bovereigntj’’ and arms of France, by the English King, was 
another cause of emphatic complaint. The French Court 
knew enough of England’s financial weakness, to judge 
the moment propitious for pressing these subjects of dispute. 
Clarendon thought it well, to begin, at least, by assuming 
an independent and combative tone. He strove, imder 
the compulsion to which many a diplomat has had to yield, 
to cover his weakness hy proud words, and he managed to 
provoke Louis XIV. to angry remonstrances, and even to 
threats of war. It was to Clarendon personally that the 
French King ascribed the supercilious tone of the English 
demands, and it was his compliance that Louis and his 
Ministers chiefly sought to gain. The Powers abroad knew 
what Clarendon’s work for the exiled Court had been. They 
could estimate the value of his statesmanship, and dreaded 
him as England’s most efiflcacious ]\Iinister. But they 
attributed to him a power which, hampered as he was, was 
never truly his. Clarendon was in truth attempting an 
impossible task, and he fought with fettered hands. He 
could expect no support from the King, who was akeady 
allured by the prospects of financial assistance, skilfully 
held out by Louis. It was hard to maintain a proud defiance 
amidst the perplexities of divided counsels, of selfish intrigues, 
and of a bankrupt exchequer. He had to temporize as to 
the King’s title, and to accept the abrogation of the token 
of respect to England’s supremacy upon the seas. The 
imperious tone was one which no Minister of Charles II. 
could longer safely assume. 

Breda (wliicli ended the Second Dutch War), 1667. The Treaty closing the 
Third Dutch War (Westminster, 1673) has a similar article, but the seas are 
defined. 

During the 18th century the claim does not seem to have been often 
enforced, and by the time of the Peace of Amiens, 1803, when the ancient 
claim to the Sovereignty of 3?ranco was formally abandoned, the claim to 
the salute had become extinct.” 
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Another far more substantial concession to French 
demands soon after came up for discussion. 

It was a striking tribute to Cromwell’s influence abroad 
that the sea-port of Dunkirk, when conquered by the 
allied Powers, had, according to treaty, been handed over 
to the keeping of the English Commonwealth. It was not 
the only important possession which the restored King of 
England owed to the prowess of the rebels by whom he had 
been exiled, and to whose conquests he was now the heir. 
As to its value there were doubts. Although it had been 
a troublesome hive of privateers, the place was reckoned 
not to be really of much strategical importance, and the naval 
experts had already expressed doubts whether its value 
was equivalent to the expense which it involved. The 
revenue of England was sorely crippled, and the possession 
of Dunkirk not only involved heavy expenditure, but was 
a very probable source of expensive warlike complications. 
It was from Lord Southampton, who, as Treasurer, felt the 
financial burden most, that the first suggestion of parting 
with It'-came. The exchequer was in ill state to stand 
further drains, and Tangier and Bombay, however beneficial 
their possession might ultimately become, were now nothing 
but sources of heavy expense. Southampton imparted his 
misgivings to the King, and sought for some device by which 
he might shift some part of the constantly growing expendi- 
ture. Could Dunkirk not be handed over as a daninosa 
liereditas ? The naval experts were consulted, and were 
ready not only to acquiesce, but to avow their opinion that 
Dunknk offered no advantages equivalent to its cost, which 
was reckoned at not less than a hundred and twenty thousand 
a year. Southampton told the Chancellor of his difficulties, 
and propounded to him the scheme for lightening them ; 
but found Clarendon so averse to a proposal for parting "with 
any naval stronghold, that even the entire confidence bred 
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of their old friendship did not tempt the Treasurer to reopen 
a subject so distasteful until some definite proposal could 
be framed. The General (Albemarle) and he laid it before 
the King so urgently, that Charles was attracted by a scheme 
which offered the tempting bait of financial provision, and 
at length it was formally brought before that secret and select 
Council which consulted upon all matters of prime im 
portance. It could no longer be kept from the Chancellor ; 
and Clarendon’s illness made it necessary on this, as on 
many other occasions, to summon the Council to his sick- 
room, where, besides the King and the Duke of York, the 
Chancellor and the Treasurer, with Albemarle, Sandwich, 
Sh’ George Carteret, and the two secretaries of State, wore 
present. Southampton knew the opposition ho had to 
expect from Clarendon, and playfully asked the King, when 
he entered the room, “ to take the Chancellor’s staff from 
him, otherwise ho would break his Treasurer’s head.” 
Charles told Clarendon that the business to bo debated 
was one which he knew that Clarendon would oppose ; but 
when he had heard the arguments, he thought they would 
change his view. Steps had evidently been taken with 
care to prepare the ground and marshall the arguments. 
The naval and military experts explained the small strate- 
gical value of the place, its ineffectiveness as a naval base, 
and the deficiencies of its land defences. Against such 
arguments Clarendon was, of course, powerless ; and it was 
equally impossible for him to argue away the heavy burden 
on a crippled treasury, of which the Treasurer begged to 
be relieved. To hold the place longer was only too likely 
to involve a costly war with one or both of the Powers of 
Erance and Spain, and it was a source of mitation to 
the United Provinces as well. Not only were the arguments 
strong, but the Chancellor was soon convinced that he had 
not been consulted until those who desired to effect a 
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profitable bargain had akeady gained the determined 
adherence of the King. It was no part of Clarendon’s practice 
to argue in the face of impossibilities. Little remained for 
him or any other Minister but to decide with which Power 
it was possible to strike the best bargain, and which it was 
most expedient to conciliate. 

There are some variations between the various accounts 
that have reached us as to the first author of the suggestion. 
Sandwich, in a conversation with Pepys,^ averred that he 
himself was the first adviser, and this account is partially 
confirmed by what Sir Eobert Southwell told, in 1670, of a 
conversation between Sandwich and himself in October, 1667. 
On the other hand, D’Estrades, the French envoy, asserts — 
what would give the lie to what Clarendon avers in his 
Life with convincing proof and elaborate circumstantiality— 
that Clarendon had told him that he was himself the author 
of the proposal. As regards Pepys’s report. Sandwich, 
probably, after the common fashion of experts, assigned 
too much importance to his own expert advice ; while the 
French envoy might easily have misunderstood the attitude 
assumed by Clarendon, who was bound, of course, 
to submit to the French diplomat even proposals which 
he disliked as if he entirely concurred in them. We 
need have no difficulty in assuming Clarendon’s own de- 
liberate and written account to be substantially correct. 
That he was brought unwillingly to concur in a proposal 
which had virtually obtained the assent of the King, is 
confirmed by the fact that in his speech to Parliament in 
May, 1662, he condemned the murmurs against the cost of 
Dunkirk, on the ground that it was a diadem of which the 
English Crown could only be deprived at the cost of great 
danger. It was no part of Clarendon’s character to decline 
a responsibility which was his own ; nor was it his inclination 

' In February, 1666. 
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to part lightly ■with anything that adSed to the dignity of 
the English Crown. That the first suggestion did not come 
from him may be accepted on his own solemn averment ; 
hut it is also strongly confirmed by inherent probability. 

It remained only to decide with which Power the bargain 
should be made. Policy, it might have been held, should 
have some influence in determining the choice, at a moment 
when international relations were so delicately poised. 
But Clarendon tells us that, strangely enough, the only 
question was. Who would give the highest price ? Both 
Spain and France were eager to have the sea-port. Of the 
two Spain was by far the most popular in England ; but 
she was not likely to bo so good a purchaser. She claimed 
the cession of Dunkirk as a right, and it is always improb- 
able that one who puts forward such a claim should be inclined 
either to pay heavy purchase-money, or to owe a deep debt 
of gratitude, for what is claimed as a right. Above all, 
the coffers of Spain were in no condition to meet a heavy 
payment. At best, there would have been tedious delay, 
during which the heavy expenditure on the maintenance 
of Dunkirk would have continued to fall on the English 
Treasury. To part with the sea-port to the United Pro- 
vinces might have secured a better price than from either of 
the Crowns ; but it would have been a signal of war to both 
of these, and the United Provinces themselves might have 
found it a costly and embarrassing possession. 

It was with France, therefore, that the haggling had to 
be done, and it was prosecuted with all the eagerness of 
the auction mart. Such transactions can never be very 
dignified. The cession of an important sea-port must neces- 
sarily be galling to national pride, and an injury to national 
'prestige ; and in this case was the more damaging from 
the tenure of Dunkirk being the token of Cromwell’s proud 
supremacy abroad. The chaffering went on through all 
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between England and Erance was perhaps insecure, but 
it was cemented by their common interest in maintaining 
the independence of Portugal, and that, again, offered good 
prospects to the trading interest of England. 

But, at home. Clarendon found his influence threatened 
by increasing virulence of intrigue, and by new scandals 
and dissensions at Court. To the world at large he was 
still the aU-powerful Minister. Only a few months before, 
Dryden had poured out a poetical tribute, from that mint 
of flattery of which his expenditure was so lavish, and had 
told Clarendon that he and the King bounded the horizon 
of the universe to their country, and had compared his 
wise counsels to the rich perfumes of the East. Even 
Louis XIV. did not think it below his dignity to solicit the 
Chancellor’s favour, and to be jealous of his power. But 
Clarendon was not blind to the influences that were under- 
mining that power. Hitherto he and Southampton had 
managed Parliamentary affairs through a small knot of 
members of tried fidelity and experience. Such manage- 
ment called for wary and cautious treatment, if jealousy 
was not to be aroused amongst the Parliamentary ranks. 
The idea of government by an organized party in Parliament 
was as yet unknown to our pohtical practice, and woidd not 
have met with any favour from Clarendon. To him a Minister 
was the servant of the King, and in no way the nominee of 
any Party. None the less the germs of the new system, 
all undiscemed by himself or his contemporaries, were 
developing during his Ministry. We have already seen 
the knot of courtiers who were held together chiefly by a 
conunon — although not clearly avowed — ^jealousy of the 
Chancellor. Ashley, Buckingham, Bristol, and Lauderdale, 
were the chief members of that confederacy ; and they soon 
found means to introduce new instruments to help in working 
the Parliamentary machine. The most notable of these 
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Such was his conception of the man who now became Secre- 
tary to the Duke of York, and an active centre of intrigue. 

Sir Henry Bennet was a foeman of another kind. It 
was during the period of exile that he had managed to 
ingratiate himself with Charles, and thek subsequent in- 
timacy was coloured by the scenes which they had once 
shared together. Bennet was the natoal product of an 
exiled Court, forced to have recourse to shifts of no dignified 
kind, and breathing an atmosphere of cynicism and dis- 
trust. He knew nothing of, and cared, if possible, still less 
for, the Constitution or the laws of England. He was one 
of those who cultivated the friendship of Spain, with whose 
leading statesmen he had close relations, and who saw in 
that friendship a balance to the Portuguese aUiance and 
the policy which Clarendon was believed to pursue. He 
had no Parliamentary talents, and entered Parliament for 
the first time during the session of 1668, But he was a 
pledged and trusted member of the little Com’t cabal, which 
was now determined to organize a party in Parliament to 
oppose the Chancellor’s power. It became a part of their 
scheme to find a place for Bennet where he could exercise 
a distinct influence upon administration. The preliminary 
arrangements for this were made without the Chancellor’s 
knowledge. That stout and faithful servant of the King, 
and sure friend of the Chancellor, Sir Edward Nicholas, 
was now feeling the weight of years. His ample experience 
and tried fidelity weighed for nothing in the minds of the 
Court clique, who desired his place for Bennet. The King 
was easily persuaded to adopt the view that the Chancellor 
found, in two old and weak secretaries, conveniently subser- 
vient tools. Tempting terms were proposed to Nicholas. 
Suggestions were skilfully thrown out that he should quit 

admission of his ability, was abnormally strong, and we shall find reason 
later to doubt whether Clarendon did not in this case allow personal resent- 
ment to blind him to some of Coventry’s merits. 
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against Puritanism had carried the nation far in the direction 
of tolerance even of lax morality ; but the scandals of the 
Court had already begun to outrage the nation’s sense of 
decency; and "when outraged decency is combined with 
increased pressure of taxation and decreasing prosperity, 
the united force becomes a menacing threat. It was a 
comparative trifle that the King’s alleged bastard^ by the 
notorious Lucy Waters, was now formally introduced at 
Court under the name of Crofts ; was married to the heiress 
of the Earl of Buccleuch, and was speedily created Duke of 
Monmouth. Such relationships had before been tacitly 
recognized but not explicitly avowed ; now for the first time 
the patent of nobility declared the youth to be the natural son 
of the King. Vice laid aside that homage of hypocrisy which 
it had before paid to virtue. It was an innovation which 
Clarendon firmly opposed. “ It would have,” he told the 
King quite plaiuly, ” an ill sound in England with all his 
people, who thought that these unlawful acts ought to be 
concealed, and not published and justified.” ■ Precedents 
from Prance and Spain would not pass current in England ; 
and even if these precedents were admitted, they would 
hardly parallel the ennobling of the bastard of a notorious 
courtezan, born when the King was scarcely sixteen years 
of age, and whose parentage was, to say the least, doubtful. 

By themselves such domestic scandals may perhaps 
count for little. But when they are accompanied by 
growing discontent, resting upon solid grounds, the aggre- 
gate of irritation becomes considerable. Our foreign com- 
merce was seriously crippled, and our manufactures found 
no outlet. The home markets were interfered with by 
foreign goods imported during the recent years of unsettlement 

^ He was bom in 1640, and the King’s age at the time justified doubts, 
which the lady’s lavish favours did not diminish, ’ 

- Life, ii. 255. 
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of the Earl of Bristol as his informant. Bristol craved to 
be heard by the House in his own defence ; and addressed 
them in that tone of theatrical vanity and rhodomontade 
in which he was apt to indulge. The whole transaction is 
a little obscure, and its objects seem inconclusive. The 
world was already accustomed to these outbursts of Bristol’s 
self-advertising folly. 

But his next step was more direct and more audacious. 
It was no less than the impeachment of the Lord Chancellor. 
He consulted the King, who endeavoured to dissuade him, 
but to whose dissuasions Bristol’s insolent reply was, that 
if he were not supported, “ he would raise such disorders 
that all England shoiild feel them, and the King himself 
should not be -without a large share in them.” ' The inter- 
view was evidently a stormy one, and Bristol did not 
scruple to threaten his King m language for which he had 
afterwards to offer the most abject apology. 

The charges which Bristol, in spite of these warnings, 
formulated against Clarendon in the House of Lords, were 
flimsy and fanciful even for his contriving. Clarendon, it 
was alleged, had arrogated to himself a superior direction 
in all his Majesty’s affairs. He had abused the trust by 
insinuating that the King was inclined to popery ; ' he 
had alleged that the King had removed Nicholas, a zealous 
Protestant, iu order to bring in Bennet, a concealed Papist ; 
he had solicited from the Pope a Cardinal’s hat for Lord 
Aubigny as the price of suspension of the Penal Laws 
against Catholics ; he had been responsible for irregu- 
larities in the King’s marriage; he had uttered scandals 
agaiust the King’s course of life ; he had given out that 
the King intended to legitimize the Duke of Monmouth; 

* Burmt, i. 339. 

- These charges from one who, on grounds of conscience that were more 
than suspected, had joined the Roman Catholic Church, are worthy of 
Bristol’s audacious inconsistency. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE DUTCH WAR 

Bristol had shot his holt prematurely, and was foiled in 
his attack upon Clarendon. For the moment the Chancellor’s 
authority seemed to be consolidated hy the very machina- 
tions of his enemies. But the rancour of the intriguers 
was none the less vigorous, and it required all his courage 
and steadfastness to maintain the load of public care that 
hung upon him while he saw his influence undermined by 
secret slander. He knew well that the King was listening to 
those who spared no effort to excite his jealousy of Clarendon’s 
control ; that the easy humour which prompted Charles to 
avoid a rupture was no trustworthy shield against the 
effects of his growing irritation. He saw that the Court 
was sinking deeper in the mire of Hcentiousness and cor- 
ruption, and was daily rousing against it more emphatically 
the anger and contempt of the nation, and making his own 
task of consolidation more hopeless. The anxieties and 
hardships of long years of civil war, of exile, and of poverty, 
were telling sorely upon his own health, and much of his 
work had to be carried on from a sick-bed, and under the 
strain of painful illness. Ambition had never played a 
great part in his life ; and even gratified ambition would have 
been iU-paid by high place and sounding titles, when these 
were accompanied by baffled hopes, and by the sight of his 
ideals fading into um’eality. But his difficulties were now 
to be increased, as he saw the nation gradually drifting into 
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1661] ENGLISH AND DUTCH RIVALEY 

We have already spoken of Cromwell’s Navigation Act, 
forbidding any imports into England except those carried in 
Bnghsh ships, or in ships belonging to the country of origin, 
and of the deadly wound which that Act had inflicted upon 
the Dutch carrying trade. The Act had, as we have seen, 
been renewed by the Parhament of 1661 ; but it remained 
to be seen whether England could maintain by force of arms 
the supremacy which such legislation assumed. If this was 
to be done, it could be only by careful preparation, by estab- 
lishing a sound financial system, and by presenting a united 
front. All these essentials were ignored by the recklessness 
of Clarendon’s enemies, and his efforts to secure them were 
baffled by the profusion, the waywardness, and the petty 
irritation of the King. 

The Dutch could offer no direct opposition to the Navi- 
gation Laws ; but in colonial affairs they had ample oppor- 
tunity for inflicting injury upon England, and they were 
not slow to avail themselves of it. A tariff war between 
the two countries had aheady begun. The wooUen manu- 
facturers of England were threatened by the high import 
duties imposed by the Dutch upon Enghsh goods ; and 
England endeavoured to meet these by prohibiting the 
export of wool. Each Parliamentary session saw new 
import duties imposed upon foreign goods imported into 
England, and in many cases then importation was abso- 
lutely prohibited. The rivahy in the fishing trade led to 
conflicts which were carried almost to the point of war, and 
the fishing fleets from the Dutch and English ports both 
reckoned, as an ordinary experience, on having to defend 
themselves by armed force. But it was on the West coast 
of Africa, and in the East Indies, that the two Powers came 
into most serious collision, and there the bitterness of 
rivalry was increased by a long catalogue of wrongs suffered 
on both sides. The estrangement was intensified when the 
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1661] SIR GEORGE DOWNING 179 

the secrets of those whose agent he was. He rendered a 
useful service in betraying to Charles’s advisers the double- 
dealing of Sir Richard Willis, the Royalist who stooped to 
be spy for Cromwell, and compounded with his conscience 
by taking care that his betrayals should be accompanied 
by warnings which enabled those whose movements he 
betrayed, to provide for their own safety. Downing care- 
fully copied the manoeuvres he exposed, and was dexterous 
enough to arrange that he should continue, by an easy 
transference of allegiance, to act at the Hague for Charles, 
in the same capacity as he had acted for Cromwell. He had 
gained experience which was eminently useful; and he 
was soon ready to show the same relentless sldll in tracing 
the hiding places of fugitive rebels, as he had lately shown 
in harassing the exiled Royalists. He was a man of un- 
questionable ability, of dauntless audacity, and restless 
activity ; but he moved the hatred and contempt alike of 
Royalist and rebel, for his arrogance, his brazen insolence, 
and his cynical lack of conscience. Clarendon had now to 
use him as agent in a series of complicated diplomatic 
transactions. To his perspicacity, promptness, and deter- 
mination, the Chancellor might trust. But again and again, 
in his correspondence. Clarendon has to urge caution, to 
rebuke Downing’s arrogance, and to expostulate with him 
for an attitude deliberately provocative, and neglectful of 
the plainest instructions inculcating prudence and reserve. 
Clarendon was to have his instinctive dislike of the man 
aggravated by many future provocations in other fields. 
At this time, he found, him the most dangerous of agents 
in a negotiation of the utmost delicacy — one impatient of 
control, impetuous in temper, reckless by his greed of self- 
glorification, and too intent upon achieving a diplomatic 
triumph, to pay any attention to the risks of premature 
hostilities. 
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1661] OLAEENDON’S PEAES 181 

•which had been held by his father, was keenly resented by 
the English King. Downing was instructed to support the 
Prince’s claim, and was ready, with his usual headstrong 
pugnacity, to make it an essential condition of any treaty 
that these should be conceded. “ The Dutch would not 
hazard then: trade,” he wrote, “ upon such a point.” But 
he failed to notice that the point involved the influence of 
De Witt, the most powerful man in Holland. Once again 
Clarendon had' to moderate the impetuosity of his repre- 
sentative : we could make no such stipulation. “ Upon 
what groimds, I pray,” "wrote Clarendon to Downing, “ can 
the King, in renewing a league -with the States- General, 
demand that they should choose a general of his recom- 
mendation ? ” It would be time enough to intervene 
when we had estabhshed peace. Then, and then only, could 
we think of fighting against the intrigues of De Witt with 
any prospect of success. 

Clarendon knew well that nothing would suit the plans of 
Louis XIV. so entirely as an internecine war between England 
and the Dutch. Nor was this the sole danger to be feared 
from engaging in hostilities. It was only by a peace -with 
Holland, that the fear of new dissensions at home could be 
allayed. 

“ There is nothing,” -writes Clarendon to Downing, in 
August, 1661, “ the seditious and discontented people 
here do so much fear as a peace with Holland, from the 
contrary to which they pronaise themselves infinite advan- 
tages.” “ If this peace can be handsomely made up, and 
speedily, great conveniences "will arise from it ; and we may, 
after two or three years' settling at home, be in the better 
position to do what we find fit.” 

Eor the present, the aim of Clarendon’s pohcy was to 
restore the position to what it had been under Cromwell. 
If the conditions essential for the free expansion of English 
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were careless of international rights ; zealous only to 
secure their own commercial monopoly, and certain of being 
backed up by aU the resources of their own State. In 
England there were three of these great companies — the 
Turkey Company, the East India Company, and the Eoyal 
African Company. Each could rely upon powerful political 
support, and their ambitions were supported by the solid 
mass of England’s commercial class. Early in the session, 
which began in March, 1664, the grievances from which 
English commerce suffered under the overweening insolence 
and repeated aggressions of the Dutch, were laid before 
Parliament. Heavy losses were alleged to have been 
suffered, and the dangers of the total decay of the trade 
were forcibly foretold. Parliament was not slow to take the 
alarm. Both Houses concurred in the resolution — 

“ That the wrongs, dishonours, and indignities done to 
his Majesty by the subjects of the United Provinces, by 
invadiag of his rights in India, Africa, and elsewhere, and 
the damages, aSronts, and injm’ies done by them to our 
merchants, are the greatest obstruction of our foreign trade;” 

and they prayed that speedy and effectual means should 
be taken for obtaining redress, and for preventing such 
injuries in future. It was clear that the national temper 
had been thoroughly aroused, and would iusist on asserting 
itself. Clarendon’s iafluence is seen in the moderation of 
Charles’s reply. He approved their zeal and promised inquiry, 
but went no further than to undertake that his Minister 
should demand reparation, and take steps for the prevention 
of such wrongs in future. 

The bellicose attitude of Parliament had given much 
alarm to the Dutch. 

“ The resolution of the two Houses of Parliament,” 
writes Downing to Clarendon,^ ” is altogether beyond their 
' Letter of April 29th, 1664. 
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companies, and was deeply interested in various colonial en- 
terprises. In March, 1664, James obtamed a grant of Long 
Island on the American coast — a territory nominally belong- 
ing to the EngHsh, but now, in default of their colonizing 
it, occupied by the Dutch, who had built a town called New 
Amsterdam. With the help of two ships of war, lent him 
by the Crown, the Duke organized an expedition to seize 
the island. The scanty Dutch colony could offer no effective 
resistance. Their to-wn was ceded to the emissaries of the 
Duke, who changed its name to one destined to hold a large 
space in the history of the world. New Amsterdam became 
New York, as the result of a buccaneering raid, carried out by 
some three hundred men, hired by the Duke of York to 
prosecute a private proprietorial claim. 

The Duke was also Governor of the African Trading 
Company, and this again brought him into oven more 
serious conflict with the Dutch. That company had es- 
tablished its operations upon the Guinea coast before the 
Civil War, and had carried on a successful trade, which 
had been grievously interrupted by the troubles at home. 
The Dutch had, meanwhile, established a rival factory, and 
prosecuted their trade with such success as seriously to 
cripple that of England. After the Kestoration, the company 
was re-organized, and the Duke being persuaded to become 
Governor, a Eoyal Charter was easily obtained. Those 
who knew the region were convinced of its promise ; and 
high profits were confidently expected by bartering English 
goods against the gold and the slaves, of which the supply 
was so rich. The gold was brought in suflS.cient quantities 
to give the name of “ Guineas ” to a new designation in the 
English coinage ; and the slaves were easily disposed of at 
a high price to other plantations in various parts of the globe; 
The only inconvenience arose from the hindrance which the 
Dutch could offer to English trade, by means of their own 
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that such reparation was due, and had instructed Downing 
to offer it. The elusive tactics of De Witt, and the armed 
intervention of De Euyter, frustrated Clarendon’s efforts for 
a peaceful settlement. 

Already Clarendon’s pronounced inclination for peace 
had earned for him the ill-will which the Duke of York’s 
habitual sulkiness of temper was so apt to indulge. The 
King had given then* due weight to the arguments of the 
Chancellor, and felt the danger which war would involve 
at once to his oivn authority at home, and to the position 
of England in Europe. This he had impressed upon his 
brother ; and James rightly ascribed the King’s backward- 
ness to Clarendon, and found a convenient medium of re- 
monstrance in his wife, whom he instructed to explain to 
her father the Duke’s annoyance at finding him his chief 
opponent “in an affair upon which he knew his heart was 
so much set.” ^ It was characteristic of James that he 
should deal with a matter of vital interest to the kingdom, 
as if it was the fitting subject of petty personal pique. Anne 
undertook the duty, and begged her father no longer to 
oppose the Duke. Clarendon told her that she “ did not 
enough imderstand the importance of that affair ; ” but he 
would speak to the Duke about it. At their interview, 
James renewed his tone of personal annoyance, mrged the 
expediency of the war, and above all complained that, as 
“ he was engaged to pursue it,” Clarendon should allow the 
world to see “ how little credit he had wth him.” 

Clarendon’s reply was as dignified as it was candid. “ He 
had no apprehension that any sober man in England, or his 
highness himself, should believe that he could fail in his 
duty to him, or that he would omit any opportunity to make 
it manifest, which he could never do without being a fool 
or a madman.” But on the other hand he would never give 

' Life, ii. 240. 
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Chancellor’s counsels of prudence, and all his •warnings of 
the imminent danger. Specious proposals for a settlement 
were now too late. 

“ Though I am very glad,” -wrote Clarendon to Do-wn- 
ing,^ “ to find any temperate and sober considerations, 
which dispose that people to peace, I wish they had enter- 
tained it sooner, for I scarce see time left for such a dis- 
quisition as is necessary. They have too insolently pro- 
voked the King to such an expense, that fighting is thought 
the better husbandry.” 

It was now needful to apply to Parliament, which met 
on November 24th. Clarendon was again prostrated by a 
severe attack of gout, and could not himself appear in 
Parliament ; but a narrative in writing, which was to be the 
basis for asking for a liberal grant, was laid before the House. 
The treachery of the Dutch and then open aggressions were 
exposed ; and as the King was thus forced to put himself 
in the posture he is now in for the defence of his subjects 
at so vast an expense,” he trusted that Parliament “ would 
cheerfully enable him to prosecute the war -with the same 
vigour he hath prepared for it, by giving him supplies 
proportionate to the charge thereof.” 

Those very men, such as Bennet and Coventry, who 
had chiefly urged the war, were now backward in risking 
then popularity by asking for an adequate grant. It was 
left to Clarendon and Southampton to urge that the amount 
to be asked for should be commensurate -with the vastness 
of the undertaking, and that the resolution of the King and 
his subjects, to carry out the great task to which they had 
appHed themselves, should be proved to the world by an 
abundant supply. This they could not reckon at less 
than two millions and a half. It was an unprecedented 
charge, and must necessarily strain the relations between 
^ Letter of October 28th, 1664. 
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Clarendon’s prophetic fears were not diminished as time 
went on. He knew well how quickly such warhke zeal as now 
prevailed would spend itself, when the burdens of war 
were felt, and when the interference with commerce made 
those burdens all the harder. He had good reason to know 
the corruption that prevailed in the dockyards, and how 
soon money would melt away in the hands of those who 
took care that all warlike preparations should yield an 
abundant harvest of illegal gain to those engaged in them. 
But the die was now cast, and on February 22nd, 1665, war 
was declared. Never was hazard run with more reckless 
thoughtlessness, and with less of a spirit of stern resolution, 
and of that mood that could brace the nation to such work. 
The Chancellor knew well that he had lost the confidence 
of the King, and he was under no delusion as to what loss 
of confidence involved with one so selfish and so unprincipled 
as Charles. Never had the Court stood so low in the esti* 
mation of aU that was soundest in the nation. Clarendon’s 
own words bear the impress of his misgivings. 


“ All serious and prudent men took it as an ill presage, 
that whilst all warlike preparations were made in abundance 
suitable to the occasion, there should be so little preparation 
of spirit for a war against an enemy, who might possibly 
be without some of our virtues, but assuredly was without 
any of our vices.” ^ 


It is hard to estimate the burden of bitter disappointment 
that is compressed into these words. 

At the Admiralty, and in the dockyards, there was 
activity enough. There was one, the candid pages of whose 
secret diary have given us a faithful picture of the business, 
and who was no insignificant part of the administrative 
machine. Month by month Pepys was earning more of his 

* Life, ii. 352. 
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might be dangerous by sharing their ill-gotten booty amongst 
a wide circle of confederates, of whom that model of chivalry. 
Sir Charles Berkeley, was one of the chief. 

“ This was the best husbandry he (Coventry) could have 
used ; for by this means all men’s mouths were stopped, 
and aU clamour secured ; whilst the lesser sums for a multi- 
tude of of&cers of aU kinds were reserved to himself, which, 
in the estimation of those who were at no great distance, 
amounted to a very great sum, and more than any officer 
under the King could possibly get by all the perquisites 
of his office in many years.” ^ 

Thefts and embezzlements became almost acknow- 
ledged practices, and as each ship retm’ned, its equipments 
were shamelessly , sold by the Admiralty representatives, 
and the proceeds divided amongst the officers. 

” When this was discovered (as many times it was) and 
the criminal person apprehended, it was alleged by him as 
excuse ‘ that he had paid so dear for his place, that he could 
not maintain himself and his family, without practising 
such shifts ; ’ and none of these fellows were ever brought 
to exemplary justice, and most of them were restored to 
their employments.” ^ 

We have the picture painted from below and from above; 
and as we look on it, the wonder is, not that the pressure of 
the war was great, and its successes meagre, but rather that 
disasters did not crowd upon us more thickly. The conduct 
of the war does not, of course, belong to the hfe of Clarendon.^ 
We have hitherto seen only his efforts to stay its outbreak, 
and the despairing thoughts, which the prospect of the 
danger, and the recklessness with which it was met, pro- 
voked in him. It was part of his business to try to organize 
some sort of alliances abroad, which might counteract the 

‘ Life, ii. 330. - Life, u. 329. 

^ “ They who contrived the war had the entire conducting of it, and were 
the sole causes of all the ill effects of it ” {Life, ii. 326). 
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The resort to privateering drew upon England the 
hatred of every trading company in Europe ; but what was 
still worse, the career it opened was a far more lucrative 
one than that offered by the royal navy, and recruiting was 
fatally injured so long as the prospect of uncounted booty 
lay open to those who sailed as privateers. More fatal still, 
any opposition to it was mterpreted by the little knot of 
the Duke’s ‘proteges as a personal disloyalty. “ Whoever 
spake against those lewd people, upon any case whatsoever, 
was thought to have no regard for the Duke’s profit, nor 
to desh’e to weaken the enemy.” ^ 

There was another innovation, adopted in the interests 
of this nest of shameless pilferers, who throve under the 
Duke’s protection. It was in vain that Clarendon remon- 
strated, and appealed either to constitutional precedent, 
or to the prudence and the self-interest of the King. 
Heavy as had been the bm’den of taxation caused by 
the war, hopes had been raised that the prices realized by 
the sale of captured vessels and goods would, soon after 
the beginning of the war, yield revenue enough to go far 
to meet the cost. “ After one good fleet should be set 
out to beat the Dutch, the prizes, which would every day 
after be taken, would plentifully do all the rest ” — such 
was the confident prediction. It would, under no circum- 
stances, have been realized. But in previous wars a strict 
account had been kept. Commissioners were appointed 
for the sale of prizes, and they were bound to account for 
every penny received. Such a course no longer met the 
views of Charles and of those who now had his confidence. 

The new design for dealing with these prizes of v/ar v/as 
sprung without warning upon the Chancellor, and ynth 
circumstances that might have stirred a temper less (pmk 
than his. One evening a servant of Lord Aef/ie/ 

^ Iri/e, ii, 330, 
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1665 ] ASHLEY’S PECULATIONS 

was a friend of John Locke does not lessen his turpitude by 
one jot. 

Clarendon’s remonstrance with the King was as plain 
spoken as usual. He “ doubted that his Majesty had been 
surprised ; it was not only unprecedented, but in many 
paorticulars destructive to his services and to the rights 
of other men.” It was an insult to the Lord Treasurer, 
whose prerogatives it invaded ; and lastly, it was fraught 
with great danger to Ashley himself. The King was brought 
to consent to the suspension of the warrant ; for the rest, 
he was obstinate. “ It would bring prejudice only to himself, 
which he had sufficiently provided against.” Clarendon 
did not give up the fight. He remonstrated with Ashley, 
who of all men might have avoided beiug the medium of 
a slight upon Southampton, whose niece he had married, 
and to whose good offices he owed his first advancement ; but 
was met only by sulky obstinacy. He endeavoured to 
arouse Southampton ; but the Treasurer was old and 
apathetic, and unwilling to engage in new struggles. It 
was a sign of Clarendon’s decaying influence, that all his 
efforts were in vain. He received a positive order from the 
King that the Commission should be signed, and he felt it 
no longer possible to refuse. It is easy for us, judging when 
the spirit of the constitution has been changed, to condemn 
Clarendon for not throwing up his office, in the face of such 
rejection of his advice. It is enough to say that such action 
would have been deemed by Clarendon himself to be a 
dereliction of his duty. By all the memories of the past, 
by his affectionate reverence for his former master, by long 
association in the days of exile and misfortune — ^nay, also 
by his profound veneration for the Crown — Clarendon felt 
that it was his duty to remain in the service of Charles II. 
to the end, and to defend the King his master, even against 
his most deadly enemies, his own selfishness and lack of 
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1665] OPBEATIONS OP WAR 

as they presented new problems for statesmanship, or gave 
opportunities for attempting accommodation. 

At the opening of the war, and in spite of aU that hindered 
efficient work, the fleet was organized upon a scale unknown 
before. The Duke of York was in command, and under the 
influence of the outburst of warlike fervour, the nobility 
hastened to join the fleet as volunteers. Some 30,000 men 
manned the ships, and the Duke found himself at the head 
of a hundred sail. The Dutch, who were commanded by 
Opdam, were in no less ardent mood, and both sides were 
equally eager for an engagement. They soon got into touch 
with one another; and in June, 1665, and after some tentative 
attacks, a general engagement took place in Southwold 
Bay, off the coast of Suffolk, on the 3rd of that month. The 
result was a great victory for the English fleet. The Dutch 
lost some twenty ships, and 10,000 men in killed and 
prisoners. On the English side some 800 men were killedy 
and not a few of the leading men who had volunteered for 
the war fell in the fight. Amongst them was the new Earl 
of Palmouth,^ whose loss produced a grief on the part of 
Charles, for which those who had known its object were at 
a loss to account. A far more serious loss to the nation 
was that of Admiral Lawson, the very model of the best 
type of English sailor. He had borne the brunt of naval 
warfare under Blake in Cromwell’s day, had materially helped 
to bring about the Eestoration settlement, and was one of 
the few who played his part in that work without thought of 
personal aggrandizement ; and he had maintained the older 
traditions of naval discipline against the newer school who 
scorned the roughness of the older type. Clarendon’s simple 
words are his best epitaph, and they are none the less 

Sir Charles Berkeley, whose name has emerged in our narrative in no 
honorable guise, had the year before been created Lord Harding, and soon 
after Earl of Ealmouth. At the same time, Bennet, another of the ignoble 
clique, became Lord Arlington. ° 
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1666] THEEATBNINGS EBOM EBANOB 

was voted. But the King’s Mmisters had to face the pro- 
babihty of an almost solid alliance against them. The 
xesoui’ces of the Bishop of Munster were exhausted, and in 
no case could he maintain himself in the field when greater 
Bowers intervened. Sweden and Denmark were at best but 
doubtful friends. Brance saw her opportunity. She urged 
that the King of England should formulate his demands 
against the Dutch, and so permit Brance to mediate and 
thus stop a war which was interfering with the trade of 
Europe, and in which the excesses of the privateers had 
indicted heavy damages upon Brench merchantmen. The 
intervention of Brance assumed a more and more threatening 
aspect. At length. Clarendon had to make a firm stand 
against the attitude assumed. The words he uses are grave 
and dignified. 

“ The counsellors of the King told the Brench Ambassa- 
dors that then master had very weU considered the dis- 
advantage he must undergo by the access of so powerful a 
friend, and of whose friendship he thought himself possessed, 
to the part of his enemies who were too insolent abeady ; 
to prevent it, he would do anything that would consist with 
the dignity of a King ; but that he must be laughed at and 
despised by all the world, if he should consent to make him 
arbitrator of the differences, who had abeady declared 
himself to be a party ; that such menaces would make no 
impression in the last article of danger that could befall 
the King.” ^ 

The conference broke off with no doubt in the mind of 
Clarendon that Brance was resolved on war. When the 
Council was called to consider the situation “ there was,” 
he says, no one present who had not a deep apprehension 
of the extreme damage and danger that must fall upon the 
King’s afiabs, if at this juncture Brance should declare war 
against England.” But however much he withstood the 

' Life, ii. 437. 
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1667] ACCUMULATING DISASTEES 

the quickness of his spkitj and the strength of his passion, 
might not sometimes stand in need of a friend, who should 
be in equal authority with him.” ^ The combination did not 
answer well. By a fatal error— not improbably induced by 
Eupert’s desire for independent action — the fleet was 
broken up, and the Prince sailed, on the credit of a false 
report, to meet a Erench fleet under Admiral Beaufort. While 
he was thus detached, Albemarle was attacked by the Dutch 
fleet, and escaped only with heavy loss. A month or two 
later a portion of the English fleet attacked Schelling — a 
sea-port on the Zuyder Zee — and burned a fleet of merchant- 
men and the town itselfi 


“ The conflagration, with that of the ships, appearing 
at the break of day so near Amsterdam, put that place into 
that consternation that they thought the day of judgment was 
come, and thinking of their ships there as being out of the 
power and reach of any enemy ; and no doubt it was the 
greatest loss that State sustained in the whole war.” ° 


But it was a costly success ; “ it raised great thoughts of 
heart in De Witt, and a resolution of revenge before any 
peace should be thought of,” ^ and it did not materially 
improve the position for England. 

To the burden of the plague and of war there was now 
added — in September, 1666 — the calamity of the Great 
Eire of London. Clarendon was not disposed to accept 
humiliating terms, but prudence forbade hinn to reject 
openings for peace. Charles offered, in January, 1667, to 
send an embassy to the Hague to treat of peace. The place 
was selected because it was believed that there the party 
of the Prince of Orange might best balance the influence of 
De Witt, and give an impulse to the peace negotiations. 


» Life, ii. 485. In these words. Clarendon no doubt expressed 
lively memories of the days of the Civil War. 

- Life, in. 80. 


some 


^ Ibid. 
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1667. The Dutch Elect divided; one division moved up 
to Gravesend ; another broke' through the defences of the 
Medway,^ burned the guardships, captm-ed the first-class 
warship, the Boyd Charles, and next day pursued their 
advantage further, and burned three more first-class ships of 
war. The guns were heard in London, and for the first time 
for six hundred years, the way seemed open for the invader. 
The citizens of London realized the straits to which the folly 
of their rulers had brought them.^ 

These exploits, serious as they were, marked the limit of 
the Dutch success. Then memory would not soon be wiped 
out, and they inflicted a sore wound upon the pride of 
England. But De Witt could not hazard the impossible. 
Other attempts were made elsewhere — at Portsmouth and 
at Plymouth — ^but they were easily repelled. Even De Witt 
could feel that his resolution of revenge was satisfied, and 
he allowed the negotiations at Breda to proceed. On July 
21st, treaties were there signed with Prance, with Holland, 
and with Denmark. Peace was based upon the mainte- 
nance of the status quo ; no cession of territory was to take 
place. The rights of commerce and of navigation were to 
be as provided by the treaty of 1662. Never was a costly 
and devastating war entered upon more recklessly, con- 
ducted, on our side at least, with more helpless inefficiency, 
and closed with a smaller result in any change which it 


* 'Works •were in progress at Sheemess, and the King had visited tlio 
place, and given orders for new fortifications. The Gommissionora of tho 
Admiralty had been too busy with pecrdations to carry them out, 

^ Disastrous and disgraceful as was the episode, the alarm and confusion 
which it caused at Court seemed to Clarendon even more degrading. “ All 
they who had most advanced the war and reproached all who had been 
against it, as men who had no public spirit, and were not solicitous for the 
honour and glory of the nation ; and who had never spoken of the Dutch 
but with scorn and contempt, as a nation rather worthy to be cudgelled 
than fought with, were now the most dejected men, railed very bitterly 
at those who had advised the King to enter into that war— and wished that 
a peace, as the only hope, were made on any terms” (Life, iii. 261) The 
braggart repeats himself in all ages and all nations. ' '' 
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CHAPTEB XXII 


ADItUNISTRA-TIVE FRICTION 

In order to be r great Eoreign Minister, a statesman must 
follow one of two courses. He must either hold the internal 
affairs of the country in a grasp of iron, so securely as to 
impose an effectual guard against their ever becoming a 
source of trouble or agitation ; or else he must abandon these 
affairs to a knot of subsidiary and secondary agents, who 
will be content to steer strictly according to the course 
which he has laid down. Cromwell is a good specimen of the 
first; Chatham is the most conspicuous example of the 
second. Circumstances did not allow Clarendon to pursue 
either course, and his efforts to guide his country through 
the stormy sea of foreign politics were foredoomed to 
failure. He could look back with little satisfaction on the 
waste of life and treasure in the war now closed. He was 
thwarted by a crowd of jealous intriguers at home, and his 
intentions and directions as to foreign pohtics were often 
set aside hy such an agent as Downing. 

But from foreign affairs we have now to turn to those 
matters of internal pohtics which had necessarily occupied 
much of Clarendon’s attention while the war was in progress. 
Here, again, he had to tread a thorny path. It seemed as if 
there was no possible source of mischief which did not add 
something to his troubles. He saw that the recklessness of 
the courtiers was breeding irritation and contempt towards 
the Crown, and weakening the nerves and sinews of the nation. 
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1664:] ELEMENTS OF TUEBULENCE 

scanty. The elements of turbulence 'were over\Yhelming in 
number, and were weakened only by their confusion and 
diversity. It was not Clarendon alone who saw and dreaded 
the danger of disturbance. His fears were shared even by 
those counsellors, such as Clifford and Arlington, who were his 
jealous opponents ; and it was only too evident how many 
sources of combustion went to feed the flame of discontent. 
The Presbyterians, however little in sympathy wth the 
aims of the wilder sectaries, were bitterly disappointed at 
the ecclesiastical settlement, and deemed that their Royalist 
leaniugs had been rewarded by the basest ingratitude. 
The burden of taxation was excessive, and its kksomencss 
was sorely aggravated by the added misfortrmes of the 
Plague and the Eire. The confidence of the city was shaken, 
and the monied men shrank from making advances to a 
discredited administration. Even those amongst the; 
opponents of the Court for whom the title of patriot has 
been claimed — perhaps on flimsy grounds, — were not 
ashamed to negotiate with the French Eiing, or the Dutch 
Pensionary, and to offer their services to the enemies of 
their country.^ It seemed as if every evil which Divine 
vengeance, religious frenzy, human foUy, foreign enemies 
abroad, and deep-rooted political discontent at home, could 
engender, were poured out into the welter of confusion that 
reigned in England during these unhappy years. In 
such a turbid flood had Clarendon to steer the ship of 
State. 

It was this general confusion, and the dangers which it 
threatened, that formed the theme of the King's Speech to 
Parliament at the opening of the session in March, 1664. 
That Speech was doubtless composed by Clarendon, and may 

* On June 9, 1665, Do^vning ■writes to Clarendon that Algernon Sidney 
was at Breda, disguised as a Erenohman, on his way to the Hague ; and 
allies flocking to the Dutch as enthusiastic 
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It is absurd to think it needful either to explain away 
such a plain statement of pohcy, or to attribute to its 
author any constitutional crime. The King declared his 
intention to have constant recourse to Parhaments. But he 
also declared, with good reason, not only that he gave no 
weight whatever to the baseless assumption that a new 
Parhament must be elected every three years, but also 
that he would never feel himself justified, by the provisions 
of an Act of Parliament passed under evil auspices, in per- 
mitting a Parhament to bo elected under conditions which 
necessarily impHed a complete subversion of every con- 
stitutional principle. There is such a thing as pedantic 
reverence for statute law. It is perfectly clear that a 
statute which provided that electors might proceed themselves 
to elect their representatives, and that sovereign power should 
be committed to these representatives, virtually assumes a 
state of anarchy to prevail. No constituted authority could, 
consistently with its fundamental duty, ever contemplate a 
case in which it could voluntarily permit such procedure. 
Ear from proclaiming an intention to infringe the con- 
stitution, Charles only uttered a commonplace of admini- 
strative duty. It is perfectly clear that to permit the 
course indicated in the Triennial Act would be to bring into 
being not one Parliament, but as many Parliaments as there 
were different factions in the country, free to meet together 
and chose their own representatives as and how they pleased. 
In such a case effective government would have ceased to 
exist. 


time, rather than allow it to meet by the operation of the Act ; but that he 
did not contemplate anything but submission to the Act, in the event of 
failure of such summons. Ho differs — Avith some hesitation — ^from hlr. 
Hallam, who stigmatizes it as “ an audacious declaration, equivalent to an 
avowed design, in certain circumstances, of preventing the execution of the 
laws by force of arms ” — a declaration such as “ was never before heard 
from the lips of an English King.” We take the liberty of agreeing with 
Hallam’s interpretation as against Lister’s, but of dissenting from 
Hallam’s estimate of the culpabUity of the avowal. 
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justification of the Act, that it embodied the same principles 
which were apphed until the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, under a succession of Whig administrations, to 
assemblies of Episcopalian adherents in Scotland, and of 
Roman Catholics in both countries. If the principle of 
religious toleration is to be a universal guide, it is difficult to 
say why the maxims it enjoins should be held to apply only 
in the case of Presbyterians and Independents. Whatever 
the blame to be measured out to the promoters of the Act, 
there is no ground for exempting Clarendon from his share 
of responsibility. Our estimate of the weight of that respon- 
sibility will vary according as we judge the real danger of 
the situation. That there was widespread and implacable 
disaffection, there can he no reasonable doubt. That it was 
fostered to a very large extent by the earnest sympathy, 
and the stimulating harangues, of the sectarian preachers, 
admits of just as little doubt. Rumours of plots were 
thickening day by day. Evidence was forthcoming of a 
plan for seizing the Tower, and one. Colonel Danvers, who 
was concerned in it, was rescued from the hands of the 
King’s officers by open force.^ The Plague not unnaturally 
increased the panic that prevailed; and the air seemed 
darkened by vague threatenings, in which war, pestilence^ 
and famine cast their gloomy shadows over the land. It 
is hard to say how Clarendon, or any other Minister, could 
have withstood the determination of Parliament to make 
, adequate provision against what it deemed to be impending 
dangers. 

The increasing prevalence of the Plague forced the Court 
and Parliament once again, in 1665, to move to Oxford ; 
and there legislation followed the same course. Still further 
security was deemed necessary against the dissenting clergy; 
and a new Bill was introduced, providing that all-non- 

* Pepys, August 5th, 1666. 
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faithful friend of the Church as he was, did not always see 
eye to eye with ecclesiastics. We have seen how often and 
how severely he could criticize them ; and his sympathy 
with then general object did not always commend to him 
then methods. His doubts might not always lead him to 
assume an attitude of open and direct opposition. Deliberate 
abstention might be just as effective, and was less liable to ' 
be misunderstood by the friends of the Church. As a fact, 
in this case Clarendon was absent from the debates owing 
to his persistent enemy, the gout. He expresses no opinion 
adverse or otherwise upon the Act, of which he omits to 
make any mention. This sufficiently indicates his attitude 
towards it ; and his own closest political ally, Southampton, 
offered direct opposition to the Bill in the Lords. Whatever 
his loyalty to the Church, Southampton declared, he could 
take no oath to pledge himself against any alteration, which 
he might even “ see cause to endeavour.” 

We need have little doubt as to which way Clarendon’s 
sympathies went in the dispute between his two old friends. 
But indeed the passing of the Bill depended upon no indi- 
vidual views and upon the action of no Minister. The 
House of Commons was more Eoyalist than the King — 
more orthodox than the Church. Charles was finding out 
now what he was to find out more surely as time went on, 
that the bull-headed obstinacy of his friends might be quite 
as troublesome as the intrigues and plottings of his foes. 
It would have been dangerous either for King or Minister 
to resist the impetuosity of Parliamentary intolerance. We 
cannot assume sympathy on Clarendon’s part with these 
exaggerations of loyalty to the Church, from his general 
commendation of the Parliament at Oxford, and its legisla- 
tion as a whole. It had, he tells us, “ preserved that excellent 
harmony that the King had proposed.” “ Never Parliament 
so entirely sympathized with his Majesty ; ” “ It passed 
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■without resistance. Excise had been estabhshed, as we have 
seen, during the Civil War, as a temporary expedient, destined 
to be permanent ; and any sudden alteration of this would 
have led to financial confusion. The old system of subsidies, 
of which a certain number were voted according to the 
exigencies of the time, and the power of the Government 
to influence Parliament, had been abandoned. When the 
Eestoration came, these subsidies were for a while resumed. 
But at the same time a regular revenue of £1,200,000 was 
granted to the Crown, and provision was supposed to be 
made for it by assigning certain taxes, and the produce of 
the Excise, for the purpose. But this was found to be in- 
adequate to reahze the stated income, and that income was 
found inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, 
especially when the defence of England’s commercial 
interests had to be maintained by a large and costly fleet. 
When the enormous and unprecedented grant of £2,500,000 
was made to the Crown for the Dutch war, it was provided 
that it should be realized, not by the old method of subsidies, 
but by twelve quarterly assessments extending over three 
years. Clarendon’s aim was by no means to place the 
Crown in a position of financial irresponsibility. He realized 
that Parliament had a place in the Constitution as well as 
the Crown, and had no desire to minimize the financial in- 
dependence of Parliament, or to free the Cro'wn from the 
necessity of regular resort to Parhament for such special 
and extraordinary grants as might be necessary. But he 
thought that the Crown should be provided -with a regular 
revenue to meet ordinary expenses ; and that it should be 
required to apply to Parliament only for any increase of that 
revenue if special exigencies should arise. But the revenue, 
so granted, should belong to the Crown, which should be 
free to administer it according to the judgment of the 
Ministers of the Cro'wn. Parliament possessed the prerogative 
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1665] THE CROWN AND THE BANKERS 

this amount. They did so in reliance upon the faith of the 
King and the Lord Treasurer, and upon the certainty that 
any failure to fulfil its obligations on the part of the Ex- 
chequer would inevitably lead to national loss of credit, and 
consequent bankruptcy. If the current rate of interest was 
6 per cent., they advanced the money at 8 per cent., and 
counted on the 2 per cent, to recoup them. Clarendon 
thought the rate fair, and found the method eminently con- 
venient. But the bankers relied solely upon the good faith 
and prudence of the Minister. There was nothing to prevent 
the King making an assignment of the revenue, as it came in, 
to purposes other than the reimbursement of the bankers. 
The only guarantee against this was the good faith of the 
responsible Minister and the certainty that the Crown must 
submit its case to Parliament should the need of further 
grant arise. The King had to adapt his expenditure to his 
revenue ; but the application of revenue to any particular 
branch of the expenditure was, in Clarendon’s view, a matter 
for himself and his responsible Ministers. 

On more than one occasion in the past grants from 
Parliament had been expressly assigned to specific purposes, 
and such an arrangement had unquestionably much to 
commend it. But a long time often intervened between 
the making of a grant and the reahzation of revenue. Money 
had to be procured at once, and before the tax yielded 
revenue new needs had arisen, and new expenditure had to 
be incurred. The system of appropriating supplies would un- 
doubtedly make the financial administration more mechanical, 
circumscribe the responsibility of Ministers, and cripple 
the power of the Crown in applying revenue towards pressing 
objects. Unforeseen savings — ^though these, indeed, were 
not an item of much importance in the financial administra- 
tion of Charles’s reign — could not, under such a system, be 
applied to new exigencies without a further warrant from 
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■with Bennet, no'w Lord Arlington, and "was scheming -with 
him to oust the influence of the Chancellor and the Treasurer. 
His perquisites, as Teller of the Exchequer, -were lessened by 
the assignment of taxes to the bankers in return for their 
advances, and as the proceeds of the taxes did not pass 
through the Exchequer, the percentage to the Tellers •was 
thereby diminished. The position of Lord Southampton 
was difficult to assail. “ His reputation was so great, his 
wisdom so unquestionable, and his integrity so confessed, 
that they knew in neither of those points he could be im- 
peached.” ^ The King was still faithful to his Treasurer, 
and insinuations as to his increasing age and unfitness for 
active business did not shake his confidence. But Southamp- 
ton’s enemies were strengthened by the support of Ashley, 
who, though his advancement was due to his relationship 
to Southampton by marriage, was beghming to feel that 
he might well rid himself of the ladder by which he had 
chmbed, and that he himself would be a very competent 
Treasurer. It was only when he perceived that his con- 
federates might not aid this ambition that he became more 
lukewarm in his support of their schemes. 

There was at least one convenience in the present system. 
The facile humour of the King led him to assign revenues 
to suitors who had no very creditable claims to reward. 
It was convenient to him to shift to the Chancellor and the 
Treasurer the odium of refusing to endorse these grants. 
Their watchful jealousy against inroads upon the national 
resom’ces increased the number of their enemies ; but it 
saved the King from the irksome burden of refusal. It 
was speciously urged against this that the root of all the 
financial diffiiculties was 

“ the unlimited power of the Lord Treasurer, that no money 
could issue out without his particular direction, and all 

' Life, iii. 2. 
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inconveniences which would ensue upon his own account, 
for the benefits which would accrue.” Downing took care to 
strengthen these favourable resolutions of the King. “ He 
would make his Exchequer the best and the greatest bank 
in Europe, where all Europe would, when it was once under- 
stood, pay in their money for the certain profit it would 
yield, and the indubitable certainty that they should receive 
their money.” He would, he assured the King, “ erect the 
King’s Exchequer into the same degree of credit that tho 
Bank of Amsterdam stood upon.” Ho forgot to tell the 
King that such credit could only be established by elimi- 
nating the personal influence and authority of tho Crown 
over finance. That was no doubt a change which must 
come. But it formed no part of Charles’s calculation, and 
it was opposed to Clarendon’s theory of monarchy. Clarendon 
states the case with precision. Downing propounded his 
scheme 

“ without weighing that the security for monies so deposited 
in banks (such as that of Amsterdam) is the republic 
itself, which must expire before that security can fail ; 
which can never be depended on in a monarchy, where the 
monarch’s sole word can cancel aU those formal provisions 
which can be made.” ^ 

Anxious as ho was for financial purity and for a due 
interdependence of King and Parliament, Clarendon was 
not disposed to part with this prerogative of the Crown. 
Downing and his allies were equally aware that to abandon 
it was no part of Charles’s thoughts. It would be absurd to 
argue back from later days when such a claim on the part 
of the Crown was a thing of the past. The essence of the 
plan, which made it palatable to the King and the object 
of all Dovming’s scheming, was that " it was to new-rnodel 
the whole Government of the country, in v/hich the King 
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By this time Ashley, who, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
found his own prerogatives threatened, had definitely 
ranged himself against those with whom he had been asso- 
ciated in plotting against Clarendon and Southampton. His 
fertile wit supplied new arguments, and helped him to alarm 
the King. Charles 

“ was contented that the matter should be debated in his 
presence ; and because the Chancellor was in his bed, 
thought his chamber to be the fittest place for the consulta- 
tion ; and the Lord Treasurer, though indisposed and 
apprehensive of the gout, could yet use his feet, and was 
very willing to attend his Majesty there, without the least 
imagining that he was aimed at.” 

Clarendon could no longer rely upon an effective ally in 
his aged colleague. 

Besides the King and the Duke of York and the two 
chief Ministers there were present Ashley, Arlington, and 
Coventry. The law officers were there to advise ; and 
Downing was admitted that he might answer the objections 
to his scheme. Ashley began the discussion by inveighing 
against the proviso. The King checked this ” by declaring 
that whatsoever had been done in the whole transaction of 
it had been with his privity and approbation, and the whole 
blame must be laid to his own charge, who, it seems, was 
like to suffer most by it.” Whatever the tendency of the 
proviso, it is clear that such action made an end of all real 
ministerial responsibility, if the chief Ministers of the Crown 
were to find their authority undermined by schemes 
which the King might concoct with inferior officers. The 
appropriation of supplies might be a step towards financial 
control ; but it was bought at a heavy cost if it was to be 
achieved by backstah’s influence against the advice of the 
King’s responsible advisers. Clarendon was not prepared 
to accept what he believed to be a breach of the Crown’s 
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b}’’ this new proviso. It was in vain that Clarendon showed 
that the hope was an empty one ; that heavj’- interest 
would have to be paid for advances ; that good husbandry, 
and that alone, could restore order to the finances. Downing 
was an adept in specious argument. “ He wrapped himself 
up, according to his custom, in a mist of words that nobody 
could see hght in, but they who by often hearing the same 
chat thought they understood it.” 

To the King’s credit it must be counted that he was not 
indifferent to the injustice involved to the bankers, who 
had already advanced large sums, on the credit of the King 
and his Minister, for which, under the new proviso, they 
could receive no reimbursement, and might thus be mined. 
That and the other arguments impressed him. He went 
so far as to “ wish tjiat the matter had been better con- 
sulted,” and confessed that Downing ” had not answered 
many of the objections.” But the balance of personal con- 
venience, and the facilities which Downing lavishly promised, 
in the end carried the day. That vein of obstinacy, which 
was entwined with the love of ease in Charles, determined 
him to adopt an expedient, hazardous, indeed, but which 
promised some hope of financial fruit, and had been pro- 
pounded on the King’s own orders. Perhaps Clarendon 
himself contributed to this result by the natural, but im- 
prudent, outbreak of indignation which moved him in the 
King’s own presence to scold Downing in no measured 
terms. To do so was almost the same as to administer 
the scolding to the King himself; and even a temper so 
easy as that of Charles could hardly have taken such an 
outburst in good part. 

“ It was impossible,” Clarendon told Downing, “ for 
the King to be well served whilst fellows of his condition 
were admitted to speak as much as they had a mind to ; 
and that, in the best times, such presumptions had been 
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authority from the great responsible officers to a bureaucracy. 
Its full results could not yet be seen. Its dangers have since 
then been prevented, and it is to be hoped they may not again 
arise. But Clarendon saw in the change the reversal of all 
former traditions ; the diminishing of responsibility in the 
high officers and the substitution for them of a lower grade 
of petty officials, shielded by the great edifice of rules of 
routine in which they become experts, and, as such, are 
unassailable. It was a change which was bound to come. 
It was impossible that the vast machine of national finance 
could be guided by rules laid down for each case by a re- 
sponsible Minister. The change was none the less a revolu- 
tion, and was not more welcome to Clarendon, in that it was 
carried out by the scheming of an ambitious underling, 
working upon the facile temper of the King, who thus hoped 
to have an ampler supply of revenue, freed from the control 
of Ministers who could curb his extravagance. 

The episode produced a marked increase of the estrange- 
ment between the King and the Minister who had served 
him so well. Clarendon’s fierce denunciation of Downing’s 
presumption rankled in Charles’s memory, and those about 
him took care that it should not be smoothed over. “ What- 
ever else was natural to wit sharpened with malice to suggest 
upon such an argument, they enforced with warmth, that 
they desired might be taken for zeal for his service and 
dignity, which was prostituted by those presumptions of 
the Chancellor.” ^ Clarendon soon learned the truth from 
the changed demeanour of the King. At first he was at a 
loss to explain this ; but Charles soon spoke in terms that 
could not be mistaken, and expressed ” a great resentment 
of it,” as an unpardonable insult. ” And all this,” adds 
Clarendon, ‘‘ in a choler very unnatural to him, which 
exceedingly troubled the Chancellor and made him more 

' Life, iii. 24. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


DECAY OF CLABENDON’s INFLUENCE 

We must still look backwards a little in tracing the 
accumulating effect of friction, of jealousy, and of slander, 
in sapping the power of Clarendon. 

He had not long to wait to see how adroit his many 
enemies were in twisting to his disadvantage any irritation 
which Charles might feel. The state of public affairs was 
sufficiently overclouded to make his anxieties in any case 
very great. The war still dragged on its weary course 
(we are now dealing with a period anterior to the peace 
already described), with its heavy burden of expense and 
its ever-recurring disasters, relieved only by occasional 
success. The combined calamity of the Eire and the Plague 
increased the general depression, paralyzed trade, and made 
the burden of taxation more severe. Repressive measures, 
if they had checked rebellion, had left a troubled background 
of smouldering discontent, and were sowing the seeds of 
future opposition to the Crown and to the Church. The 
temper of the House of Commons, however pronounced 
its adhesion to the Cavalier party, was stubborn and per- 
verse ; and stubbornness and perversity are never so 
provoking in politics as when they are united with an 
exaggeration of one’s own opinion. The House resented 
almost with the tone and in the spirit of the Long Parlia- 
ment, the dictation — and Clarendon’s best friends must 
admit that his methods were apt to be dictatorial — of a 
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1665] CLARENDON AND SOUTHAMPTON 

he and Clarendon were closely united ; and their mutual 
confidence continued unbroken after the Restoration. 
Clarendon’s enemies found a convenient opportunity for 
1nr\(ning in the mind of Southampton some petty offence, 
in the fact that Clarendon, at the instance of the Duke of 
York and his daughter, the Duchess, had done something 
to promote the claims to a Court appointment of a candidate 
other than that favoured by Southampton.^ The matter 
was a trumpery one ; but the irritation was fanned by 
those who were eager to break the aUiance of the older 
statesmen. Southampton was a man who asked for few 
favours, and was all the more incensed when he was made 
to understand that his old friend had stood in his way, 
when for once he had stooped to make an application. 
Clarendon soon discerned his old friend’s ill-will, and took 
his usual course of bringing it speedily to a clear issue. 
His own temper was hot, and for a time “ he grew out of 
humour too, and thought himself unworthily suspected.” 
But he soon thought better of it, and bluntly told the 
Treasurer that ” it should not be in his power to break 
friendship with him, to gratify the humour of other people, 
without letting him know what the matter was.” The ex- 
planation was given ; and mutual confidence was soon 
restored between the two old allies. But Clarendon saw 
in the incident new evidence of the sordid tricks that sought 
to entangle him in the petty jealousy of rival cliques. “ They 
who had contrived this device entered into a new con- 
federacy, how they might first remove the Treasurer, which 
would facilitate the pulling the Chancellor down.” ^ 

^ The post was one about the Court of the Queen, and the two claimants 
were the son of Lord Montague, favoured by the Duke and Duchess ; and 
Robert Spencer, a relative of the Earl of Southampton. Personally, Clar- 
endon preferred the latter ; but he had put forward the name of the other 
at the solicitation of the Duke and his dau ghter without much consideration, 
and without knowing that any other claimant was in the field. 

- Life, ii. 454. 
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at once in internal affairs and in foreign policy. An oppor- 
tunity soon offered itself to Coventry for proving his in- 
fluence and inflicting a deadly blow upon Sandwich, whose 
placid temper and essential loyalty had made him one of 
Clarendon’s chosen friends. At first Coventry endeavoured 
vainly to insinuate douhts of Sandwich’s capacity as a 
naval commander ; and when he failed there he soon found 
another means of attack.^ Sandwich had, with much rash- 
ness and in too ready compliance with the laxity which 
prevailed in matters of public finance, yielded to the urgency 
of some of his flag officers, and permitted the sale of some 
East India prizes captured from the Dutch, in order to meet 
long-standing arrears of pay due to his officers. 'He had 
referred the matter to the King, through the Vice- Chamberlain, 
but, with singular carelessness, carried the transaction 
through before he had received the royal approval. This 
gave Coventry just the chance that he desired. Sandwich’s 
action was a clear infringement of the prerogative of the 
Duke as Lord High Admiral, through whom alone any 
such favour could be conferred. Albemarle, incensed at 
what appeared a flagrant breach of military discipline, 
became a powerful adherent of Sandwich’s enemies. Sand- 
wich’s own money difficulties were no secret, and he himself 
was to benefit by the bounty, which he shared with his flag 
officers, and agaiust which the rest of the fleet was murmuring. 
He saw too late the error that he had committed, and made 
his humble apologies to the King and the Duke. But though 
he was able to appease their anger, the evil to his own repu- 
tation was done, and his enemies were in no mood to relieve 
him of it. Clarendon could not prevent his being deprived 
of his naval command. Akeady Sandwich had incurred 
the jealousy of the old Cavaliers, who grudged to one, once 

* This incident has already been briefly alluded to in connection mth the 
progress of the war. See above, p. 202. 
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expedited. When ho waa duly imprcHHod, Mm Jviuf' Imd 
then to be brought to disohargo tho ungraoioun tunic of 
conveying to tho Chancellor tho fact that tho King wcnild 
welcome tho Troasuror’s relinquiBhmont of liiit ojllcun To 
do him justice, Charles did not relish tho part ho was ooni- 
pelled to play. Even his sollishness could not cloak its 
ugty ingratitude, and it suited ill with his easy to.n)])or t(» 
be the medium of such an ungracious mossago. Nov v/as 
it quite compatible with that royal dignity, whicli ho did 
not always cast aside, to bo made the spokesjrian, to his more 
serious Minister, of a conspiracy not unlike that of unruly 
schoolbo3"B. The King knew by experience that, innulnr 
though he was, he could still be made uncomfortable by 
hearing stern and plain truths, even in the cerenjonioiis 
diction in which his Chancellor knevr hov; to clothe 
them. 


The ICing began the inter\'iew — somev/liat hypocritically 
— ^bj* “ enlarging in a great commendation of the Troa'corer." 
But in spite of all his merits Koutbimpton " did not vti'inr- 
stand the mystery of that plaee, nor could his Twture go 
through vdth the necessary obligations of it.'' ffis ilh 
health eaused delay and murm^iring in regard to ujge.ot 
business. His secretary ^ virtually discharge'] the v.'ork of 
the o~ee — ^an '■rstimable and honest man, .no doubt, hot 
not equal to the position of Lord Treasurer, 'i'he Treasurer';-; 
“ understanding was too fine for su'Ti gross .matVms as the 
ofhoe must ho conversant about- and if his v.-ant of h'aj-’th 
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bis blessed father and himself as a subject can do from 
his pruice, a nobleman of the best quality, the best allied 
and the best beloved ; to remove at such a time such a 
person, and with such circumstances, from his counsels 
and his trust.” 


The King was not of a mould to resist plain speaking 
like this, and when not supported by the presence of those 
who made him them tool and instrument, ho seldom managed 
to make way against the vehemence of Clarendon’s rebukes. 
It could hardly bo pleasant for a monarch to be told that 
what he designs is base ingratitude ; that his throne is in 
danger ; the reputation of his Court in evil savour ; that 
both require such support as they may be able to get from 
men of reverence and station, and that ho would be mad 
to alienate any support from such men that may be vouch- 
safed to hhn ; yet this was the plain meaning of Clarendon’s 
words. But Charles hesitated to go back, repulsed, to those 
who had made him their mouthpiece. Ho remained “ rather 
moved and troubled than convinced.” But fortunately 
Clarendon found an imexpected ally in the Duke of York, 
who had joined the King and himself at the interview, with 
the intention, it appears, of supporting the Kmg’s purpose. 
To him Clarendon restated his arguments, and urged him 
to do the best service to the King his brother “ by dis- 
suading him from a course that would prove so mischievous 
to him.” Eor this once, the Duke was converted to 
Clarendon’s view, and “ prevailed with the King to lay aside 
the thought of it.” * Once more the Court conspirators 

‘ Charles not rarely showed a respect for his brother’s opinion which 
was not founded upon any high estimate of his abilities. Clarendon himself 
remarks this when commenting upon the failure of any attempt to arouse 
jealousy between the brothers. Charles, ho says, “ had a just affection for 
him, and a confidence in him, without thinking better of his natural parts 
than he thought there was just cause lor ; and yet, which made it the more 
wondered at, ho did often depart, in matters of the highest moment, from 
his OUT! judgment to comply with his brother ” (Life, iii. C2). 
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who prized the honour of the Grown, and desired to maintain 
the loyalty of the nation. 

Charles’s disappointment of any hope of legitimate off- 
spring seemed to dissipate anj’ frail purpose he had enter- 
tained of ordering his hfe and Court with more regard to 
the elementary dictates of decency and decorum. The 
influence of Lady Gastlemaino was supreme ; and the gross- 
ness of the palace atmosphere was made all the greater 
because his favourite mistress added the character of xu’O- 
curess to that of courtesan. 

Clarendon would fain have found some excuse for the 
degradation of the family to whose service his life had been 
devoted. Apart from all political inclinations and all 
thoughts of personal ambition, it is absolutely certain that 
what largely aroused in Clarendon that enthusiastic loyalty 
which he felt for Charles I. was the consummate dignity of 
a pure Hfe. Dignity as well as purity wore alike banished 
from the Court of Charles II., with the examples before it 
of his own more open debauchery and of his brother’s more 
morose viciousness, which was rendered all the ugher by 
his suUen bigotry. With a discerning eye Clarendon read 
the prevailing defects of the Stuart race — their proneness 
to succumb to flattery and vicious influence, and then 
obstinately to sacrifice every good inclination to the acquired 
vice. 

“ They were too much inclined to like men at first sight, 
and did not love the conversation of men of many more 
years than themselves, and thought age not only trouble- 
some, but impertinent. They did not love to deny, and 
less to strangers than to their friends ; not out of bounty 
or generosity, which was a flower that did never grownaturally 
in the heart of either of the families, that of Stuart or of 
Bourbon, but out of an unskilfulnoss and defect in the 
countenance; and when they prevailed witlj themselves 
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securing for them a more ample revenue. The connection 
\Tith the royal farail}', which had been thrust upon Clarendon 
to his indignation and sorelj’^ against his will, proved a now 
source of anxietj' and dispcace. 

It was on the first of September “ in this dismal year of 
1666,” that the Great Fire bur.st out that in a few days con- 
sumed two-tliirds of Loudon, comprismg all tlio repositories 
of her wealth. It added, to the other disasters weighing 
on the country, a stupendous disturbance of her commerce 
at its very centre, and the plunging of the nation into 
one of those unthinking panics, which, once indulged, 
so easily become habitual. The people were in no con- 
dition to face such a calamit}' with the coolness that comes 
from native energy or the confidence inspired by trust in 
their rulers. It seemed as if a judgment from heaven had 
fallen upon the nation ; but it was received with all the 
despair of craven superstition and with no thought of benefit- 
ing by the lessons of tribulation. Angry and groundless 
accusations against foreigners and papists only added to 
the general excitement, without stirring up any of the 
courage which makes brave men face disaster. Public 
credit was shaken ; commercial operations were stunned ; 
wage-earners were thrown out of employment ; the forces 
of crime found themselves released even from those imperfect 
bonds which then kept them in check. The King and his 
brother did, indeed, prove their courage in danger and their 
readiness of expedient ; and they were well helped in their 
efforts to cope with the calamity by many of the leading 
nobility. But as a whole the visitation proved that the nerves 
of the nation were sadly relaxed. Clarendon summarizes the 
progress of the fire and the destruction wrought by it ; but 
his most significant comments are those with which he 
closes his narrative, telling how hopeless he had grown, 
in this, the last stage of his laborious career : — 
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as it spread beyond the purlieus of the palace. Liberty of 
criticism was as easy to the rude multitude as to the witlings 
of the Court, and its effects, when it spread to that multitude, 
were far more deadly. The lOng’s judgment might condemn, 
but his facile love of jesting made him inclined to hsten to, 
the empty and sordid chatter of frivohty that sounded 
through his Court. “ Meanwhile,” says Clarendon, ” all 
men of virtue and sobriety, of which there were very many 
in the King’s family, were grieved and heartbroken with 
hearing what they could not choose but hear, and seeing 
many things which they could not avoid seeing.” It is 
hard to say which is most worthy of contempt — the appalling 
cynicism that prompted such scurrilities, or the amazing 
folly which mistook then vulgarity for wit. 

But even although Charles, out of a seeming respect 
for his older and sounder counsellors, might frown upon 
such irresponsible outbursts of bad taste, his scanty respect 
for the forms of the constitution continued to be a source 
of deep regret to Clarendon. In the view of the Chancellor, 
the Privy Council was the pivot of the constitution. 

” By the constitution of the kingdom,” he says,^ “ and 
the very laws and customs of the nation, as the Privy Council 
and every member of it is of the King’s sole choice and 
election of him to that trust, so the body of it is the most 
sacred, and hath the greatest authority in the government 
of the State, next the person of the King himself, to whom 
all other powers are equally subject ; and no King of England 
can so well secure his own just prerogative or preserve it 
from violation as by a strict defending and supporting the 
dignity of his Privy Council.” 

This is one of the features in Clarendon’s scheme of the 
constitution, which essentially divide him from the modern 
view. But it was to be long before the Privy Oouncilship 

^ Life, iii. 103. 
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grades of an official hierarchy. It is easy to fix it upon a 
small group of leading men who have the administration 
in their hands, who are bound to base their procedure on 
well-understood rules, and who cannot transgress these 
rules in ignorance or under the veil of obscurity. 

Under the new regwne the Chancellor found the Privy 
Council fiUed with Court favourites or ambitious intriguers 
of the type of Sir William Coventry, who scorned precedent 
and was never so happy as when inveighing against the 
trammels of the law. Clarendon was forced to submit 
to daily encroachments upon regularity of procedure, which 
found encouragement from the Kiug. His personal dignity 
was injured, and his temper was daily chafed, by the insults 
of those who carried their insubordination and their flippancy 
to the Council Chamber, where he could ill brook their 
presence ; and they did so under cover of the secret sympathy 
of the King. Day by day he found his own influence more 
surely undermined ; and it was none the less irksome because 
he saw the work of his life undone amidst the gibes of a 
heartless cynicism. 

It involves, however, no reflection upon the dignity or 
the capacity of Clarendon if we are compelled to admit that 
the schoolboy baiting to which he was exposed found no 
little encouragement from his own bluntness and his stub- 
born resolution to stoop to none of the arts of courtiership. 
There was a limit even to the patience with which Charles 
could listen to the oft-repeated catalogue of his own moral 
defects ; and perhaps Clarendon’s lessons might have been 
none the less effective had they been conveyed with some- 
thing more of tact. The strange thing is that he himself 
saw, and faithfully recounts, the traps which were laid for 
him. But he seems to have thought that these could best 
be dealt with by roughly trampling on such devices and 
tearing his way headlong through such snares. The struggle 
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grades of an official hierarchy. It is easy to fix it upon a 
small group of leading men who have the administration 
in their hands, who are bound to base their procedure on 
well-understood rules, and who cannot transgress these 
rules in ignorance or under the veil of obscurity. 

Under the new r'egime the Chancellor found the Privy 
Council filled with Court favourites or ambitious intriguers 
of the type of Sir William Coventry, who scorned precedent 
and was never so happy as when inveighing against the 
trammels of the law. Clarendon was forced to submit 
to daily encroachments upon regularity of procedure, which 
found encouragement from the King. His personal dignity 
was injured, and his temper was daily chafed, by the insults 
of those who carried their insubordination and their flippancy 
to the Council Chamber, where he could ill brook their 
presence ; and they did so under cover of the secret sympathy 
of the King. Day by day he found his own influence more 
surely undermined ; and it was none the less irksome because 
he saw the work of his life undone amidst the gibes of a 
heartless cynicism. 

It involves, however, no reflection upon the dignity or 
the capacity of Clarendon if we are compelled to admit that 
the schoolboy baiting to which he was exposed found no 
little encouragement from his own bluntness and his stub- 
born resolution to stoop to none of the arts of courtiership. 
Thera was a limit even to the patience with which Charles 
could listen to the oft-repeated catalogue of his own moral 
defects ; and perhaps Clarendon’s lessons might have been 
none the less efieetive had they been conveyed with some- 
thing more of tact. The strange thing is that he himself 
saw, and faithfully recounts, the traps which were laid for' 
him. But he seems to have thought that these could best 
be dealt with by roughly trampling on such devices and 
tearmg his way headlong through such snares. The struggle 
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The picture was not a flattering one, and tlio ])rognoii(ii- 
oations were not soothing. To play l,ho part oJ micli a 
Mentor is doubtless at times a duty, but it oan acamily 
confirm the influence of him by whom it is discharged. T'lio 
King heard it “ with his usual temper (for ho was a })ai/iont 
hearer) and spake sensibly, as if ho thought that much tliat 
had been said was with too much reason." Perhaps Claren- 
don might have chosen a bettor audience than a proclaimed 
enemy like Arlington. The secretary had no mind for snob 
jeremiads, and was dexterous enougli to turn tbo subject by 
falling into “ raillery, which was his best faculty, with v/biob 
he diverted the King from any further serious reflection!;." 
The King and he soon passed to merriment at Clarendon’/) 
expense, and made the old jests against the gravity of age, 
which made no allowance for the infirmities of. youth. 
Clarendon tells the close of the conversation v/ith an almost 
naive candour. Their raillery, he confe.s.ses. 


“increased the passion he was in, and j/rovoked him to say 
that it was observed abroad, that it vras a faculty very much 
improrel of lato in the Court, to laugh at those arguments 
they could not answer, and which could always be reguj#/;d 
with the same mirth amount those who 'vere eneroie'-; to it, 
therefore it was a pity that it should be so much cm- 
ho pretended to be friends ; " and ended 
too plain, expressions, which, it .may be, 
ere nor warily enoush used.” 
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he had made ; but that he understood it all and the meaning 
of every word of it ; and therefore that it would not become 
him to suffer his Majesty to depart with an opinion that 
what he had said would produce any alteration inhisbehaviour 
towards him, or reformation of his manners towards any 
other person. He did beseech his Majesty,” the Chancellor 
went on, “ not to believe that he hath a prerogative to 
declare vice virtue, or to qualify any person who lives in a 
sin and avows it, against which God Himself hath pronounced 
damnation, for the company and conversation of innocent 
and worthy persons. "V^atever low obedience, which was 
in truth gross flattery, some people might pay to what they 
believed would be grateful to his Majesty, they had in their 
hearts a perfect detestation of the persons they made address 
to ; for Ms part, he was resolved that his wife should not be 
one of these courtiers.” 

The King could only reply “ that he was wrong, and had 
an understanding different from all men who had experience 
in the world.” 

Clarendon’s are brave words, and we may well doubt 
whether the like were ever addressed by a Minister of the 
Crown to the occupant of a throne which still retained so 
much of the kingly prerogative as did that of Charles. But 
do they leave us to seek for new grounds for Clarendon’s 
approaching fall ? Do they not, indeed, prove that, but for 
his thorough grasp of the essentials of sound administration, 
his predominant forcefulness, and the urgent need of his 
wise and experienced guidance, the King would have yielded 
to his own growing irritation, and that Clarendon’s fall would 
have come, and the eager longings of his enemies have 
been gratified, far earher than was the case ? 

Before we enter upon the last stage of Clarendon’s 
ministry, so fateful for the future history of England, it 
may be well to turn to another aspect of his life, which is 
, not without its use in helping us to estimate his character. 
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of evidence to disprove Clarendon’s assertion, that he con- 
fined himself to those revenues of his office which were 
strictly legal ; and to suppose otherwise would be to suppose 
him false to all those ideals which were the foundation of 
his character, and to which his pride, if nothing else, com- 
pelled him. Naturally he recovered the fuU use of his 
private property, and some, at least, of the arrears due to 
him would undoubtedly be paid. Very soon after the King’s 
return a grant — ^in no degree above his merits — of £20,000 
was made to him by the King out of the present sent by the 
Parhament. Clarendon found himself in the position of a 
fairly wealthy man, and it was not unnatm’al that he should 
desue to maintain that position which was commensurate 
with his rank. He knew himself to be the founder of a 
family which must take its place in the ranks of the great 
nobility of England, and must hold a conspicuous place in 
her annals. To him, as to many men for whom the pettiness 
of personal position weighs for Kttle, the maintenance of 
that family in worthy dignity became a legitimate object 
of ambition.^ To his historic sense a place amongst the 
nobility of his country was attractive, and its stateliness 
was something which his imagination clothed with more 
than merely superficial allurement. It was from no selfish 
feeling and no vanity of personal display, that he conceived 
the idea of leaving to those who were to come after him an 
inheritance compatible with that position. It would be unjust 
to blame Clarendon because he gave the scanty leisure, which 

like noisome weeds ; it is the part of the wise to neglect them until they are 
established by proof. 

* Clarendon did, indeed, as he was fully justified in doing, procure for 
some of his relations posts for which there is no reason to judge them 
unsuitable. One eousin, Alexander Hyde, became Bishop of Salisbury. 
Another, Robert Hyde, became Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 1G61. 
The brother of these two, Henry Hyde, had been executed for his loyalty 
in 1650, and thereby had established no mean claim to loyal gratitude. 
Clarendon, in this, did no more than any one in his circumstances was not 
Only entitled, but bound to do. 
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obscurer rank. The crowd is fickle, and Clarendon took 
little care to secure its lenient judgment. Already his 
mansion was nicknamed Dunkirk House, and the quidnuncs 
told how it was huilt out of the bribes which had made him 
contrive the sale of that port to France. To decorate his 
mansion it was his ambition to collect a gallery of portraits, 
which should represent all those who had foremost places 
in the eventful history of his time. Such a design involved 
an expenditure very small compared with the notions of 
the present day. Clarendon procured all the notable portraits 
which were available. It is quite possible — and Evelyn 
admits it — ^that when the statesman’s foible became known; 
pictures were sold to him at easy prices, or even presented 
as a compliment to the power and position of the collector. 
It is absurd to suppose that Clarendon either would or could 
have brought any pressure to bear upon the owners. But 
a falling statesman is an easy aim for slander, and it was 
whispered that the Clarendon collection was enriched by 
oppressive means.^ If Clarendon’s very natural ambition 

' Tbo chief authority for this accusation against Clarendon is an ill- 
natured insinuation hy Lord Dartmouth, in his notes on Bximet's History of 
His Own Times , — ^notes which wore in SIS. only, and which were not 
intended for publication. It carries its o\vn refutation, and Dartmouth 
could not possibly have had any loiowledgo of the circumstances. Clarendon 
no doubt received certain complimentary gifts. But wo Imow that many 
private collections were broken up and sold by impoverished Cavaliers, and 
such pictures must at that time have been procurable at easy prices. Many 
of the pictures were interesting as portraits, rather than as works of art, 
although there were good specimens of Vandyke, Jansen, Knellor, and 
I,ely amongst the collection ; and Clarendon was probably able to pursue 
his hobby of collecting portraits of the outstanding men in English history 
at no great cost. 

In a letter to Pepys of August 12, 1689, Evelyn gives a list of pictures in 
the collection of whichhe himself had advised the purchase, andsome of which, 
he admits, had been presented by those who “ strove to make their eourt ” 
to the Chancellor, by such timely gifts, when his design was Icnown. They 
comprised portraits of all the leading men in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., 
and Charles I., and others were added from more remote history, and from 
his own later contemporaries. It is interesting to note that there were 
portraits of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Beaumont, and Metcher — “ which was,” 
adds Evelyn, “ most agreeable to his Lordship’s general humour.’ 

When Clarendon House was destroyed, the collection went to his country 
house, at Comhury, in Oxfordshire. On the death of Lord Rochester, in 
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a weapon which might diminish tho prerogative of the 
Crown. He never sought the position of loader of a party, 
which would thus have been forced upon him, and ho felt 
that position to be incompatible with his own loyalty as 
servant of the Crown. Ho disliked tho idea of Parliamentary 
tactics ; and all his past experience identified such tactics, 
in his mind, with tho beginnings of rebellion. It was not 
given to him to soo so far into the future as to conceive that 
an independent Minister might be tho strongest buttress of 
the Crown. 

But the tactics from which he recoiled wore put into 
practice, with loss than his honesty, but with much more 
skill in stratagem, by thoso who sought to accomplish 
his fall. The very courtiers whose influence was account- 
able for tho scandals which stirred the indignation of tho 
country party, made themselves the trusted friends of the 
parliamentary opposition, and carefully nursed it for their 
own purposes. The irresponsible and flighty genius of 
Buckingham made him, for the moment, tho chosen patron 
of thoso who were murmuring against tho abuses of the 
Court, stimulated him to organize and conciliate tho Par- 
liamentary faction that grumbled against the waste of tho 
national resources, and induced him to cast aside for the 
time tho habits of a profligate voluptuary, and throw him- 
self with ardour into the labours of Parliamentary debate. 
Eivalry in debauchery had made him, for a season, tho 
object of the King’s personal dislike, and had involved him 
in a bitter contest with Lady Castlomaine ; and this tempted 
him to adopt the uncongenial part of a moralist, who found 
it convenient to cultivate tho friendship of tho strictest 
sectaries, and to pose as the saviour of tho kingdom. It was 
not the first, nor the only, antic by which ho made himself, 
as Zimri, the easy butt of Dryden’s satire. He became the 
prime favourite of the people, and his power with the mob 
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much searching of heart amongst those whose consciences 
told them that their methods could hardly meet the 
perilous light of day. A certain amount of corruption was 
an ordinary incident of all administrative dealings. Pepys 
had no wish to be dishonest, and was, iudeed, a fairly in- 
corrupt official, according to the ideas of the day. Many 
times he had withstood flagrant waste, and he was vigilant in 
promoting sound economies. But a barefaced system of 
secret commissions, which he honestly records in the 
faithful pages of his Diary, was universally practised, and 
the only admitted scruple was that such commissions 
should not be allowed to operate so as to permit a flagrantly 
dishonest contract. Subject to this, he evidently thought 
himself neglectful of his rightful interests if he did not make 
the most out of every transaction, and he piously invokes 
the blessing of Heaven upon the unsavoury busiuess, as, with 
unctuous complacency, he counts up his gains. But, how- 
ever such things may be condoned by the prevailing practice 
they have an ugly appearance when exposed to the public 
gaze, and Pepys was sorely alarmed both for himself and 
his principals at the prospect of a strict investigation. Others 
besides Pepys were involved. Ashley’s administration of 
^he prize-money had been expressly set free from any 
editing authority except that of the King; and under 
Dtection of this proviso he had expended the proceeds 
with the sanction, but at the instigation of Charles, 
which could not be made public without exposing 
the contempt of the nation, and making the 
e country party more obstinate and more 
'z^ took alarm, and consulted the secret 
Privy Council on the subject. He was 
‘d, to defend his Ministers against an 
.1 methods for which there was no pre- 
■ich no man would be safe. He trusted 
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a weapon which might diminish tho prerogative of the 
Crown. He never sought the position of leader of a party, 
which would thus have been forced upon him, and ho felt 
that position to be incompatible with his own loyalty as 
servant of the Crown. Ho disliked the idea of Parliamentary 
tactics ; and all his past experience identified such tactics, 
in his mind, with the beginnings of rebellion. It was not 
given to him to see so far into the future as to conceive that 
an independent Minister might bo tho strongest buttress of 
the Crown. 

But the tactics from which he recoiled were put into 
practice, with less than his honesty, but with much more 
skill in stratagem, by those who sought to accomplish 
his fall. The very courtiers whoso influence was account- 
able for the scandals which stirred the indignation of the 
country party, made themselves tho trusted friends of tho 
parliamentary opposition, and carefully nursed it for their 
own purposes. The irresponsible and flighty genius of 
Buckingham made him, for the moment, the chosen patron 
of those who wore murmuring against tho abuses of the 
Court, stimulated him to organize and conciliate tho Par- 
liamentary faction that grumbled against the waste of the 
national resources, and induced liim to cast aside for the 
time the habits of a profligate voluptuary, and throw him- 
self with ardour into the labours of Parliamentary debate. 
Eivalry in debauchery had made him, for a season, tho 
object of the King’s personal dislike, and had involved him 
in a bitter contest with Lady Castlemaine ; and this tempted 
him to adopt the uncongenial part of a moralist, who found 
it convenient to cultivate the friendship of the strictest 
sectaries, and to pose as the saviour of the kingdom. It was 
not the first, nor the only, antic by which he made himself, 
as Zimri, the easy butt of Dryden’s satire. He became the 
prime favourite of the people, and his power with the mob 
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a weapon which might diminish the prerogative of the 
Crown. He never sought the position of loader of a party, 
which would thus have been forced upon him, and ho felt 
that position to bo incompatible with his own loyalty as 
servant of the Crown. Ho disliked the idea of Parliamentary 
tactics ; and all his past experience identified such tactics, 
in his mind, with the beginnings of rebellion. It was not 
given, to him to see so far into the future as to conceive that 
an independent Minister might bo the strongest buttress of 
the Crown. 

But the tactics from which he recoiled were put into 
practice, with loss than his honesty, but with much more 
skill in stratagem, by those who sought to accomplish 
bis fall. The very courtiers whose influence was account- 
able for the scandals which stiiTod the indignation of the 
country party, made themselves the trusted friends of the 
parliamentarj’- opposition, and carefully nursed it for their 
own purposes. The irresponsible and flighty genius of 
Buckingham made him, for the moment, the chosen patron 
of those who were murmuring against the abuses of the 
Court, stimulated him to organize and conciliate the Par- 
liamentary faction that grumbled against the waste of the 
national resources, and induced him to cast aside for the 
time the habits of a profligate voluptuary, and throw him- 
self with ardour into the labours of Parliamentary debate. 
Bivalry in debauchery had made him, for a season, the 
object of the King’s personal dishke, and had involved him 
in a bitter contest with Lady Castlemaine ; and this tempted 
him to adopt the uncongenial part of a moralist, who found 
it convenient to cultivate the friendship of the strictest 
sectaries, and to pose as the saviour of the kingdom. It was 
not the first, nor the only, antic by which he made himself, 
as Zimri, the easy butt of Dryden’s satire. He became the 
prime favourite of the people, and his power with the mob 
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The King was not deceived as to the injustice of the 
Bill, and in its earliest stages he professed that his con- 
science would never allow him to give it his assent. He 
urged the Council “ to give such a stop to this Bill that it 
might never be presented to him ; for if it were, he must 
positively reject it.” It was not the first, nor the last, 
pronouncement of the King that was to turn out an empty 
threat. 

The Council did not unanimously accept the opinion of 
the King. Those whom he consulted took diverse views 
of the Bill, and some even who doubted its policy were 
not prepared to face the opposition of the English agri- 
cultural interest. Amongst the members of both Houses 
of the English Parliament there was a deeply-seated jealousy 
of Ireland, inherited from the days of her resistance to 
English power, and sharpened by fervent opposition to her 
Boman Catholic predilections. The promoters of the Bill 
soon found themselves backed up by a soHd phalanx of 
English prejudice, which hold the Commons staunch to 
their support of its provisions. Buckingham and Ashley 
learned that their championship added to their hold upon 
the nation, and gave them a new chance of inflicting a defeat 
at once upon the King, and upon his older Minister. 
Clarendon fully recognized the iniquity of the Bill, and 
welcomed the stalwart resistance which the King avowed 
that he would give to it.^ But the result was to prove to 
him once more how little reliance could be placed on any 
apparently settled conviction of the King. 

The House of Commons had now become too stubborn 

* It is odd to remark how the inovirablo prejudice of Whig historians 
blinds them to the real bearing of the Bill, and forces them, in their desire 
to avoid any agreement with Clarendon, to find some excuse for it. “ It 
is by no means clear,” Amtes lilr. Christie, the biographer of Ashley, “ that 
special circumstances did not counsel an exception to the general rules of 
political economy.” So easily are fundamental principles made to bend 
to the exigencies of personal advocacy ! 
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seemed to make him the rival of the King. It added to 
the zest with which he pursued this new freak, that it helped 
him to satisfy private and personal piques. In particular 
the Duke of Ormonde had become the object of his almost 
insane jealousy. Ormonde’s lofty character, his consis- 
tent loyalty, his influence in the counsels of the King, above 
all, his vast power as a great territorial magnate, bad 
wounded the vanity of Buckingham ; and he was able to 
evoke against Ormonde, as an Irish peer, the jealousy of 
those English nobles who thought themselves unduly 
eclipsed by the great possessions, and high official rank, of 
a peer of a lower order — that of the Irish nobility. 

It was largely in obedience to this personal jealousy, 
that Buckingham had made himself the prominent promoter 
of a Bill of singular injustice to the sister kingdom. It 
was conceived that the importation of Irish cattle was a 
serious injury to the English agricultural interest, and was 
enriching the Irish at the expense of the English proprietors ; 
and it was therefore proposed to forbid any such importation. 
That it involved practical ruin to Ireland, and promised 
to lay the seeds of deep-rooted hatred, mattered nothing to 
those who had their own selfish objects to pursue, or who had 
private grudges to satisfy. It was only natural that the 
Bill found ready assent amongst some honest men, who 
were earnestly desirous to relieve the agi’icultural interest, 
suffering heavily under the pressure of taxation, and who 
had something else than private venom to indulge. The 
bitter complaints of Ireland could not be expected to weigh 
for much. It remained to be seen whether the short-sighted 
selfishness, which was sedulously fostered in order to gratify 
personal spleen, would be allowed to inflict upon a nation, 
united under the same Crown, this scandalous injustice. At 
first it was proposed that the embargo should extend to 
Scotland also ; but at a later stage this was dropped. 
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became scenes of turmoil and almost of personal violence.^ 
Buckingham on one occasion provoked a scene by insolently 
stating “ that whoever was against that BiU had either an 
Irish interest or an Irish understanding.” The remark, as 
well as Buckingham’s habitual arrogance, aroused the 
wrath of Lord Ossory, Ormonde’s eldest son, and a challenge 
was the consequence. Buckingham, who did not, to the 
other attributes of finished courtier, add that of personal 
courage, contrived to miss the rendezvous, and, with a lack 
of spirit which men of less bravado could hardly have 
equalled, and which might have made him blush before his 
own swashbucklers, he proceeded to lay before the House 
a narrative of the case. Both parties, it was held, had been 
to blame, and both were, as usual, to pass a short period of 
penance in the Tower. But Buckingham’s enemies con> 
trived, under the rules of the House, to inflict an insult 
upon him, which might have stirred the blood of a Quaker, 
not to speak of that which flowed in the veins of this model 
gentleman. It was unjust, they urged, that any punish* 
ment should faU upon the Duke. He had done his best to 
prevent the encounter, and had prudently mistaken the 
rendezvous. His friends, not unnatm’ally, thought “ that 
it would be more for his honom' to undergo the censure of 
the House than the penalty of such a vindication.” 

But apart from these comic accompaniments, the debate 

' Clarendon tells us an amusing story of a fracas ■svhioh occurred between 
Buckingham and Lord Dorchester, during a conference between the Houses. 
The two peers, who were avowed enemies, chanced to sit together, and each 
endeavoured, it would seem, to claim more space than was convenient to 
the other. Prom hustling they came to blows, and Lord Dorchester had 
the misfortune to lose his mg in the shuffle. But “ the Marquis had much 
of the Duke’s hair in his hands to recompense for the pulling off his periwig, 
which he could nob reach high enough to do to the other ” (Life, 
iii. 15i). The matter was settled without bloodshed, and both peers were 
sent to cool their tempers by a short detention in the Tower. We are apt, 
on doubtful grounds, to think that the debaucheries of Charles’s Court were 
redeemed by elegance of manners. As a fact, the morals which Dr. Johnson 
ascribes to Lord Chesterfield’s Letters were often joined, in that Court, to 
manners which would have shocked the dancing master of his apothegm. 
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to t!\ko the unpopular diile. Once more tho habitn of a life- 
time refused to disappear before an unwarranted, and, as ho 
thought, dangerous innovation. We may doubt whether 
he duly estimated tho forces to which lie was opposing himself, 
or right!}' gauged the direction in which men’s mmds were 
moving. Wo may say, with full conlhlonce, that ho choso 
his part with singular indifferenco to what was politically or 
personally expedient. Neither now nor at any other timo 
did Clarendon yield to anything but his own conscientious 
convictions. Nature had not so framed him as to give him 
tho faculty of making these convictions any more palatable 
by his methods of enforcing them. Ho recognized this 
fully himself. 

“ In all the debate upon this Bill, and upon tho other 
of accounts, tho Chancellor had tho misfortune to lose much 
credit in tho House of Commons, not only by a very strong 
and cordial opposition to what they desired, but by taking 
all occasions which were offered by tho freciueut arguments 
w’hich woro urged of tlie opinion ami authority of tho Ho\iso 
of Commons, and that it was lit ami necessary to concur 
with them, to mention them with less reverence than they 
expected. It is very truo he had always used in such pro- 
vocations to desire tho Lords to bo more solicitous in pre- 
serving their own uuquestionablo rights, and most important 
privileges, and less tender in restraining tho excess and now 
encroachments of tho House of Commomj.” * 


Ho listened with ill-concoalod irritation to assertions of 
supremo power ou tho part of tlio Commons, which aroused 
echoes of tho old days of tho Long Parliament. His cherished 
hope was not for an absolute monarchy, but for such main- 
tonanco of the royal prerogative as might assure the delicate 
balance of the constitution ; and he saw that the degrada- 
tion of the Lords to a more chamber for registering tlie 
determination of tho House of Commons was a first step 

' Life, iii. 103, 
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danger to their own influence. Some who had proved in- 
effective asserters of the views of the country party were 
alarmed for their seats ; the King was easily persuaded 
that many of his own most obedient placemen might dis- 
appear. Buckingham and his friends managed even to 
alarm the bishops, by predicting a majority for the enemies 
of the Church. Clarendon never found that the ecclesias- 
tical mind was one upon which, as a statesman, he could place 
any reliance. They judged now as far from the mark as 
usual, and yielded to the persuasions of his foes. Clarendon 
was fain to be content with the existing House of Commons ; 
and the fight was now to be how far the Lords would bow 
to the imperious demands of that House, and allow them- 
selves to be managed by the little band of malcontents, 
whose main object was to make the present administration 
impossible. 

In the House of Lords the leading part in pushing forward 
the Irish Cattle Bill was taken by the Duke of Buckingham. 
His new-found ardour for political intrigue had changed 
for the moment his habits of life as a voluptuary. Under 
the impulse of his present irritation, his usual haunts were 
abandoned, and he spent laborious days in the House, the 
first to be present, and the last to disappear.^ He had the 
eager support of Ashley, inspired like him, by jealousy of 
Clarendon and Ormonde, and bringing to the unholy partner- 
ship a lack of principle equal to that of Buckingham, and 
far greater powers of concentration, and of persistent 
strategy. With two such protagonists, the debates in the 
House of Lords lost their usual repose and dignity, and 


» The usual hour for the meeting of Parliament was 
complains of the laxity which, of recent years, Imd made 
as ten o’clock A.5I. The House of Lords had of late shown 
work that they frequently adjourned after f.’ ^ and 

the excitement of the discussion on the Irish BiU, they ag hrouchtin.” 

did not adjourn till four o’clock, or even “ till the candles ^ & 
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the House of Commons their opportunity, of which they 
were not slow to make use, and in doing so they were en- 
couraged even by those members of the House of Peers who 
found their personal aims advanced by fostering the obstinacy 
of the House of Commons opposition. It was his misfortune 
thus to offend the sticklers for privilege in the House of Lords, 
while the House of Commons were coming to consider him 
as the prime obstacle in the way of their newly asserted 
independence. His enemies rejoiced in such clumsy tactics, 
while his friends vainly desired him “ to use less fervour in 
these argumentations.” In describing these contentions, 
he uses of himself almost the very words which he had 
applied to Laud in the old days when Clarendon had urged 
his patron to be more careful how he gave mmecessary 
occasion of offence.’ 

He was in that, as in many things of that kind, that 
related to the offending other men, for his own sake un- 
counsellable ; - not that ho did not know that it exposed 
him to the censure of some men who lay in wait to do him 
hurt, but because he neglected those censures, nor valued 
the persons who promoted them.” 

It was a sturdy attitude no doubt ; but the Court of 
Charles was hardly a scene in which it could be assumed 
with safety. In that tainted atmosphere blunt-spoken 
sincerity could scarcely breathe. 

Clarendon had attempted to make the House of Lords 
a buttress to the royal prerogative. A sardonic fate taught 
him that the weakest support upon which he could rely 
was the King, for whose power he was ready to sacrifice his 
own popularity, and hazard his fortune and even his life. 

‘ Clarendon himself remarlrs “that ho was guilty of that himself of 
which ho used to accuse Archbishop Laud, that ho was too proud of a good 
conscience ” {Life, iii, 266). 

- i.e. according to Clarendon’s idiom, less amenable to advice than it 
would have been in his own interest to bo. 
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upon the Bill in the Lords raised grave constitutional 
questions. Clarendon opposed the Bill as radically unjust, 
and economically wrong. But he found in it also much that 
encroached upon the prerogative. Cases might easily occur 
where a remission of the Act was imperatively required in 
the public interest, and in special exigencies, and the usual 
course was to give such dispensing power to the Crown, 
just as it is now given under many statutes, by the machinery 
of an Order in Council. But the prejudices of the promoters 
of the Bill were too virulent to be satisfied with anything 
less than the strict and universal application of the embargo ; 
nor did they scruple to suggest that new restraints were 
required upon the power of the Crown. All that Clarendon 
and his friends in the House of Lords could do, was to insist 
that some of the clauses most offensive to the prerogative, 
and most opposed to precedent, should be expunged from 
the Bill before it was returned to the House of Commons. 

The struggle then entered upon a new phase, involving 


another constitutional principle. The Commons were pre- 
pared to agree to the omission of Scotland from the Bill ; 
but in regard to all else, they refused to accept the amend- 
ments of the Lords. The two Houses were in sharp con- 


flict, and for a time it appeared as if the disagreement could 
result only in the loss of the Bill. Its friends had no wish 
to see this catastrophe, and a conference between the Houses 
was therefore arranged. The result was not such as to 
encourage those who wished for the settlement of a vexed 
question, or who hoped that prudent counsels would be 
brought to bear on a constitutional difficulty. To the 
irritation which the country party had conceived agains 
the Court, and to the obstinate determination that the royal 
prerogative should yield to the will of Parliament, t eie 
was now added a bitter fight between the two Houses , an 
here again Clarendon’s long-cherished opinions force 
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financial administration. Such a commission, not extorted 
from the King as an insult, but resting upon his own autho- 
rity, might perform a necessary and useful work, and care 
was taken in the selection of commissioners to give no 
suspicion of weakness or partiality. Before it could do 
effective work, Clarendon had ceased to guide the nation’s 
policy. 

The pressure of Parliamentary opposition was for the time 
removed. But the troubles of the King’s Minister were by 
no means at an end. The war dragged on its com'se, our 
resources were nearly drained, the navy was reduced to in- 
efficiency, our foes were encouraged to new efforts by our 
disasters. We have already ‘ seen the insults which England 
was yet to undergo before the relief of a not very creditable 
peace was won, and to what dire necessities tho Treasury 
was reduced for lack of funds. We have learned how, at 
that junctm’e,^ Clarendon differed from the other advisers 
of the King, was adverse to convoking Parliament, and 
suggested the unwelcome device of a loan to tide over the 
emergency. Peace came at last. But it brought no satis- 
faction to the nation, and no recompense for her vast ex- 
penditure. It left the relations between Clarendon and the 
King sadly strained, and it did not soften the growing un- 
popularity of the Minister with the country party, or bring 
oblivion of his sharp passages with the House of Commons. 
On the contrary, it is precisely from this moment that 
Clarendon dated the rise of that storm that was to “ destroy 
all his prosperity, and shipwreck aU his hopes.” The cloud 
had indeed been thickening, and the waves had been gather- 
ing new force, for months and even years. Clarendon pro- 
fesses his knowledge of the plots that had long been under- 
mining his power. 

All that he means by dating the storm from this period, 

* Chaptec XXL, p. 205, - See above, p. 200. 

VOL. II. T 
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in throwing that delicate balance out of gear. “ His opinion 
was that the late rebellion could never be extirpated and 
pulled up by the roots, till the King’s regal and inherent 
power and prerogative should bo fully awarded and vin- 
dicated ; ” and that prerogative to his mind was associated 
with tho maintenance of adequate authority in the House of 
Lords. It was not given to him to recognize how deeply 
that rebellion had struck its roots, and how sure it was that 
from these roots would grow a strong plant of Parliamentary 
power, and of predominance of the Eepresentative House, 
which it was now too late to extirpate. He saw that the 
irregularities of administration, and the proneness of irrespon- 
sible men “ to meddle and interpose in matters out of their 
own sphere, to give then advice in matters of peace and 
war, to hold conferences with the King, and Differ their 
advices to him,” were inevitably breaking down that scheme 
of the Constitution to which his life had bound him. He 
was by no means inclined to flatter the House of Lords, or 
to exempt them from blame for much that he thought 
mischievous. They had neglected their business, then dis- 
charge of their functions had been careless and perfunctory, 
their meetings had been short, and their intervention in 
public affairs scanty, “ while the other House sat, and drew 
the eyes of the kingdom upon them, as the only vigilant 
people for their good.” Clarendon’s constitutional ideals 
might be mistaken ; but he was under no mistake as to the 
process by which they were being undermined. He saw how 
fatal was the error by which the peers insisted upon special 
personal privileges which lessened the esteem of their order. 
He protested against that claim of exemption from arrest 
for debt, which they sought to extend to their menial ser- 
vants, and which led to such exemptions being often sold by 
these servants to bankrupt citizens, to the scandal of the law. 

It was this petty personal arrogance of the peers which gave 
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of his life, all that was most saered in his loyal devotion to 
his first master, all the vicissitudes of his fortunes, were 
associated in Clarendon’s mind with the friendship which 
began when they were students together at Magdalen, and was 
cemented when they had been forced together, by the excesses 
of the party with which they had at first been in sympathy, 
to attach themselves to the Eoyalist side, at a time when 
that side had ceased to have any means of attracting the 
support of selfish ambition. They had ahke been averse 
to the proceedings of the Court during the days when Parlia- 
mentary Government was suspended,^ and had welcomed 
what they hoped would be a return to sounder methods 
when Parliament was again summoned. Both had seen 
much amiss in the government of Strafford, and had been 
glad to think that what they deemed his innovations would 
receive a check. Both had revolted against the proceedings 
of the Parliament, when these transgressed the law, and both 
resented the flagrant iojustice which procured the judicial 
murder of Strafford. Southampton brought to the service of 
the King the prestige of high rank, the respect earned by 
a character which scorned intrigue, and a judgment too 
sound to be led astray by any violence of partisan passion. 
His loyalty was untainted and unswerving.^ 

'■ Southampton had sufiered severely ha purse from the claims put forward 
by the Crown on his estates in Hampshhe ; and we have already seen how 
little Hyde sympathized with the rigour with which such claims were pressed. 

This Thomas Wriothesley.thhd Earl of Southampton, was the son of the 
second Earl, whose name is immortalized as the patron and the friend of 
Shakespeare. It is interesting to remember that one of his daughters (he 
left no male heh) was the w& of William, Lord Russell, condemned and 
executed in 1683. 

" Southampton is said to have kept watch over the body of the murdered 
King, during the night when it lay in Whitehall. It was he who told of the 
mysterious muffled figure that stole into the HaU during the night, and 
muttered the words, “ Imperious necessity,” and whom he always believed 
to have been Cromwell. After his master’s death he compounded with the 
new Government for his delinquency, and lived in retirement. But he sent 
encouragement to Charles when a fugitive after the battle of Worcester, and 
continued, according to his abilities, to minister to his needs during the 
iong exile. 
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His enemies could always appeal to the King’s love of ease, 
and to his dread of troublesome interference with his pleasures 
and his lavish expense. It was on these ignoble motives 
that they now relied. The Irish Bill must be passed, or 
supplies would not bo forthcoming, the threatening murmurs 
of the people would take shape in action, and the luxuries 
and the debaucheries of Whitehall would no longer be left 
in peace. So Charles’s conscientious objections again dis- 
appeared. The Lords who were in the confidence of the 
King were bidden to abate their opposition ; the Commons 
had their way, the injustice to Ireland was forgotten, and 
the Bill was passed. Charles and his flatterers persuaded 
themselves that the surrender was the fruit of sagacious 
policy ; they gave full rein to their sarcastic humour in the 
ridicule of Clarendon and the belated obstinacy of his loyalty 
to the constitution, 

Charles gave his assent to the Irish Bill on January 18th; 
and in his Speech on that occasion heannounced to Parliament 
their speedy prorogation, and recalled to their minds with some 
emphasis the forgotten business of supply. This appeal had a 
good effect, and for very shame the House placed the King in 
the position to discharge some of his seamen’s arrears of pay, 
and to put some portion of his fleet in fighting trim.^ Parlia* 
ment was prorogued on February 8th, and the King had the 
satisfaction of reminding the Commons that the Bill for the 
audit of accounts had never been presented to him, and 
that he proposed himself to issue a commission for the 
purpose. We can scarcely doubt that this last resolution 
was adopted by the advice of Clarendon himself. He dis- 
liked the encroachment of the Commons, but it was no part 
of his desire to keep the light of day from the scandals of 

‘ In the speech of thanhs for this grant the Chanoellor persuaded tie 
King to express his hope that provisos like that of the Appropriation i> 
would in future be dropped. It was a reflection on Sir W. Coventry sp an, 
and as such was taken by Coventry himself. (See Pepya, April 1, 16o7.; 
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provoked him, and whose challenge he accepted ; but his 
sound judgment, and his well-tried rectitude were enough, 
after friends had interfered, to prevent the untoward meeting, 
and to bind him and the Prince in the bonds of an enduring 
friendship. Like Clarendon, a sound friend to the Church, 
he was, also like him, essentially a layman, not without 
distrust of the wisdom of political ecclesiastics. Because 
he was not disposed to underrate the force of the Presby- 
terian party, and was disinclined to provoke them to open 
revolt, the Bishops, according to Clarendon, were wont to 
impute to liim disloyalty to the Church. Clarendon himself, 
confirmed enemy of Presbyterianism as he was, knew by 
experience on how flimsy grounds such charges might be 
brought.^ 

Southampton was not one of those personalities that 
stand out strongly upon the page of history. Born to great 
station, he accepted and fulfilled its responsibilities ; but 
he was without initiative, and without that secret of personal 
force which dominates a generation and leads a party. As 
in the case of many a Minister, before and since, it is to be 
feared that what his enemies said was true — that Sir Philip 
Warwick, his secretary, was Treasurer in all but name. 
Pepys tells us of his own long interviews with Warwick, 
and it is clear that it was at these interviews, and not at 
formal conferences with the Lord Treasurer, that the finance 


* Pepys, in many lively passages, adds now touches to the portraiture 
of the Treasurer. On November 19, 1663, ho is summoned to the Lord 
Treasurer’s house, and finds him “ a very ready man and certainly a bravo 
subject to the King,” Pepys is troubled only with the “long nails, which 
he lets grow upon a pretty short wliito hand.” On September 9, 1665, lie 
recounts the story of one of his gossips — how “ the Lord Treasurer minds 
his ease, and lets things go how they will ; if he can have his £8000 per 
annum, and a game at Voinhre, ho is well.” When the end comes, Pepys — 
while he admits that “ the slowness and remissness of that great man ” have 
done much harm — ^yot discerns that the prospect for the future is far gloomier 
by his loss. Even Coventry, when ho was gone, could recall the Lord 
Treasurer whom he had so often thwarted as “ a wise and solid though 
infirm man.” 
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is that the long threatened tempest now burst in its full 
force. But the struggle was to be maintained, not without 
hopes, for a few months more. 

Clarendon had the satisfaction of finding that the sum- 
moning of Parliament, in the spring of 1667, to which he 
had been strongly opposed, and the legality of which he 
doubted,^ was after all rendered unnecessary by the near 
prospect of peace. But Clarendon’s opposition to the 
proposal had increased, if possible, his unpopularity with 
the Commons, and suspicions had been rife that he deshed 
to raise revenue without Parliamentary consent. The 
disasters which attended the last stages of the war did not 
allay the general discontent, and when the peace was at last 
signed on July 21st, 1667, it found Court and Ministers alike 
under the cloud of popular jealousy. Only two months 
before Clarendon had lost the stay and support of that 
colleague, whose sympathies were closest to his own, the 
loyalty of whose friendship was most untainted, and upon 
whose character and high rank Clarendon could rely to 
balance the jealousy of his own promotion — too sudden not 
to offend the pride of the older nobility. With touching 
anxiety. Clarendon had sought to defend his old friend, 
now enfeebled by age and ill-health, from the unseemly 
efforts that had been made to remove him by those who 
sought to fill his place, but it may be doubted whether in 
doing so he acted in the real interests of Southampton s 
reputation. His desire to keep his old friend at his side 
was only natural. Both had passed through hard straits, 
and both — because Southampton was only the Chancellor s 
senior by a year — ^were now prematurely aged. Clarendon 
and he were the last of the old band who had rallied to the 
King in 1640, and a true instinct taught him that they must 
stand or fall together. All the most cherished memorica 


‘ See ante, p. 20C. 
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the faction opposed to Clarendon no longer to have one 
IMinister supreme in finance. Again Clarendon remonstrated , 
and urged that this was a scheme fitted for a republic, and 
incompatible with the principles of monarchy. It seemed 
to him one more symptom of the substitution of an official 
bureaucracy for personal rule. It is no reflection upon his 
sincerity to admit that, in this, as in many of the principles 
to which he so obstinately adhered in these later days, he was 
sometimes moved rather by prejudice than by sound reason. 
He knew the rottenness of the Court, and the little trust 
that was to be placed in those who had gained Charles’s 
ear ; and that knowledge blinded him to the fact that 
inveteracy in opposition to prevaihng views was no safe 
or prudent poHcy for him at this juncture. Himself a 
man risen from the middle class, he nevertheless held 
that the natural custodians of the executive power were 
men who by hereditary rank, and by outstanding position, 
could acquire, if not the confidence, at least the implicit 
obedience, of the people. Long association with men of 
the highest rank, had imbued him with their feelings, and 
made him the champion of their privileges. Eamiliar with 
the ignoble wiles and stratagems which impelled political 
adventurers, he clung, like many a man before and since, to 
the habits and the prejudices of a lifetime, and refused to 
admit any change operating in the spirit of the age. Amongst 
the forces opposed to him, he still looked with special dislike 
upon the active and indomitable spirit of Sir William 
Coventry. Coventry’s ability Clarendon was compelled to 
admit ; but he gave him perhaps too little credit for energy 
and foresight, and for undoubted administrative efficiency. 
We need not take Coventry altogether at Clarendon’s 
valuation. The two men were out of sympathy, and 
Coventry was far from sharing that ungrudging loyalty 
to Kiog and Church which Clarendon reckoned as the test 
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Save to those who knew him intimately, his character 
was tinged with melancholy, and its impression was not 
lessened by the habitnal gloom which his outward aspect 
wore. In the inner circle of his friends, he could indulge in 
a quaint humour, and was no unkindly companion. He 
was not the only one of Clarendon’s contemporaries whose 
temperament was not proof against the depression bom of 
the troubles of the time. Alike from the ungrudging admira- 
tion which Clarendon expresses for his life-long friend, from 
the captious criticism of those to whom his long tarrying 
on the stage was irksome, and from the irresponsible gossip 
of Pepys, we have a vivid picture of the veteran statesman 
as he appeared to his contemporaries. In outward carriage 
grave and distant, girt with that ample ceremony of manner 
which repeUed familiarity; easy and prompt in debate, 
with that sense of self-confidence which permits a man to 
think on his feet, and to dispense with anyniceties of diction; 
ready to rouse himself to prolonged and earnest labour, but 
by habit and preference indolent and a lover of bis ease — 
they all present the same features in their portraits. He 
was a loyal friend, save when a nice sense of the respect 
due to his rank and character, provoked h im to resentment 
against any fancied neglect ; prudent and adroit in counsel, 
but perhaps lacking in the energy which was required to 
translate that counsel into action ; steadfast, rather than 
alert, in vindicating the primary duty of sound finance. 
Clarendon is compelled to admit that “ he was naturally 
lazy, and indulged over much ease to himself ; but he can 
tell us of the unwonted exertion of which Southampton 
showed himseK capable during the treating at Uxbridge, 
when he worked continuously for twenty days on end, an ^ 
curtailed his habitual ten hours of sleep to a maximum 
five. Hia pride involved him in a passing quarrel ^ 
Prince Eupert, whose extravagant assertion of pre-cedenc 
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thankless task, if we admit that it might have fared better 
with him had he recognized sooner that the accomplishment 
of that task, as he had conceived it, was now hopelessly 
impossible. The truth is that Clarendon’s memory still 
turned to a time, not so distant, when the relinquishment 
of office by a Minister meant a permanent breach with the 
Sovereign, suspicion of treason, the downfall of his fortunes; 
and also the hazard of his life. The change brought about 
by government by party, in which a Minister might retire 
from office, and none the less continue to play a high and 
influential part in the political history of his country, was 
slowly but surely coming. Had Clarendon recognized it, there 
seems to have been nothing to prevent his retiring from officei 
and still continuing to exercise a potent influence in the 
counsels of the nation. But he found no precedent in history 
for such a course. Betirement to him meant defeat, disgrace, 
and ruin. It may be doubted whether his own dogged 
tenacity, brave and conscientious as it was, did not itself give 
his ultimate retirement that added meaning. In adhering 
to the service of the King, he perhaps forgot that loyalty 
may only be wasted on an unwilling object, and that satiety 
is a prolific breeder of mgratitude. 

Before the storm broke, there was another Court scandal 
— for it is worthy of no higher name — that stirred the tm’bid 
political waters, and further complicated the difficulties 
of Clarendon’s position. The Duke of Buckingham, that 
strange personality — half statesman, half buffoon — who 
occupied no inconsiderable part of the stage in Charles’s Court, 
managed to embroil himself in some extraordinary escapade, 
or some more than usually freakish piece of mischief, which 
for once stirred the ordinarily phlegmatic temper of the 
King. To probe its details would serve no good purpose ; 
if it did not originate in, it was no doubt aggravated by, 
one of those entanglements common to the life of the 
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of the navy was aiTangecl. He pictures ‘ in a few graphic 
words, the scone at one of these formal conferences. 

“ Strange to seo how they hold up their hands crying, 
What shall wo do ? Says my Lord Treasui*er, ‘ Why, what 
means all this, Mr. Popys ? This is aU true, you say ; but 
what would you have me to do ? I have given all I can for 
ray life. Why will not people lend then* money ? Why 
will they not trust the Kmg as well as Oliver ? ’ " 

It is true comedy. But tho flux of Pepys’s gossippy con- 
fidences is a hard ordeal oven for a Minister so worthy as 
Southampton to pass. Perhaps Pepys also gives us the best 
picture of his death, quaintly as it is expressed." 

“ Great talk of the good end that my Lord Treasurer 
made ; closing his o\vn eyes, and setting his mouth, and 
bidding adieu with the greatest content and freedom in the 
world, and is said to die with the cleanest hands that ever 
Lord Treasurer did.” 

It is no dishonourable epitaph. The career that closed 
left no brilliant mark, but in its tenor, as in its ending, it 
is typical of tho grave and balanced dignity, the loyalty 
to his Church, to his sovereign, to himself, that were dis- 
tinctive of that race of the English nobility who were now 
to give place to a newer fashion. For us, the closing of that 
career is chiefly interesting, as it revives in Clarendon the 
memory of that older order to which he was so passionately 
attached, and as it carried away one of the few remaining 
barriers between him and friendless isolation. 

The question of the succession to Southampton gave 
new subject of difference between the Chancellor and the , 
King. Charles was determined, as he had been when there 
was a talk of Southampton’s resignation, to replace the 
Treasurership by Commissioners, and had been persuaded by 

- Diary, May 19, 1667. 


* Diary, April 12, 1665. 
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thankless task, if we admit that it might have fared better 
with him had he recognized sooner that the accomplishment 
of that task, as he had conceived it, was now hopelessly 
impossible. The truth is that Clarendon’s memory still 
turned to a time, not so distant, when the relinquishment 
of office by a Minister meant a permanent breach with the 
Sovereign, suspicion of treason, the downfall of his fortunes; 
and also the hazard of his life. The change brought about 
by government by party, in which a Minister might retire 
from office, and none the less continue to play a high and 
influential part in the political history of his country, was 
slowly but surely coming. Had Clarendon recognized it, there 
seems to have been nothing to prevent his retiring from office; 
and still continuing to exercise a potent influence in the 
counsels of the nation. But he found no precedent in history 
for such a com'se. Eetirement to him meant defeat, disgrace, 
and ruin. It may be doubted whether his own dogged 
tenacity, brave and conscientious as it was, did not itself give 
his ultimate retirement that added meaning. In adhering 
to the service of the King, he perhaps forgot that loyalty 
may only be wasted on an unwilling object, and that satiety 
is a prolific breeder of ingratitude. 

Before the storm broke, there was another Court scandal 
— for it is worthy of no higher name — that stirred the turbid 
political waters, and further complicated the difficulties 
of Clarendon’s position. The Duke of Buckingham, that 
strange personality — half statesman, half buffoon — who 
occupied no inconsiderable part of the stage in Charles’s Court, 
managed to embroil himself in some extraordinary escapade, 
or some more than usually freakish piece of mischief, which 
for once stirred the ordinarily phlegmatic temper of the 
King. To probe its details would serve no good purpose ; 
if it did not originate in, it was no doubt aggravated by, 
one of those entanglements common to the life of the 
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of a sound citizen. Coventry irritated that love of dis- 
cipline which was the habit of Clarendon’s life. He belonged 
to a new generation, and did not conceal his contempt for 
that careful attention to precedent which was to Clarendon 
a second nature. His advancement had seemed to Clarendon 
unduly rapid, and his impetuous self-assertion, both in 
Parliament and in the Privy Council, provoked Clarendon’s 
ire. His one actuating motive, in Clarendon’s eyes, was 
boundless ambition, and he saw him only as the confederate 
of those who thought to govern at once King and Parliament, 
by dexterous parliamentaiy management, and by grasping 
at the machinery of administration. Coventry’s later life 
proved that he was no eager seeker after office. Only a few 
months after Clarendon’s fall, he stoutly opposed the insolence 
of Buckingham, and felt the efiects of royal displeasure when 
Buckingham had regained his hold on the facile disposition 
of the Bang. He lost aU his appointments ; and even though , 
after a short detention in the Tower, he recovered his freedom 
and gained the cordial support of a powerful body of friends, 
he refused to range himself with any party, and declined 
all suggestions that he should again take office. Of his 
personal ability, of the respect which he inspired in others 
than Clarendon, and of his administrative efficiency, we have 
abundant evidence from other authorities, including both 
Evelyn and Pepys. He professed himself, in confidential con- 
versation with Pepys, as mspired by no personal prejudice 
against Clarendon or Southampton. Even the fullest 
confidence in Clarendon’s rectitude cannot blind us to the 
fact that neither he nor the Treasurer was now m the full 
vigour of his prime, that more direct and personal super- 
vision of the details of administration than they could give 
was needed to restore either efficiency or confidence, and 
that Coventry might honestly believe this. It is no 
reflection on the loyalty with which Clarendon clung to a 
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The dignity of justice was degraded, and the King’s warrant 
was mocked, as long as Buckingham thought he might 
rely upon the weakness of the King, and his fears of Bucking- 
ham’s being provoked to reprisals which might attach new 
scandal to the Court. While the warrant was out against 
him, the Duke was bold enough to resort to Clarendon, and 
to invoke his aid in securing for him an interview with the 
King, in which he was confident that he might allay the 
passing anger. Clarendon could only advise his surrender, 
and assure him that nothing would be allowed to interfere 
with the even-handed administration of justice. Clarendon 
refused to denounce to Buckingham those who were his 
enemies, and evidently had no desire to secure for himself, 
by so doing, the gratitude or the alliance of such a man. 
The Duke at length found that it was either necessary or 
safe to surrender himself ; and, in the examination which 
ensued, he showed all his usual insolence, and his confidence 
in his hold over the King. He treated the evidence as 
worthless, and forced Charles himself to admit that some of 
the correspondence had its origin in Court intrigue. The 
quarrel with Lady Castlemaine was composed, and from 
being bitter enemies, she and the Duke became sworn allies, 
who joined forces in denouncing Clarendon, and found 
abettors in those who had lately been the Duke’s accusers. 
A man of much less than Clarendon’s pride and dignity might 
well have despised such intrigues ; but events soon proved 
how fickle was the support upon which he could rely in trust- 
ing to the gratitude of the King. The incident, as lightly 
closed as it had been recklessly begun, resulted only in knitting 
more closely the designs of those who were relentlessly 
pursuing the object of ending his power and procuring his 
downfall. No scruples were likely to stay the hands of the 
sorry band of conspirators. 
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of a sound citizen. Coventry irritated that love of dis- 
cipline which was the habit of Clarendon’s life. He belonged 
to a new generation, and did not conceal his contempt for 
that careful attention to precedent which was to Clarendon 
a second nature. His advancement had seemed to Clarendon 
unduly rapid, and his impetuous self-assertion, both in 
Parliament and in the Privy Council, provoked Clarendon’s 
ire. His one actuating motive, in Clarendon’s eyes, was 
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by dexterous parliamentary management, and by grasping 
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proved that he was no eager seeker after office. Only a few 
months after Clarendon’s fall, he stoutly opposed the insolence 
of Buckingham, and felt the effects of royal displeasure when 
Buckingham had regained his hold on the facile disposition 
of the King. He lost all his appointments ; and even though, 
after a short detention in the Tower, he recovered his freedom 
and gained the cordial support of a powerful body of friends, 
he refused to range himself with any party, and declined 
all suggestions that he should again take office. Of his 
personal ability, of the respect which he inspired in others 
than Clarendon, and of his administrative efficiency, we have 
abundant evidence from other authorities, including both 
Evelyn and Pepys. He professed himself, in confidential con- 
versation with Pepys, as inspired by no personal prejudice 
against Clarendon or Southampton. Even the fullest 
confidence in Clarendon’s rectitude cannot blind us to the 
fact that neither he nor the Treasurer was now in the full 
vigour of his prime, that more direct and personal super 
vision of the details of administration than they could give 
was needed to restore either efficiency or confidence, an 
that Coventry might honestly believe this. It is 
reflection on the loyalty with which Clarendon clung to 
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the interruption of that happiness, and in after years, ^vithout 
repining, she accepted the burden of the breaking up of her 
home, long years of anxiety, and the trials and privations 
of exile. She carried her later elevation to high rank without 
pride or ostentation. She does not lose her right to our 
respect because she earned what the Greek historian pro- 
nounces to be woman’s highest glory, the least noisy echo 
either of praise or blame. That helpmate he lost just at 
the moment when all the forces of factious bitterness, of 
meanness, and of ingratitude, were preparing to vent their 
venom upon him. 

The loss fell upon one already sorely tried by long and 
painful illness, against which ho fought with courageous 
manliness. He was well aware that the weight of ill-will 
was rapidly accumulating against him. He had opposed 
the summoning of Parhament for the purpose of securing 
supphes to meet the exigencies of the war, on the ground 
that such anticipation of the day fixed for the resumption 
of its business was illegal. The expedient he had con- 
templated was a temporary loan, and this had been easily 
twisted, by the perverseness of his enemies, into a suggestion 
of raising funds without the consent of Parliament, iu order 
to maintain a standing army. His advice had been set 
aside, and Parliament had been summoned for July 25th. 
But peace had aheady been secured, and immediate supply 
was no longer necessary. The King prorogued Parhament 
on July 29th, but not before the House had passed a resolution 
agaiust a standing army. This abrupt dismissal of Par- 
liament, when its presence was no longer called for, inflamed 
the anger agaiust Clarendon. Those who had hoped to 
find an opportunity of pressing home then attack upon 
him in Parliament were indignant at the loss of this oppor- 
tunity. Even the moderate men desired an explanation, 
and wished to be relieved of suspicions that arbitrary taxation 
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bagnio, which Charles’s Court so faithfully reflected. Some 
\\r«iug!o a.s to the enjoyment of the facile charms of one 
of tho royal mistresses, or tho disputed paternity of some 
bastard, very probably was the origin of an ignoble quarrel 
which presently reached tho dimensions of an affair of State, 
occupied tho attention of the Privy Council for no incon- 
siderable period, and involved a charge of treason, formulated 
and then abandoned with tho reckless frivolity of the comic 
stage. Wo shall probably not be far wrong in ascribing 
tho beginning of tho trouble to Lady Castlemaine, who 
found her hold upon tho royal favour threatened by some 
ill-timed intriguo of Buckingham. A charge of treason 
was brought against Buckingham, who was known to have 
at his command a rascally band of bullies and charlatans, 
who disturbed tho streets of London, and whose outrages 
were not kept outside tho precincts even of the Com-t itself. 
An assortment of sorry evidence was brought before the 
Council, and Buckingham was sho^vn to have trafficked 
with astrologers and cut-throats, whose designs seemed to 
have threatened even the hfe of the King. He had permitted 
them to address him in language which indicated that he 
had cherished ambitions of hair-brained folly, if not of treason- 
able insolence, and which flattered him with thoughts of 
his boundless influence with the mob. The matter was 
brought to Clarendon’s knowdedge by the King; but the 
Clumcellor endeavoured as far as possible to hold aloof 
from tho squalid inquiry, which was pushed forward chiefly 
by Arlington and his sworn ally, the Lady Castlemaine. 

A wan*ant was issued for Buckingham’s apprehension; 
and when he withdrew from the Court, a proclamation was 
published that charged him with treason, and required his 
surrender. The sheriffs messenger that followed him to 
his retreat in the coimtry was openly defied, and Bucking- 
ham managed for weeks to elude the clutches of the law. 
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Parliament, and that at its next meeting an impeachment 
would certainly be moved. “ Not only had he opposed 
them in all thoso things upon which they had set their 
hearts, but he had proposed and advised their dissolution.” 
For the good of his Majesty’s service, and for his own pre- 
servation, it was imperatively necessary that he should 
deliver up the seal. He might choose himself what should 
be the manner of doing so — ^%vhother it should be done 
personally, or through an intermediary. The Duke did 
not deny the danger, but he lamented the resolution of 
the King. 

Clarendon was profoundly astonished. That the plain- 
ness of his criticism and advico had come to irritate the King, 
and that a persistent plotting against his influence was on 
foot, could hardly have been news to him. Strong as were 
his reasons for distrusting Charles, ho can hardly have failed 
to have measured the depths of his dissimulation, or to have 
realized his readiness to yield to pressure. But his con- 
fidence in his own rectitude made him bold. He refused 
to believe that the majority of the House distrusted him, 
or that his enemies had that commanding influence which 
they claimed in order to intimidate the King. He was 
confident that, be their malice what it might, the Parhament 
was not of their mind. In that belief he demanded to speak 
with the King, before he delivered up the seal. He could 
not, indeed, go to the King, as gout disabled him, and the 
usages of the day did not permit of his being seen abroad 
so soon after the death of his wife ; but the Duke did not 
doubt that he could prevail with the King to do as he had 
often done before, and come to Clarendon House. That 
hope was not fulfilled ; the King declined to visit Clarendon, 
but was prepared to see him at Whitehall. 

It may well be doubted whether Clarendon would not 
have served his own cause better, and that with no injury 
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high place, and yefc was suffered to lead a private hfe in peace. 
It was just a quarter of a century since Essex had used the 
menacing words in regard to Strafford, “ Stone-dead hath 
no fellow.” Arlington’s ill-gotten influence might have 
felt itself threatened, if an ex-Chancellor with Clarendon’s 
umivalled prestige had been ready to permit his mansion 
in Piccadilly to be the resort of aU who sought to form a 
powerful parliamentary opposition. The instinct of self- 
preservation may well have suggested to Clarendon that 
there might be few steps between his abdication and the 
Tower and scaffold. But stiU more, the central principles 
of his hfe forbade Clarendon to desert his post. He 
might not infrequently be prejudiced ; he certainly was 
often sternly obstinate; he took too httle account of the views 
of other men, and failed to adapt himself to the changed 
circumstances of the day. But never, in all his career, did 
he compromise -with his duty, or give way to tlneats of 
personal danger. Adversity and he had long been famihar, 
and it may be doubted whether he would not have preferred 
to accept those few last years of banishment, rather than 
have yielded one jot of his own relentless resolution, or 
given occasion to his enemies to boast that they had made 
him shrink before them. We may doubt the v/isdom of 
his decision ; we cannot refuse our homage to his undaunted 
courage. 


But the breach between the King and the Chmcellor, 
and Clarendon’s threatened fall, were already the theme of 
Court gossip. The Duchess learned that bhi reshyiatirm 
had been demanded, and she, with his old frle.ad Arehhhdiop 
Sheldon, and the Duke of Albemarle, joav/i in ren/o/t- 
strating with the King in no meaeur-vl a k • •er 
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was once more to be attempted. Those who were scanda- 
lized by the proceedings of the Court were prepared to make 
their anger felt, and had no mind to be silenced. The 
country members had trooped to Westminster from all 
parts of England, when long journeys were no easy matter. 
They returned home in no pleasant humour, grudging at 
once the expense which they had borne, and the muzzling 
to which they were subjected ; ^ and the murmuring all 
fell upon Clarendon’s devoted head. It was just as it 
grew most threatening that his wife’s death plunged him 
into mourning. 

“ Within a few days after his wife’s death, the King 
vouchsafed to come to his house to condole with him, and 
used many gracious expressions to him.”^ When Charles 
had a scheme on foot that was peculiarly shabby or selfish, 
he knew how to conceal his intention under a gracious 
manner. The limit of his patience to suffer Clarendon’s 
scoldings, or of his power to resist the pressure of his boon 
companions, was nearly reached ; but he could yet hope 
that a solution might be found that would save any vexatious 
upbraidings. Clarendon might surely be persuaded to 
retire, and the peace of the Court would not then be broken 
by these troublesome wranglings. Less than a fortnight 
afterwards, the Duke of York was made the bearer of an 
astounding message. The King, he told Clarendon, had 
asked after him, and had been told by the Duke that he was 
the most disconsolate man he ever saw ; ” that not only was 
he grieved for the loss of his wife, but that he feared he had 
lost the favour of his master, who seemed of late to have 
“ withdrawn his countenance from him. Charles had ma e 
an evasive answer ; but on a later day he explained himse 
more fully to the Duke. He knew, he said, sure in- 
formation that the Chancellor was very odious o 


* See Pepya’ Diary, under July 29, 1667. 
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his delivery of the seal was his own willing act. “ He should 
not think himself a gentleman, if he were willing to depart, 
and withdraw himself from office, in a time when he thought 
his Majesty would have need of aU honest men.” Neither 
was he ready to acknowledge that the deprivation was “ in 
order to do him good.” It was “ the greatest ruin he could 
undergo,” and instead of saving him, it would deliver him, 
a discredited man, to the malice and vengeance of his 
enemies. His last declaration was the most scornful of all. 

“ He renounced his Majesty’s protection or interposition 
towards his preservation. He feared no censure, if his 
Majesty should reveal all that he had counselled him in 
secret. If any one could charge him with a crime, he was 
ready to undergo the punishment.” 

Such words as these are strange, to be uttered by a falling 
Minister to bis King, when that King is trying to cloak his 
own meanness by a pretence of a single-minded desire to 
save that Minister ; they would be stranger still if they had 
been used by a man conscious of any guilt. But Clarendon 
did not stop there ; he turned the tables fiercely upon the 
King. 

” He doubted very much that the throwing off an old 
servant who had served the Crown in some trust near thirty 
years (who had the honour by the command of his blessed 
father, who had left good evidence of the esteem he had of 
his fidelity, to wait upon his Majesty when he went out of 
the kingdom, and, by the great blessing of God, had the 
honom: to return with him again ; which no other counsellor 
alive could say), on a sudden, without any suggestion of a 
crime, nay, with a declaration of innocence, would call his 
Majesty’s justice and good nature into question.” 

Charles had pretended to be working for his servant’s 
safety, and in accordance with what he thought that he 
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to public interests, had he complied with the request. His 
health was now broken j the phalanx of his enemies was 
overwhelmingly strong ; and even had he been allowed to 
breast the storm for a few years more, and had he found 
that courageous support which it was not in Charles’s 
nature to give, in maintaining the fight, he must have 
carried on his work in the face of increasing petulance on 
the part of his master, and increasing bitterness of venom 
from his enemies. The hopes that had insphed him, when 
he saw the Restoration accomphshed, had long vanished ; 
it could have been with only a shadow of his old courage 
that he would still have continued to guide the ship of the 
State. Charles was shrewd enough in judging the temper 
of the nation, and could form a good estimate of the force 
of the opposition ; and there is no reason to think that he 
was wrong in supposing that a timely surrender would have 
saved his Minister from anything more than the loss of office 
— a loss to which Clarendon would not have attached much 
importance. The very fact that his enemies were obnoxious 
to the darts of scandal, and that the nation was watching 
them jealously ; the very probability that many would 
have resented the fall of a Minister who had notoriously 
fought against the flagrant indecencies of the Court — these 
were additional reasons why Arlington and his faction 
would have been content with the removal of the object 
of their hatred, and would perhaps have foregone further 
persecution. Clarendon’s voluntary retirement, upon the 
private suggestion conveyed from the King, might have 
saved tn’m from the hardships that darkened his cioshio 
years, and might have prevented his feeling, in its full force, 
the poison of the King’s ingratitude. 

But we must remember other considerations that cou 
not be absent from Clarendon’s mind. History had not ye 
many instances to show of a Minister who bad fallen roui 
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his delivery of the seal was his own -willing act. He should 
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was he ready to acknowledge that the deprivation was “ in 
order to do him good.” It was the greatest ruin he could 
undergo,” and instead of saving him, it would deliver him, 
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ho soughfe nothing but Clurondon's safety, and that he had 
hohovcd from what ho had heard “ of the extreme agony 
the Chancellor was m upon tho death of his wife, that he had 
iiimself desired to bo dismissed from his office.” Albemarle 
was sent to requiro Clarendon’s presence at Whitehall, and 
seems both to havo believed, and to have desned, that what 
w as but a passing misunderstanding might be easily aiianged. 
I ho inter view, at which tho Duke of York was present, took 
place upon August 26th. Charles received him graciously 
and protested his sense of his high seiwices, and his earnest 
desire to preserve him from the malice of his enemies. He 
did not scruple to add that he “ had verily believed ” that 
tho demand for his resignation “ had his own consent and 
desire. Ho had fancied that his brother concurred, how- 
ever much ho now protested. It is not impossible to 
believe that James may have found it convenient not to 
speak in exactly tho same tone to his father-in-law and 
to his brother. 

But apart from all mistakes as to personal feeling, the 
King was positive not only as to the intention of impeach- 
ment, but that tho fate of Strafford would be the probable 
result for Clarendon, if he did not yield to the storm. If he 
did so yield, Charles was confident that he could preserve him, 
and that he could in this way best provide for his own business. 

He added a consideration which reaUy gave the lie to what he 
had just said. “ He was sorry that the business had taken 
so much air, and was so publicly spoken of, that he knew 
not how to change his purpose.” He had surely a better 
reason for not changing his purpose, if he was persuaded 
that no change could be made without hazard to the Chan- 
cellor’s life. 

Clarendon’s reply to Charles’s shuffling was firm and 
dignified. He had no desire that the King should change 
his resolution. But he would not suffer it to be believed tha 
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ho fioughfc nothing but Clarendon’s safety, and that he had 
believed from what ho had heard “ of the extreme agony 
the Chancollor was in upon tlio death of his wife, that he had 
himself desired to bo dismissed from his office.” Albemarle 
was sent to require Clarendon’s presence at Whitehall, and 
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of an ignoble clique, to lessen the signs of their respect for 
him. The King had not courage enough to forbid such 
demonstrations ; but at the instigation of his new confidants 
he sulked and uttered vague hints, to which Clarendon’s 
enemies gave open and more definite utterance. They had 
secured the cordial alliance of Buckingham, by persuading 
him that Clarendon had been at the root of his recent pro- 
secution. Thus reinforced they resolved to make their ven- 
geance more complete. 

The King had induced Clarendon to yield, as the only 
means by which the wrath of Parliament could be stayed, 
and that had undoubtedly been the pretext put forward to 
the King by Arlington, and those who acted with him. But 
now they went further. So long as Clarendon remained 
at liberty, they dreaded his influence, and persuaded the 
King that he would spread suspicion and disaffection, and 
would obstruct every design of the Government. Charles 
was weak enough to believe a slander, which no one who 
has studied Clarendon’s hfe and character can for one moment 
accept, and which Clarendon himself had expressly repu- 
diated. When the Duke of York expostulated, Charles 
shuffled and prevaricated after his wont. “ All might 
have been quiet, if only the Chancellor had been more 
practicable ; but he had delayed so long, that now the King 
was compelled ‘ in the vindication of his honour,’ to give 
some reason for what he had done.” Those who praised 
the Chancellor so loudly were reflectiug upon himself. But 
if he were freed from these inconvenient demonstrations, the 
Chancellor would not suffer, and he would use his sons as 
kindly as ever. Charles was not rancorous, but his gleams 
of good nature only mark his cowardice more strongly. 

In his Speech at the opening of Parliament on October 10th, 
the King attempted to smooth matters over. “ There had 
been miscarriages ; ” but he “ had altered his counsels ; ” 
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desired. That servant brushes aside his subterfuges, re- 
nounces his protection, and plainly tells him that the course 
ho proposes to follow will stamp him as an ungrateful master, 
and drive every honest man to abandon his service. No 
wonder that the King seemed “ very much troubled.” He 
pleaded the power of Parliament, and how he was “ at 
their mercy.” Clarendon could only advise him not to act 
the coward. He had a warning in the fate of Richard 11. 
of what faint-heartedness in a King might bring. In his 
last thrust Clarendon forgot — as he himself admits — the 
bounds of prudence. ” In the warmth of this relation, he 
found a seasonable opportunity to mention the Lady with 
some reflections and cautions, which he might more advisedly 
have declined.” The close of his final interview was perhaps 
an ill-chosen moment for wounding the King’s pride by 
another reference to the foul-mouthed termagant, who now 
swayed the Court, and trampled on her royal lover with 
the usual insolence of the pampered courtesan. 

The visit of the King and the Duke to Clarendon's 
chamber at Whitehall, where the interview took place, 
lasted two hours, and at its end the King rose in silence and 
retired ill-pleased. Meantime the tongues of the Court 
gossips were busy. Wlien the conference closed, the garden 
was filled with a crowd of courtiers, eager to watch the 


countenance of the King. As the Chancellor left the pre- 
sence of his master, “ the Lady, the Lord Arlington, and 


Mr. May,^ looked together out of her open window with great 
gaiety and triumph, which all people observed. The 
fallen Minister could spare a moment’s attention, to mark 


the dramatic fitness of the scene.^ 


» Bab May, the Keeper of the Privy Purse, and minister to Charles 

pleasures. See ante, p. 244. . i-jj 

“ Clarendon, Life. iii. 291. Pepys gives us f ? /cene wrth more 
(mary, August 27). “ Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, tells me 
of my Lord Chancellor’s was certainly designed in my Lady Casfclema 
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trivances soon resulted in a violent harangue from Edward 
Seymour, who now made himself conspicuous in the attack 
upon the fallen Minister. It is not easy to trace the special 
source of Seymour’s violence, but we can find sufficient 
to account for it in the character of the man himself. He 
was of illustrious descent, as the head of the great house 
of Seymour ; ^ possessed of abundant wealth, and unbounded 
territorial interest in the west. But his birth and wealth 
were accompanied by overweening pride and ambition, and 
by a restlessness of rancorous temper that made him for 
more than a generation a thorn in the side of every succes- 
sive Government. With high ability, he combined the 
character of a selfish voluptuary ; and although possessed 
of great wealth, his support was always to be bought by 
the offer of a place, and he did not disdain the malpractices 
of a cozener in his eagerness to increase his store. After 
serving as Speaker, he remained in the Parliament, over 
which he had presided, as a captious and unruly partisan, 
forgetting alike dignity and honour in his factious virulence. 


6. That he had issued quo warrantos against most corporations till they 

paid him good sums of money. 

7. That he received large sums for the settlement of Ireland. 

8. That he had deluded the King, and betrayed the nation in all foreign 

treaties. 

9. That he had farmed the customs at under rates, in return for money. 

10. That he had received bribes from the Vintners, to free them from 

penalties due. 

11. That he had raised a great state, and got grants of Crown lands. 

12. That he had advised the sale of Dunkirk. 

13. That he had caused letters under the great seal to be altered. 

14. That he had arbitrarily raised questions of titles to land. 

15. That he had been the author of the fatal counsel of d’viding the fleet 

in June, 1666. 

16. That he had been in correspondence with Cromwell during the 

King’s exile. 

1 Seymour was the direct representative of the great Duke of Somerset, 
the Lord Protector ; but the Dukedom had, by special remainder, passed 
to a younger son, over the head of Edward Seymour’s ancestor. “ You 
are of the family of the Duke of Somerset,” said William III. when he was 
first presented. “ Pardon me. Sire,” answered Seymour, “ the Duke of 
Somerset is of my family.” 
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proceeded apace. When the Duke of York attempted to 
stem the tide against him, Charles only replied, “ that he 
had gone too far to retire ; that he should be looked on as 
a child if he receded from his purpose.” Selfishness and love 
of ease blunted Charles’s judgment ; they did not interfere 
with that obstinacy which was a dominant trait in the family 
character. Only two days later he took the decisive step, 
and sent Secretary Morriee with a warrant under the sign 
manual, to demand the seal.^ The Chancellor delivered 
it “ with all expressions of duty to the King.” If Charles 
felt the stings of conscience for his sorry action, he could 
comfort himself with the congratulations of the Court 
pandar, Bab May. That worthy fell upon his knees, kissed 
the King’s hand, and told him “ that he was now King, 
which he had never been before.” ^ It was an odd change, 
from the dignified loyalty of Clarendon to the fulsome 
flattery of Bab May. Even the scanty pride that had 
survived in one degraded by sottish debauchery might have 
been nauseated by the contrast. 

Clarendon was mistaken if he thought that compliance 
with the King’s request had either satisfied the rancom* of 
his enemies, or secured for him the King’s support. At first 
he hoped the storm was over, and after an interval sufficient 
to show that he was conscious of no guilt, and sought to 
hide himself from no inquiry, he intended to retire to tlie 
country, and live as a private gentleman. He had no fear 
either of Parliament or of his countrymen, and was ready 
to abide their question. He heard that the King dreaded 
his assumption of the part of leader of a Parliamentary 
opposition, and hastened to assure him that he had no 
such intention. His friends still resorted to his house, and 
those who respected themselves declined, at the bidding 

‘ The seal was entrusted to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, as Lord Keeper. 

- See Pepys’ Diary, November 11, 1607. 
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Chancellor, he avowed, had discovered the King’s secrets 
to the enemy. He was prepared- to prove it, and, to stimu- 
late the virulence of those who were bent on Clarendon’s 
ruin, Vaughan passed the whisper along the benches, 
that this was in truth the source of the King’s anger against 
him. Charles, it would seem, had dissembled the cause of 
his own jealousy to his Minister ; he was content that it 
should be suggested as a new incentive to that Minister’s 
foes. Opposition was trampled upon, and, with unseemly 
haste, on November 12th, Seymour was sent to the House of 
Lords to impeach the Earl of Clarendon at the bar, and to 
desire that his person be secmred. 

A new stage in the fight now began. The House of 
Lords, weak as, in Clarendon’s opinion, it had often been 
in yielding to the encroachments of the Commons, yet con- 
tained many members who were not prepared to abandon 
the very semblance of justice, and of dignified procedure, 
either at the bidding of a Court clique, or before the unseemly 
rancour of a party in the House of Commons. They urged 
that the demand of the Commons should be peremptorily 
refused, and they maintained tbeh’ ground so firmly before 
the blustering of those who were ready not only to commit, 
but to convict, the Chancellor, in obedience to the dominant 
faction, that the debate was perforce adjornmed. The 
delay continued, and the dispute raged fiercely. To the 
persecution of the Chancellor there was now added the 
additional zest of a struggle between the two Houses. All 
business was suspended while the fight went on. The 
angry clique saw all their schemes threatened, the King 
found his cherished ease disturbed ; by some means or other 
the wrangle must cease. To those who refused to bend to 
the storm, hints were conveyed that they were incurring 
the anger of the King. Desperate plans were discussed ; 
and if other means failed, a guard of soldiers might be sent 
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“ what had been done amiss had been by the advice of- the 
person whom he had removed from his counsels, and with 
whom he should not hereafter advise.” No man ever 
betrayed a faithful servant with more consummate self- 
abasement. 

The House was asked by some to thank the King " for 
removing the Chancellor,” but it was thought premature 
to do so, and a committee was appointed to draft a reply. 
The King — so Clarendon’s enemies represented — ^was offended 
by the omission, and the Court party pressed for a specific 
vote, which should endorse his action in the dismissal. 
That was carried after a keen debate, and by Court 

action it was pushed through the House of Lords. The 
Duke remonstrated, but was told by the Kiug ” that it 
should go the worse for the Chancellor if his friends opposed.” 
We need not be sm*prised that Charles doubled the weakness 
of the coward by the allied blustering of the bully. 

Again the King thought that he had satisfied the rancour 
of Clarendon’s enemies, and had vindicated sufiSciently the 
petty jealousy which he himself still felt at the memory of 
the Chancellor’s sway. But he soon found that he had to 
satisfy more exigent taskmasters. Clarendon's power, they 
m'ged, was only scotched, not killed. His influence would 
soon be supreme, and “ he would come to the House with 
more credit to do mischief.” Grounds of accusation were 
greedily sought for, and readily supplied,^ and these con- 

* Briefly stated, these were — 

1. That the ChancelloE had advised the King to dissolve the Parlmmen 

and said there could be no further need of Parliaments. That i 

would be best for the King to raise a standing army, and govern 

by that. . . , . r 

2. That he had reported that the King- was a Papist in his heart. 

3. That he had advised the grant of a Charter to the Canary Company 

for which he had received great sums of money. 

4. That he had raised great sums of money by the sale of . , , 

5. That he had introduced an arbitrary government into his iviajesry 

several plantations. 
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and support ovon in my own innocence, and exposes me to 
the rage and fury of those who have some excuse for being 
my enemies ; whom I have sometimes displeased, when 
(and only then) your Majesty believed them not to be your 
friends. I hope they may be changed, I am sure I am not, 
but have the same duty, passion, and affection for you that 
I had when you thought it most unquestionable, and which 
was and is as great as ever man had for any mortal creatm-e. 
I should die in peace (and truly I do heartily wish that God 
Ahnighty would free you from further trouble, by taking 
me to Himself) if I could know or guess at the ground of 
your believing that I have said or done somewhat, I have 
neither said nor done. If it bo for anything my Lord 
Berkeley hath reported, which I know ho hath said to many, 
though being charged with it by mo he did as positively 
disclaim it ; I am as innocent in that whole affair, and gave 
no more advice or counsel or countenance m it, than the 
child that is not born ; which your Majesty seemed once 
to believe, when I took notice to you of the report, and 
when you considered how totally I was a stranger to the 
persons mentioned, to either of whom I never spake a word, 
or received message from either in my life. iVnd this I 
protest to your Majesty is true, as I have hope m Heaven ; 
and that I have never wilfully offended your Majesty in 
my life, and do upon my knees beg your pardon for any 
overbold or saucy expressions I have ever used to you ; 
which, being a natural disease in old servants who have 
received too much countenance, I am smn hath always pro- 
ceeded from the zeal and warmth of the most sincere affection 
and duty. 

“ I hope your Majesty believes, that the sharp chastise- 
ment I have received from the best natured and most 
bountiful master in the world, and whose kindness alone 
made my condition these many years supportable, hath 
enough mortified me as to this world ; and that I have 
not the presumption or the madness to hnaghie or desire 
ever to be admitted to any employment or trust again. 
But I do most humbly beseech your Majesty, by the memory 
of your father, who recommended me to you with some 
testimony, and by your own gracious reflection upon some 
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Such wag the spokesman chosen by Clarendon’s enemies to 
frame the indictment. It was enough for Seymour that 
the task seemed likely to gratify his own ambition. His 
pride of birth and station no doubt gave a zest to the attack 
upon one who had raised himself from the smaller squire- 
archy to the place of foremost Minister. The Chancellor, 
he avowed vaguely, had designed to govern by a standing 
army. Seymour swore that he would produce ample proofs, 
and meantime he urged that a charge of treason should belaid 
against Clarendon in the House of Lords. The wiser spirits, 
and those who preserved some regard for the decencies of 
justice, refused to assent to a course so flagrantly illegal, 
upon the unsupported clamour of an arrogant youth. 

After protracted debate a committee was appointed to 
examine precedents in cases of impeachment. On October 
29th, it presented its report, and another keen debate ensued. 
Some argued that they should prefer a general impeachment, 
without adduciog any special charge ; others, like Maynard, 
argued that “ common fame is no ground to accuse a man 
where matter of fact is not clear ; to say an evil is done, 
and therefore this man hath done it, is strange in morality, 
more in logic.” As a result, another committee was 
appointed to reduce the charge against the Chancellor into 
heads ; and that committee then formulated their charges 
in seventeen heads. Again a debate ensued upon these 
charges. They were discussed seriaUm, and the sixteenth 
head was reached without one being found to involve a 


charge of treason. 

But the zealots had now gone too far to turn back. 
Another of the band, conspicuous for his profligacy even 
in a Court of libertines, Lord Vaughan, the son of the Earl 
of Carbery,^ undertook to prove another charge. The 

I With bitterness, which is perhaps pardonable, Clarendon gives a 
line of unflattering portraiture ; “ A p^son of as ill a face as fame, bis 
and his manners both extreme bad (Clarendon, Life, m. 317;. 
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but do not expect that I shall slip away like a seared criminal 
to avoid the consequences of my guilt, or that your cowardly 
hints have power to move me.” 

Charles was free to accept the letter as a passionate 
appeal from a loyal servant to all that there was of self- 
respect and honour in his breast. If he so accepted it, he 
acted as only the boundless selfishness of cynicism could 
have suggested. He read the letter, held it over a candle 
until it was consumed, and then calmly said that he wondered 
that the Chancellor did not withdraw himself. But, indeed, 
we can scarcely doubt that the King was astute enough to 
see that the letter was, in truth, a note of defiance. If he 
was to play the craven, Charles was bid to play it in the 
light of day. To such a master of shuffling and evasion, 
the clear-sighted determination which made Clarendon 
insist upon a point of form in demanding an open order to 
depart, and which compelled his refusal to allow a triumph 
to his foes, might well seem incomprehensible. The result 
was only that Clarendon was besieged with new suggestions 
that he should escape, by a flight which it was more than 
hinted would be connived at. Charles’s unkingly task was 
to bring about by hint and stratagem, what he was not man 
enough to prescribe by order. He satisfied Clarendon’s 
enemies by openly proclaiming his anger at the Chancellor’s 
delays ; he kept up a pretence of compunction to Clarendon’s 
friends, and begged them to persuade him how wise and 
prudent flight would be. 

Herbert Croft, now Bishop of Hereford, was one of the 
emissaries of the King.^ He was no pleasing agent to 

* Croft belonged to a Roman Catholic family of some importance. He 
had first been educated at St. Omer’a, although afterwards he was admitted 
to the Anglican Church, and became an object of Laud’s special patronage. 
This naturally secured to him the favour of Clarendon, and, as a fact. Clar- 
endon informs us that he had placed Croft under heavy obligations. But- 
the friendship had not continued. In later years Croft showed latitudinarian 
tendencies in his writings, which may have been apparent in his conversation 

VOL. II, X 
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seriously contemplated a divorce, which might enable him 
to offer her those terms of lawful marriage which could alone 
ovorcomo her stubborn virtue, or her ambitious prudence. 
Whether any such designs were actually entertained or not, 
tho amorous hopes of the King were speedily disappointed 
by the lady’s marriage with the Duke of Richmond. The 
royal lover was ignominiously defeated in the only sort of 
rivalry which seriously touched him, and the pride of the 
jaded voluptuary was more easily wounded than the honour 
of tho King. His vanity was ruffled, and nothing was 
easier for Clarendon’s enemies than to inspire Charles with 
tho belief that his ChanceUor had arranged the marriage as 
tho best means of stopping his licentious freak. The story 
was absolutely untrue ; but the certainty that it had been 
convoyed to the King ^ induced Clarendon to write to 
Charles a letter which might weU have stirred remorse even 
in a heart as hardened by selfishness as his — 


“ May it Please Your Majesty, 

“ I am so broken under the daily insupportable 
instances of your Majesty’s terrible displeasure, that I know 
not what to do, hardly what to wish. The crimes which are 
objected against me, however passionately soever pursued, 
and with cii’cumstances very unusual, do not in the least 
degree fright me. God knows I am innocent in every par- 
ticular as I ought to be ; and I hope your Majesty knows 
enough of me to believe that I had never a violent appetite 
for money that could corrupt me. But, alas ! your Majesty s 
declared anger and indignation deprives me of the comfort 


by an ardent love, and tortured by a real jealousy. Hence his anger at the 
runaway match and all concerned in it. „-„r,c,anrIq 

Prances Stuart steered her course with safety through many q > 

and died, not without honour, in 1702. . , r.nrd 

‘ An accidental meeting of the King with Clarendons eld ’tothe 
Cornbury, at the door of Aliss Stuart’s lodging, contributed, saij 
King’s belief of the ChanceUor’s agency in the matter " 4 ^"° „ple 

had no personal knowledge of the circumst^ces, Bu e Voieone.” 
to describe the marriage as a contrivance of Clarendon, 

Volpone was a character in one of Ben Jonson s plays. 
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But he had not sounded the depths of Charles’s cowardice. 
Word came that the King- could not grant the pass; it would 
incense the Parliament ; he could not face the risk that he 
asked his aged and discarded servant to run. Clarendon 
held to his former resolution. He would not obey even 
his sovereign in a trick. His decision may have been 
stubborn and ill-advised ; it was at least courageous. His 
friends vainly sought to bend his will. Buvigny, the 
new Erench ambassador, who had come to deal with 
Clarendon as first Minister, in his master’s affah’S, and had 
soon discerned his altered situation, sent word to him of 
the intrigues he found at Court, and advised his withdrawal 
to Erance, where he would find a ready welcome. Clarendon 
remained immovable ; and aU the bluster of enemies, like 
Seymour, who swore that the mob would wreak their ven- 
geance on Clarendon’s adherents, failed to crush his will. 
With a pardonable triumph. Clarendon tells us how he 
scorned to take a mean advantage which offered itself 
against his adversaries. Arlington had made many enemies 
by his insolence, and Coventry was deeply involved in 
charges of malversation in dealing with the monies of the 
navy, and in selling oflSces in the Admiralty. Clarendon’s 
friends urged him to divert the storm from himself by 
betraying the misdeeds of these his foes. The suggestion 
was made in vain. “ No provocation,” he declared, “ should 
dispose him to do anything which would not become him.” 
These men were Privy Councillors, and of what he saw 
amiss in them, he could inform the King. It was no 
business of his to protect his own innocence by counter 
charges. He would leave them to their fate. He would 
neither cower before the storm, nor divert it by spreading 
scandal against others. 

It seemed as if the deadlock between the two Houses, 
and the tortuous twistings of the King and the angry faction 
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one service I may have performed in my life, that hath been 
acceptable to you ; that you will by your royal power and 
interposition put a stop to this severe prosecution against 
me, and that my concernment may give no longer interrup- 
tion to the great affahs of the Kingdom *, but that I may 
spend the small remainder of my life, which cannot hold 
long, in some parts beyond the seas, never to return, where 
I will pray for your Majesty, and never suffer the least 
diminution in the duty and obedience of, 

“ May it please your Majesty, 

“ Your Majesty’s most humble and most 

obedient subject and servant, 

Clabbndon. 

“ From my house this IQih of November. 

To our ears these words have something of exaggerated 
humiUty ; as a fact they only clothe in the formal language 
of the day, that oversowing and sincere loyalty which 
Clarendon wore on a background of indomitable pnde 
That pride was so fundamental, that the high - * 

adltLu is made almost more palpable by the evident 
restraint which he places upon his imdetlymg mdi^ati®. 
His love for the King was honestly felt ; but it was t e r 

fn V of 1 ng past m mories, of the tenderest associations o 

^^lift of hi! profound reverence for ^ He 

scarcely even recognised how 

the man himself, as he now was, with all h^ 

tiousness, aU his yiself would have 

selfishness and cynicism. contempt 

been surprised had he kno™ how or 

he had unconsciously revealed, by 
a half-perceptible stroke 

h-om the fallen and I shsl. 

my P^cnce, conscious of my own innocence, 
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cause of difference between the two Houses, and of obstruc- 
tion to the business of the King. It was his misfortune 
to stand accused of two charges, neither of which had any 
foundation : that he had enriched himself wrongfully, and 
that he had been sole and chief Minister, and was thus 
responsible for all miscarriages. As to the first, he could 
only avow that he had received nothing, except by the 
bounty of the King, beyond the lawful perquisites of his 
office, as regulated by the traditions of the best holders of 
that office. Eor no courtesies or favours, of which he had 
been the medium, had he ever received as much as five 
pounds. Ho was now more than £20,000 in debt, and, 
when his debts were paid, his estate was not worth two 
thousand a year. All that he possessed did not amount 
to what the King in his bounty had granted him — 
the gift of £20,000 when he first came over ; £6000 from 
the Crown estates in Ireland, and a yearly allowance to 
supplement the scanty profits of his office. As Minister, 
he had only shared power and responsibility with others ; 
and it was notorious that, after the dismissal of Secretary 
Nicholas, his influence had been greatly diminished. The 
new appointments to the Privy Council had been, none of 
them, given to his intimates, and many of them had gone to 
his most implacable enemies. As for the mischief of the 
war, it had been undertaken against his earnest advice, 
and his efforts to negotiate alliances, and to introduce order 
into the conduct of the war, had been thwarted by the very 
men who now charged him with the results of their own 
misdeeds. The conduct of foreign affairs rested, not with 
him, but with the secretaries : and so far from having 

trial, and gradually mthdrow from the Parliamentary side. In 1660, he 
managed to prove himself of sufficient use to the Eoyalists, to secure in- 
demnity, and a certain degree of favour. He retained enough of his former 
reputation as an ally of Parliament to be characterized by Ludlow as “ a 
generous man, and a lover of his country.” 
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Clarendon. He was not churchman only, but also an aris- 
tocrat, of great wealth, whose jeMousy of Clarendon’s newly 
acquired rank had made him, like Seymoui-, keen to reduce 
the pride of one whom he deemed an upstart, and led him 
to show ingratitude for Clarendon’s early patronage. He 
sought an interview with the Chancellor, through Clarendon’s 
early and trusted friend, George Morley, now Bishop of 
Winchester. He explained his mission with all the awk- 
wardness of one who had a double part to play. “He 
had good authority for what he had to say.” But he 
shunned any mention of the King’s name, until his more 
candid brother, the Bishop of Winchester, blurted out, to 
Croft’s annoyance, his previous confession to the Bishop 
that he came by the orders of the King. He could not 
contradict the other, but could only repeat that he could not 
be so mad as to interpose without authority. The Chancellor 
was meant to infer the truth, but he was to have no express 
assurance of it. All Croft could say was “ that if Clarendon 
would withdraw himself beyond the seas, he would pledge 
^ his own salvation,’ that no interruption to his journey 
would be given.” 

The Chancellor was inconveniently deaf to innuendoes. 

If he had the commands of the King, or clear evidence that 
the King deshed it, he would face even the discredit of re- 
treat. Without such orders or such assurance, he would 
consult his own honour, and abide the issue. Clarendon 
was determined to play only with the cards upon the table. 
Croft fell back upon his former subterfuge, and at length 
it was agreed that Clarendon should have a pass under the 
royal warrant which would ensure him against miscon- 
struction. So the interview ended. 


at an earlier date, and may well have alienated Clarendon. 
however, that Croft belonged to a famUy of high rank and P ,£1- 
may still more probably have induced him to feel jealous o ^ 
of the more plebeian EdwardHyde, and may have bred liJ-wiil LtUuo . 
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to their request, and, in impotent revenge, the Commons 
resolved that his apology should be pubhcly burned by the 
hangman. In this innocuous resolution the Lords were 
persuaded to concur. 

From Calais Clarendon addressed the following memor- 
able letter to the University of Oxford : — 

“ Good Mr. Viob-Chanoelloe, 

“ Having found it necessary to transport myself 
out of England, and not knowing when it will please God 
that I shall return again, it becomes me to take care that 
the University may not be without the service of a person 
better able to be of use to them, than I am hke to be. And 
I do therefore hereby surrender the office of Chancellor 
into the hands of the said University, to the end that they 
may make choice of some other person better qualified to 
assist and protect them than I am. I am sure he can never 
be more affectionate towards it. I desne you as the last 
suit I am like to make to you, to believe that I do not fly 
my country for guilt, and how passionately soever I am pur- 
sued, that I have not done anything to make the University 
ashamed of me, or to repent the good opinion they once had 
of me. And though I must have no further mention in 
your public devotions, which I have always exceedingly 
valued, I hope I shall always be remembered in your private 
prayers, .as, good Mr. Chancellor, 

“ Yours, etc., 

“ Clarendon. 

“ Calais, Deo. 17, 1667.” 


Archbishop Sheldon, his life-long friend, was elected as 
his successor. 

Clarendon stayed on at Calais, at a loss where he should 
turn. He knew the suspicions which he might arouse, if he 
resorted to Paris, and meanwhile wrote to the Earl of St. 
Albans, and desned to know whether he might proceed to 
Eouen. The Earl of St. Albans acted as the representative 
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tot had acquired hie confidence, had come to an insoluble 

entanglement. i -nnke of York’s 

The knot was at length loosed by th Duke <n X 

intervention. James had now he 

small-pox, which had temporari y ai _ 

received no alternative but 

Chancellor to be gone. Bishop of Winchester, 

to convey this messa|^ jdaed to Clarendon’s terms, 

to Clarendon. The ^8 y/tother, what was next to a 

personal order. Hyd , h 29th, he took 

tive but to obey. On the mg ^ 

coach, with two servan ^ ^ stormy passage, 

at Erith, and he there ^mbai^ked 

^hich lasted three days j ^ ^ould arise from 

as he knew the ev^ — to land at 
his resting on Erench sod, he was 

Calais. i ff lift deemed it right in the in- 

^en the Chancellor left, explanation, 

terests of his ^of Lords by the Bad of 

which was read to the House ye 

Denbigh.' It grieved hnn, he sard, 

, An early f 

War, perhaps ‘^‘=°°'^“J®4mporary of Clarendon, w^J^h d 

Feilding, hi age a con P hrst peerage as Earl 

■RpildinEt whose marriage Pourt and high rank died of wounds 

^plShhnadvan^ 

of Denbigh. That Ewl gon bad, m 1628' antecedents, 

S“s1,“wding iomed 

fie‘S 
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coadi. He was in no state to make fcrcs-4 jotir.cevj^ a/id 
begged time to write to Paris, and ask £of lees -triageat 
ordejs. Mitb diffienity this small coneeariori 
But the reply from the Erench Court orly hreuxa:: aaere 
peremprory orders to expedite his deuanur-. iEs keelx/i 
was now gnsrously broken. The ser-rrij ef The w^Aer, 
the rapicirr of his journeys under ihe most TSTung 
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urged the murderous cruelty of the King’s orders. At 
length, in a last bmrst of passion, he told the King’s messenger 
that, though the King was a great and powerful prince, he 
was not yet so omnipotent as to make a dying man strong 
enough to undertake a jornmey. The King might send him 
a prisoner to England, or carry his dead body mto Spanish 
territory ; but he would not be the author of his own death 
by undertaking a jornmey which was beyond his powers, 
Le Eonde was left to do his best to reconcile the ruthless 
orders of his master with Clarendon’s resolute appeal to a 
power higher than that of kings. 

But of a sudden the scene changed. The negotiations 
between England and Erance had failed, and the Erench 
Court no longer found themselves compelled to sacrifice 
courtesy, and even humanity, in order to conciliate a hopeful 
alliance. They had harassed Clarendon to please the English 
Court ; they were now to pay him every courtesy in order 
to show their carelessness of English interests. The Erench 
Government had, perhaps, found that a common hatred of 
Clarendon was not an endm’ing bond amongst his enemies, 
and that the new administration of England rested on no 
very secure foundation. A letter now reached him from 
the Erench Minister, announcing that nothing was further 
from his Christian Majesty’s wish than in any way to 
endanger his health. All Erance was open to him, and the 
King’s subjects would have orders to pay him aU honour. 
Le Eonde rejoiced at this relief from a thankless task. He 
came now to say that he was to attend the Chancellor, only 

to receive his orders. . 

This happy alteration relieved Clarendon of his worst 
anxieties. He was no longer a hunted fugitive but an 
honoured guest. The rancour of his enemes m England, 
however bitter, had now spent its force, and he could debi 

it. His sons stm held their places at Court. His oub 
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of fclio Queen Dowager/ and from her Clarendon could 
scarcely expect a cordial welcome. St. Albans’ reply was cold, 
but Clarendon learned both fi’om him, and from the Minister 
Louvois, that he had full permission to proceed to Rouen. 
At first he received all courteous attention from the repre- 
sentatives of the Prench Court. His only desire was to 
reach some mild chmate before the rigour of 
ho was in no condition to sustain, should set in. 
proper respect and escort, he passed on- to ^ouhgne.-, from 
thence to Montreuil, and next day to AbbeyiUe. 
Christmas Eve he reached Dieppe, within a ^ 
ot Eouen. The gates o£ Dieppe were opeaed at a^n ^usually 
early hour next morning, at his request to aUow h 
boil that journey betimes. But, before he 
a change had come in his treataent by 
As ho approached the haltmg-place “ ^ whether 

stopped by a gentleman on horseback, wh q 
-the Chancellor of England ^^the 

learning that he was, presented .^jjeh the 

French Iflng, deshing him to follow the d t ^ 

bearer wodd give him. These towns ; that 

France might occasion a lea qomimons 

he was to make what speed e ? y, 

of the king: and the bearer ^a to escort 

accommodation, until he ™ ^ t^g unexpected 

Clarendon was ®°^®Y-^Vbv the negotiations now on 
message, which was explame by 

foot between the 

difficulty that he persuaded to KePP®- -bich' 

pany him to Eouen, rather th „( 

L escort would have P" “X^tard one, and the 
France. The journey *° j q overtumings of the 

Chancellor was bruised by 

I To whom he was generally bel 
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of York urged that ife was the King’s o^vn order that betrayed 
Clarendon into making that escape from which his own 
judgment was so averse. Charles could only plead “ that 
the condescension was necessary for his own good,” and that 
ho must compound with those who would else press for 
worse. Charles shared in that fantastic pride of his family 
that often betrayed them to their fall ; in him it was united 
with a depth of abasement to which only the selfish libertine 
could descend. What is strangest of all is, that a man guilty 
of such meaimo.ss should yet have attracted to himself such 
wealth of generous loyalty. 

When tho nows arrived that the Bill of Banishment had 
received tho Iving’s assent. Clarendon resolved to make all 
hasto back to England, before the appointed day. All 
thought of Avignon was abandoned, and, at the risk of his 
life, he pushed on to Calais. There he arrived on the last 
day of January, a broken, and, it might well appear, a dying 
man. Ho was carried helpless to bed, and there lay unable 
oven to read tho letters from England, and incapable of 
thought and of speech. Even the wretched emissary of the 
French Court, Lo Fonde, was fain to leave him for a few 
days, on what seemed to be his death-bed ; but fresh orders 
compelled him again to undertake the h’ksome task of harry- 
ing tho sick-bed of a dying man. “ He must leave town next 
day ; a few hours would carry him into Spanish territory. 

Clarendon’s old heat of temper burst out once more. 
The conversation was in Latin, and the Chancellor s sick 
brain did not at once supply him with sufficient store of 
classical phrases to express his wrath. At last he told the 
Court emissary ” that he must bring orders from God 
Almighty, as well as from the King, before he could obey.” 
The struggle stiU went on : on the one side, the unlucky 
envoy of the Court was compelled to pursue his degrading 
persecution ; on the other hand, Clarendon and his physicians 
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vied with one another in the formal stateliness of their 
reception. The consuls and the magistrates attended him 
with aU ceremony, and paid him them service in a Latin 
oration. The Court of St. James’s might reject him, but the 
high functionaries of European diplomacy accorded to him 
all that tribute of respect which was due to the man who 
had shaped the policy of the restored Enghsh monarchy, 
and had raised the standard of Enghsh statesmanship. 
Clarendon was not too proud to feel his sense of self-com- 
placency flattered by such homage, and we hke him none 
the less because he allows his satisfaction to appear. 

Thus closes the pohtical career which we have endeavoured 
to trace from its first beginnings, through the period of long 
and arduous struggle, amidst the clouds of exile and poverty, 
and once more in the full sun of a triumphant restoration, 
largely contrived by his wisdom, and dominated by his 
guiding hand. We have seen the disappointments that 
marred that triumph, and the ignoble stain that smirched 
the ideal of a restored monarchy which he had formed. 
We have seen how, one by one, his cherished aims had been 
defeated, and how a King, the slave of selfish hbertinism, 
and a Court, the scene of gross debauchery and undisguised 
corruption, had tempted him to despah of England. We 
have seen how high he bore himself amidst the degraded 
crew, and how boldly he attacked the scandals of the Court, 
and rebuked the craven self-indulgence of the King. We 
have marked how the various factions that felt uneasy 
under his sway, gradually coalesced into a rancorous opposi- 
tion, that knew no bounds in the meanness of their intrigues, 
and in the barefaced falsehood of theh accusations. We 
have seen how the King stooped to be their instrument, and 
allowed himself to be the tool of their deceptions. Clarendon 
became an exile, and, after a brief period of inhuman per- 
secution from a false view of diplomatic expediency, he 
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now attondod him, and the savage provisions o£ the Act of 
banishment no longer prevented the easy passage of cone' 
spondence between Clarendon and his family and friends. 
Ho was still grievously ill, and for six weeks more he was 
conhued to bed. But as his health recovered he determined 
still to pass to Avignon, by way of Eouen, and to take a 
course of the waters of Bourbon on the way. He was not 
prepared to place undue trust in the new-found courtesy 
of the French Court. 


It was on April Grd, 166S, that he was strong enough to 
begin his journey. We are again reminded of the hardships 
or travel in the Prance of the Grand ilonarch, when we 
read of repeated overturnings of his coach, and of perils 
both by land and water that pursued the poor Chancellor, 
even under the careful escort of attentive Court messengers. 
It was not till April *23rd that he left Eouen, and the stay 
for the next day was at Evreux, where he had a most 
untoward experience. It chanced that a company of 
English sailors, who appear to have been serving as a 
mcrcenaiy* troop of artillery in the French army, heard of 
the Chancellor’s arrival. The drunken crowd got out of 
hand, and vague memories of the naval pay of which they 
had been bilked prompted them to take vengeance for old 
arrears upon the luckless Chancellor, whom they deemed 
responsible for all the misdeeds of the Admiralty.^ Old 
echoes of Dunkirk House,” and the ill-gotten gains o 
Ministers who fattened on the plunder of poor men, were 


loubtless ringing in their muddied heads. 

It would be absurd to attribute any political meani^ to 
he incident, or to suppose that it had any connivance ' 
he French Government. The inn where Clarendon ahg e 
attacked by the riotoua mob. Tbe local 
I’ere incapable of dealing Tvitb tbe riot, and w^e 
s to tbe limits of their jurisdiction. Clarendon s attendJi 
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oistress of two of the King’s associates. Clarendon lamented 
/hat he had seen, as a sad lapse from dignity, a grievous 
all from the ideals that he had hoped for. What followed 
/as nothing but a carnival of mad obscenity. Samuel 
’epys was no squeamish critic ; but even he was moved to 
ome earnestness of indignation at the foul orgies in which 
/harles and his new associates indulged, in shameless 
lubhcity. As was natural, such advisers were no careful 
;uardians of Parhamentary or popular liberty. What 
itention could bo spared from debauchery was given to 
legrading compacts by which the King was to be the sub- 
nissive pensioner of Louis ; to plans for thwarting the 
nerogative of ParUament ; to secret intrigues for subverting 
he Protestant religion. If the cost to England of his fall 
vas to be measured by the depth of dishonour, and the 
lagrantly treasonable plots, of those who followed him, 
Clarendon was triumphantly vindicated, and his wrongs 
ivere amply avenged. 

In spite of the cordiahty of his reception. Clarendon did 
lot find Avignon a desirable residence in the heat of summer, 
rhe streets had an ill savour “ by the multitude of dyers and 
)f silk manufactures, and the worse smell of the Jews,” 
md he presently moved on to Montpeher, whore he made a 
engthened stay. His reception was as courteous as before, 
md this he ascribed to the good offices of Lord and Lady 
Mordaunt, old friends whom ho recommends to the good 
offices of his children. “ When any Enghsh came thither,” 
he tells us, “ none forbore to pay respect to the Chancellor ” ; 
and, with a certain pride, ho records how Sir Richard 
Temple’s refusal to visit Clarendon caused “a general 
aversion towards him,” so that he was compelled to quit 
the town, where ” he left behind him the reputation of a 
very vain, humorous, and sordid person.” The good 
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He had seen the growing boldness of his enemies, had 
detected their ruthlessness in falsehood and in knavery, and 
had found that his loyalty to the Crown was to go for 
nothing, and that his trust in the honour of the King was 
based on no sound foundation. Against his own judgment, 
he had resigned the seal, in order that the King’s business 
might prosper, and that the bitterness of his enemies might 
be assuaged. When he had been persuaded to resign, he 
had found that his resignation was to be a new ground of 
triumph for his enemies, and that it was a foothold for a 
new attack. By the threat of prosecution they strove to 
drive him to fly, and when he refused to yield to their threats, 
they contrived to make the King the agent in their knavish 
schemes, and procured from him the peremptory message 
which made Clarendon quit the field. No sooner was he 
gone, than the very flight which they had contrived was 
made the ground of new accusations, and he was sentenced 
to perpetual banishment for avoiding a trial for which no 
summons had been issued, no indictment laid, no com- 
mitment made. Stricken down by illness, he could not 
meet their challenge by the date enjoined, and the beginning 
of February found him a proscribed exile, a persecuted 
fugitive, hounded from post to post, a stricken invalid, 
longing for the release of death. A few weeks brought some 
relief at least to the stout spirit that had borne so much. 
Hip enemies at home had sped their last bolt, and were fast 
becoming absorbed in their own sordid quarrels. The 
French King had abandoned the barbarity of which his 
own servants were ashamed, and addressed the honoured 
exile in terms of gracious and almost fulsome courtesy- 
That exile reached the haven of Avignon, to be received 
there not only without any of the annoyance of suspicious 
espionage, but with all the courtesies that could be paid to 
an honoured guest. The Vice-Legate and the Archbishop 
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maintain the establishment which his crippled health 
rendered necessary. Eor that he could only trust the 
affection and piety of his children, who, he doubted not, 
would do their best to transmit to him, from their estates or 
his own, enough to secure the decencies of life in a foreign 
land. The other more serious apprehension was the fear 
that the machination of his enemies might stiU have power . 
to prejudice the Erench Court against him. He saw enough 
to know that that Court still viewed his presence on Erench 
soil with some nervousness. He could only soothe his 
anxieties by his trust in Providence, and by the company of 
his books. “ God blessed him very much in this composure 
and retreat.” 

He did not spare himseK in his reflections on what had 
been amiss in his own conduct. “ There was nothing of 
which he was so ashamed, as he was of the vast expense he 
had made in the building of his house.” He could only 
excuse, but not justify it. This is an old topic of accusa- 
tion, to which we have already alluded, but we may 
revert to it once again. Since the Restoration, Clarendon 
had commanded little leisure to find a suitable house, and 
had moved frequently from one to another. At first ho had 
resided at Dorset House, in Eleet Street, once occupied by 
Bacon, and formerly the town house of the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Erom there he went to Worcester House,' for 
which he paid the large rent of £500 a year. After the Eire; 
he moved to Berkshire House, in St. James (on the site of 
the present Bridgewater House), which bccarno known us 
Cleveland House when adopted as tho residence of Lady 
Castlemaine, then Duchess of Cleveland, in 1668. York 
House, Twickenham, was assigned to him after ilie /riurriuge 
of his daughter to the Duke of York, and tnere- the Princess, 

'■ The residence of tho Marquis of Wore*;, iter (;//•', vrv ; --I / D//d 
and used by Cromwell during tho Common 
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received the homage of European Powers, as an honoured 
gue.sfc. In honouring him, they showed what they thought 
of England under the Cabal. Of what England lost^in 
Cliirendon, wo can allow the sordid history that followed 
hi.s fall to afford, a sufficiently sure and graphic indication. 

It i.s no part of Clarendon’s biography to linger over the 
revolting details of that disgraceful time. Even in Clar- 
endon’s day, the ICing had lamentably failed to maintain 
his dignity or to discharge his task. His life now outraged 
all decency, and his Court fell below the standard of the 
common bagnio. His prime favourite and his chief Minister 
was Buckingham, stained by every crime, at once coward 
and bully, haughty in his arrogant insolence, and yet stooping 
to intrigues that would have disgraced the veriest rogue fi-om 
tho hulks. In the course of what seems to have been rather 
a riotous brawl, than an honom'able duel — a brawl in which 
seconds as well as principals took part, and in which more 
than ono life was lost — the ICing’s Pirst Minister killed Lord 
Shrewsbury, tho husband of his paramour. The town was 
filled with the scandal, but by the personal influence of the 
King, it was withdrawn from the courts of law. Buckhurst 
and Sedley, the chosen associates of the King in his notorious 
bouts of drunken debauchery, roused disgust by a freak 
of sickening lewdness ; the only result was the committal 
to prison, by the order of the Lord Chief Justice, and at 
tho behest of the King, of the constable who interfered with 
tho indecent escapade. We have a proof of the change 
that had come since Clarendon’s controlling hand had gone, 
when we remember that some three years before, the same 
Buckhurst, for a similar outbreak of indecency, was rated 
in terms of scornful rebuke by the King’s Bench Judges, and 
was bound over to good behaviour by a bond of £500 . 
The King’s harem was augmented by a flower-girl, who ha 
attracted attention pn the stage, and was the discar e 
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At the date of his banishment. Clarendon was not an old 
man, as age is generally reckoned. He had not yet reached 
the age of sixty years, which finds many inen in possession 
of their full powers. But ill health, anxiety, long years of 
hardship and incessant labour, had combined to make him 
prematurely old. Eor a time, indeed, it seemed as if he 
could only survive his fall by a few weeks or months, and 
as if his work were to finish when he left his country for the 
last time. But his indomitable energy, and the brave 
spirit that sustained him, brought back first a tolerable 
measure of good health ; then serenity of mind ; and, lastly, 
that industry which opened to him, in the reading and in the 
making of books, a new world from which all the sordid 
pettiness, and the infinite annoyances, of the political arena 
were banished. There is but little more to tell of that 
strenuous life, which had seen so much of storm and tempest, 
varied by gleams of sunshine, and, above all, illuminated by 
an imagination so rich, and by an historic sense so gorgeous 
and so inspiring to a man whose life was spent in making 

and that he being sole Minister and favourite at his Majesty’s restoration, 
neglected to gratify the King’s sufEering party, preferring those who were 
the cause of our troubles. But perhaps as many of those things were 
injuriously laid to his charge, so he kept the Government far steadier than 
it has since proved. I could name some who, I think, contributed greatly 
to his ruin, the buffoons and the misses, to whom he was an eye-sore. ’Tis 
true he was of a jolly temper after the old English fashion ; but Erance had 
now the ascendant, and we were become quite another nation. The 
Chancellor gone, and dying in exile, the Earl his successor sold that which 
cost £50,000 building to the young Duke of Albemarle for £25,000, to pay 
debts which how contracted remains yet a mystery, his son being no way 
a prodigal. . . . However it were, this stately palace is decreed to ruin, to 
support the prodigious waste the Duke of Albemarle had made of his estate 
since the old man died. He sold it to the highest bidder, and it fell to certain 
rich bankers and mechanics, who gave for it and the ground about it £35,000 ; 
they design a new town as it were, and a most magnificent piazza. . . . See 
the vicissitudes of earthly things ! ” 

In June of the following year Evelyn found streets and buildings — Bond 
Street and Albemarle Street — encroaching on the beauty of the site. The 
fall of Clarendon House had tempted Lady Berkeley to turn her gardens into 
squares, and she actually realized the then amazing amount of £1000 a year 
“ in mere ground rents ” ! “ To such a mad intemperance has this age 
come of building about a city by far too disproportionate already to the 
nation.” If Evelyn’s ghost stiU haunts the scene, what are its reflections now? 
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Chaiioollor was not ubovo tho liiuuaii capacity of a very 
cordial hatred, or the iuuliuutioii to Cuui pupiud at a fiiiluro 
of kindly courtesy. 

Ho was now at case, and in peaco of luiud. Ilis health, 
although undcrininod by long anil paiufid illness, mis 
sulUciontly restored to onablo him to iudulgo his old habits 
of intellectual activity, It pleased God in a short timo, 
after soino recollections, and upon his entire conlUlonoo in 
iliin, to restore him to that sorenity of mind, and rosignatiou 
of himself to tho disposal and good plousiiro of God, that 
thoy who convorsod most with him could not discover tho 
least murmur of impatienoo in him, or any unovoimoss in 
his convorsations." Clarendon is nono tho loss lovablo, 
bccauso a good conscience preserved for him his old soil- 
complacency. His studies wore again ronowod. Ho mudo 
himself master of tho French language so far as tho reading 
of its literature was concerned. Tho power of speaking tho 
language ho, like many another, found “ many inconveniences 
in.” Ho made a compotont progress also in Italian. 

But his chief work was tho preparation of his defences 
against tho sovontoon clauses of tho charges formulated 
against him in tho Commons. These wore so extravagant 
that his accusers never sought to mako thoin tho foundation 
of an indictment, and ho had little dilliculty in showing 
their baselessness, and how much thoy contradicted tho 
clearest features of his policy, and tho most notorious evidence 
as to his acts. Tho Vindication carefully avoided anything 
that roflcotod on tho King, and ho loft it to his children, to 
whom it was convoyed by Lord and Lady Mordaunt, o 
choosG their own timo for making it public. Ho was caiefu 
not to prejudice that position at Court which they still owed 

to Charles’s sense of justico- 

His serenity was disturbed only by two lingering appr^ 
honsions. Tho first was tho insuflicioney of his means o 
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respect, that preserved him from' “ any notable scandal,” 
and made him live, as he naively tells ns, at least “ caute, 
if not caste” Too much idleness he had exchanged for too 
much business. The retreat at Jersey had come just when 
it was well “ to compose those affections and allay those 
passions, which, in the warmth of perpetual actions, and 
chafed by continual contradictions, had need of rest, and 
cool and deliberate cogitations.” He learned “ how blind 
a surveyor he had been of the inclinations and affections of 
the heart of man,” and how warily he must walk who would 
avoid the pitfalls of human intercourse. 

The next retreat came during the two years of his 
Embassy in Spain. It gave him a respite from the petty, 
but none the less rancorous, bickeriugs of the exiled Court. 
It offered him a new period of intercourse with his books. 
It opened a new world to him in the intricacies of European 
diplomacy. Above aU, it allowed him once again to renew 
that spirit of fervent religious devotion, which always 
served as the background of his busy life. 

Now, in this the third of his retreats, spent and 
wearied, and, as it might seem, baffled, he could find 
consolation in the opportunity of once more adding to 
his intellectual stores, enriching his bequest to the world, 
and amplifying the proud record which should serve 
as his vindication to posterity. In his ” Devotions on 
the Psahns,” in his replies to Gressy and to Hobbes, in a 
crowd of miscellaneous essays on those general ethical 
topics which were suited to the taste of that day, and have 
proved singularly ill-adapted to the taste of our own ; above 
all,' in the completion of his great History of the Behellion, 
with which he incorporated his autobiography. Clarendon 
found abundant employment for his crowded leisure. 

He remained at Montpelier until June, 1671, and there- 
after resided at Moulins, until the spring of 1674. He had 
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afterwards Queen Anne, was born. It was only after many 
changes that he ventured, in the full tide of his prosperity, and 
with the encouragement of the King, to provide a house of his 
own ; but his ignorance of architecture— and probably also his 
absorption in weightier affairs— made him the victim of the 
architect,^ who estimated the cost at less than one-third of 
what it came to, which was £50,000. He found himself not 
only involved in debt, but the mark of envious scandal for the 
pride and ostentation of his dwelling. Yet when its sale 
was proposed to him “ he remained so infatuated with the 
delight he had enjoyed, that, though he was deprived of it, 
he hearkened very unwillingly to the advice.” A lingering 
hope remained that he might still live there, in all the pride 
of a restored good name. A weakness so confessed may 
readily be forgiven. The harm it did was only to his own 
estate.^ 


' The architect was Pratt. The house was built during Clarendon’s 
absence from London in the Plague year, when Parliament sat at Oxford. 

^ Evelyn, as we have seen {ante, p. 254) had praised the house more 
guardedly than Pepys, but in a letter to Lord Cornbury (Jan. 20, 166|) he 
speaks of it with perhaps courteous excess of admiration. “ Let me speak 
ingenuously,” he says : “ I went with prejudice, and a critical spirit, incident 
to those who fancy they know anything in art. I acknowledge to your 
Lordship that I have never seen a nobler pile. ... It is, without hyperbolies, 
the best contrived, the most useful, graceful, and magnificent house in 
England.” He enters into the details of the building, and concludes thus : 
“ May that great and illustrious person, whose large and ample heart has 
honoured his country with so glorious a structure, and by an example 
worthy of himself, showed our nobility how they ought indeed to build, and 
value their qualities, live many long years to enjoy it ; and when he shall 
be passed to that upper buildmg, not made with hands, may his posterity 
(as you, my lord) inherit his goodness, this palace, and all other circumstances 
of his grandeur, to consummate their felicity. ” 

Evelyn may best be allowed to tell of the passing of Clarendon’s archi- 
tectural glory. It is in the Diary for September 18, 1683. 

“ After dinner I walked to survey the sad demolition of Clarendon !^use, 
that costly and only sumptuous palace of the late Lord Chancellor Hyde, 
where I have often been so cheerful with him, and sometimes so sad ; happen- 
ing to make him a visit but the day before he fled from the angry Parliamen , 
accusing him of maladministration, and being envious at his grandeiw, who, 
from a private lawyer, came to be father-in-law to the Duke of York, an , 
as some would suggest, designing his Majesty’s marriage \vith the liuan 
of Portugal, not apt to breed ; to this they imputed much of our unhappiness. 
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be false to the truth, and dangerous to the -welfare of his 
country. In dignified words, he strove to turn her from 
that error with aU the weight of a father’s authority, which 
her exalted position as the -wife of the Heh Presumptive did 
not, in his view, weaken or control ; but he heard of her 
death on March 31st, 1671, in the thhty-fourth year of her 
age, as the avowed adherent of a Church of which he had all 
his life been a convinced opponent. In June, 1671, through 
his son Lawrence, then returning from a visit to Moulins, he 
addressed a letter to the King, beseeching him, in memory 
of all his tried service and his devoted loyalty, to allow that 
he should return to die in his o-wn country. In August, 1 674, 
he again addressed the King, the Queen, and the Duke of 
York, in words of still more earnest entreaty. 

“ Seven years,” he wrote to the Queen, in asking her aid, 
“ was a time prescribed and limited by God Himself for the 
exphation of some of his greatest judgments, and it is full 
that time since I have with all possible humility, sustained 
the insupportable weight of the King’s displeasure, so that 
I cannot be blamed if I employ the short breath that is 
remaining in me, in all manner of supplication, which may 
contribute to the lessening this burthen that is so heavy 
upon me. I do not presume to hope ever to be admitted to 
your Majesty’s presence. Though I have aU imaginable 
duty, I have no ambition, and only pray for leave to die in 
my o-wn country amongst my own children, which I hope 
his Majesty -will at some time vouchsafe to grant.” 

“It is now full seven years,” he wrote to the Kmg, 
“ since I have been deprived of your Majesty’s favour, with 
some circumstances of mortification which have never been 
exercised towards any other man, and therefore I may hope 
from your good nature and justice, that a severity which 
you have never practised upon any other man for half the 
time, may be diminished in some degree towards me.” 

He prays “ that you -will at least signify your consent that 
I may return to beg my bread in England, and to die amongst 
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history. Prom what his pen has left us, from that incom- 
parable history where the scenes in which he had played so 
gieat a part, and the actors amongst whom he had moved, 
are portrayed with such dramatic force, we can easily 
picture to ourselves how vivid were Clarendon’s memories, 
and how richly the days of his retirement were peopled 
with the thoughts of what had been. The respect paid to 
him, tho homage accorded to his great achievements and his 
great name, were not merely soothing to his personal vanity— 
they served to bring him closer to those historic scenes in 
which he had moved. He had still the invaluable treasures 
of industry and hope. He could still add to that which he 
would leave to his world ; he could still hope that he might 
see his coimtry, and be honoured as of old by his country- 
men. We must accept Clarendon as nature made him. 
For him life was a large stage, on which he must act his 
part with dignity. Like Ulysses, he “ was a part of all that 
he had known ” ; he could not rest from effort ; if he could 
not act great deeds, he could still wield his pen in stately 
eloquence. 

It was, he tells, the third of the retreats from a life of 
trouble and vexation, which Heaven had granted him, and 
which he reckoned amongst his choicest blessings. After 
the storms of the Civil War, he had one such retreat at 
Jersey, when the Prince had, much against his advice, left 
for Prance. In that first retreat he had gained much. He 
learned to know himself better, and other men more truly. 
His youth had been engaged in company and conversation, 
and in the full tide of early success at the bar, followed by 
absorption in the turmoil of politics, he had moved on the 
quick current, and had not had leisure for contemplation, or 
for studying the ways of men. His early life had been one 
“ of ease and pleasure and too much idleness ’ ; it was 
only the instinct of association with men whom he could 
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describe his character as we conceive it, and to vindicate 
his place in history. We have not sought to conceal his 
foibles, nor to palliate what may appear to some to be his 
prejudices. We are concerned mainly to claim for him, as 
the first of a long line of Conservative statesmen, a high 
ideal of statecraft, a lofty patriotism, and a clear-sighted 
honesty of purpose. We admit, without considering it 
necessary to apologize for, that impetuous temper, which 
does not make us love him less, and those traits of self- 
complacency which were a part of his fearless candour, and 
in no wise detract from the dignity of his nature. We have 
tried to portray the secret of his influence, his genius for 
friendship, and the wide range of his outlook upon the 
drama of history. We have abundant evidence of the 
impression of his personahty upon life-long friends, and 
even upon doubtful critics. 

“ He spoke well,” says Burnet : “ his style had no flaw 
in it, but had a just mixture of wit and sense, only he spoke 
too copiously ; he had a great pleasantness in his spirit, 
which carried him sometimes too far iuto raillery, in which 
he sometimes showed more wit than discretion.” 


That is the verdict of an acute, but at best a lukewarm, 
judge. Elsewhere Burnet writes : 


“ Upon the whole matter, he was a true Enghshman, 
and a sincere Protestant, and what has passed at Court 
since his disgrace has sufficiently vindicated him from all 
ill designs.” 


“ Sir Edward Hyde,” writes Sir Philip Warwick, « was 
of a cheerful and agi'eeable conversation, of an extraordinary 
industry and activity, and of a great c^fidence, which 
made him soon at home at a Court. . . . He had a felicity 
both of tongue and pen, which made him wilhngly hearkened 
unto and much approved.” ^ 

1 Memoirs, p. 19G. 
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Accoidiodatiok, efforts towards, 
during Civil War, i. 205 
“Adventurers” in Ireland, in 102 
Africa Company, ii. 183, 185 
Air, exiled Court at, i. 374 
Albemarle, Duke of. {<See under 
Monk, General.) 

Anarehy, signs of, ii. 208 
Annesloy, Francis. (See under 
Mountnorris, Lord.) 
Appropriation, principle of, ii. 219 
seq, 

Argyle, Earl of (afterwards Marquis), 

i. 125, 225, 327, 328, 330, 347, 348; 

ii. 87 seq . ; letter to Hyde from, 
iL 00 

Arlington, Lord. {See under Bonnet, 
Sir Henry.) 

Army Plot, L 120 

Army (Roundhead), disbanded, ii. 
50 

Arundel, Earl of, appointed General 
against Scots, i. 07 ; assailed us 
Earl Marshal, i. 74 
Ascham, murder of, i. 351 
Ashburnham, John, i. 211, 284, 295, 
297 

Ashley, Lord. {See under Cooper, 
Sir Anthony Ashley.) 

Assassination of Cromwell, schemes 
for, i. 388 ; similar schemes 
against Charles II., 390 
Astley, Lord, i. 277 
Astley, Sir Jacob, i. 174 
Attainder (Bill of) against Strafford, 
i. 98 ; passed by Lords, 105 ; 
agreed to by the King, 100 
Audit Commissioners proposed, ii. 

258 ; appointed, 273 
Auvigny, Lord, i. 181 
Aylesbury, Frances (Clarendon’s 
second wife), i. 17 


Aylesbury, Sir Thomas, i. 17 
Ayliffe, Miss (Clarendon’s first wife), 
i. 10 


Bailv, messenger from England to 
Cliarles II., ii. 19 
Balfour, Sir William, i. 179 
Bankers, and advances to the 
Crown, iL 219 

Barobono’a Parliament (so-named), 

i. 303 ; ii. 17 ; petition from, ii. 16 
Bate, Mr. Frank, ii. 64, 143 
Battovillo, Spanish ambassador, ii. 

120 

Bedford, Earl of (the older), i. 95, 
102 ; death, 122 

Bedford, Earl of (the younger), i. 
214 

Bellidvre, French ambassador, i. 287 
Bennct, Sir Henry (afterwards Lord 
Arlington), ii, 108, 169, 209, 221, 
225, 248, 295 

Benyon, London citizen, persecuted 
by Parliament, i. 146 
Berkeley, Judge, i. 95 
Berkeley, Charles (afterwards Lord 
Falmouth), ii. 40, 78, 170, 109 
Berkeley, Sir John (afterwards Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton), i. 295, 357 ; 

ii. 40 

Berkshire, Earl of, i. 196 
Berwick, treaty of, i. 68 
Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, i. 144 
Bishops restored to House of Lords, 
ii. 129 

Blake, Admiral, i. 360, 381, 383, 384 
Booth, Sic George, ii. 9, 10 
Borzel, Dutch envoy, i. 361 
Breda, Hyde at, i. 378 ; declaration 
of, ii. 24 ; its interpretation, ii. 63 ; 
peace of, ii. 206 
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my own children.” In terms as strong and moving he besought 
the mediation of the Duke of York. But these appeals, 
which might have touched the heart of the sternest tyrant! 
fell dead upon the selfish cynicism of Charles, deaf at once 
to the calls of honour, and to the gratitude due to un- 
swerving loyalty. They met with no response. 

In the spring of 1674, Clarendon moved to Eouen, 
indulging the hope of a return to his country and his home, 
and eager to be nearer to answer any summons sent by a 
relenting sovereign. But no such summons came, and the 
weary exile was now at the end of his brave and strenuous 
labour. On December 9th, 1674, he breathed his last. His 
son. Lord Cornbury, was present at his deathbed, having 
been summoned when the end was near. The French 
Court had granted him the privilege of making testamentary 
provisions, which otherwise would not have been possible 
to him as a foreigner on French soil. His will was dated on 
December 11th (French style ^), but it related only to his 
writings and papers, with which his heirs were to deal sub- 
ject to the advice of his old friends, Sheldon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Morley, Bishop of Winchester. He had 
probably disposed of his other property by earlier gifts. 
Hi.q body was brought to England, and was buried in the 
Henry VII. Chapel at Westminster. No monument marks 
the spot where the great Minister rests amongst the 
monarchs whose throne he served so well.*^ 


We have endeavoured, from the varied episodes of his 
life of strange vicissitude, and from the records of his 
strenuous action, of his undaunted courage, and of his well- 
tried loyalty, to draw the portrait of Lord Clarendon, to 


’ December 1st, according to the English calendar. 

2 The name was inscribed on the site of the family vault, under De 
Stanley, in 1867. Clarendon’s mother had been buried there m 1061 .ana 
afterwards his third son, in 1664. It ia at the foot of the steps to 
Henry VII. ’s Chapel. 
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Colepepper, Sir John (afterwards 
Lord), i. 95, 132, 133, 159, 171, 
172, 179, 188, 191, 281, 335 
Cologne, exiled Court at, i. 375 
Comprehension, schemes of, i. 11, 63, 
65, 131, 137 

Compromise with Nonconformists 
proposed, ii. 67 ; rejected by 
Parliament, 67 

Convention Parliament, ii. 22, 25 
Conway, Lord, i. 10, 81 
Coldstream Guards, ii. 119 
Conventicle Act, ii. 213 
Convocation, separate grants from, 
abolished, ii. 218 

Cooper, Sir Anthony Ashley (after- 
wards Lord Ashley and Earl of 
Shaftesbury), ii. 39, 195, 221, 225, 
266 

Coote, Sir Charles (afterwards Lord 
Montrath), ii. 97, 110 
Copredy Bridge, battle of, i. 237 
Cornbury, Lord, ii. 324, 328, 330 
Cornbury, Manor of, granted to 
Hyde, ii. 81 

Coronation of Charles II., ii. 119 
Corporation Act, ii. 135 
Corruption in Admiralty, ii. 193, 259 
Cottington, Lord, i. 81, 333, 339, 352 
Cotton, Charles, L 24 
Coventry, Lord Keeper, i. 45 
Coventry, Henry, ii. 168, 194, 202 
Coventry, Sir William, ii. 54, 168, 
172, 192, 204, 225, 234, 247, 264, 
272, 279, 293 
Crawford, Earl of. ii. 86 
Crawley, Justice, i. 109 
Croft, Herbert, Bishop of Hereford, 
iL 305 

Cromwell, Henry, L 383 ; ii. 97 
Cromwell, Oliver, L 80, 91, 92 ; 
views on Grand Remonstrance, 
127; 128, 237, 241, 242, 264; 
at Naseby, 265 ; supremacy in 
the Army, 293 ; dealings with 
Parliament, 296 ; in Scotland, 
309 ; victory at Dunbar, 351 ; 
expella long Parliament, 362; 
made Lord Protector, 363 ; alli- 
ance withErance, 369; death, 394; 
his spies, 377, 391 ; he breaks 
with Spain, 380 ; offered the 
Kingship, 382 ; his daughter’s 
marriage, 383 ; death, 394 ; 
estimate of, by Hyde, iL 3. 


Cromwell, Richard, i. 383 ; ii. 6, 7, 
26,27 

Crown Lands restored, ii. 59 


Danvers, Colonel, ii. 213 
Dartmouth, Lord, ii. 255 
Davenant, Sir William, emissary 
from Queen Henrietta to the King , 

i. 288 

De Haro, Don Lewis, i. 343, 351 ; 

ii. 11, 23, 36 

De Ruyter, Admiral, ii. 176 
De Witt, i. 361 ; ii. 176, 194, 203, 
204, 205 

“ Decimating ” the Royalists, i. 377 
Deering, Sir Edward, i. 146 
Denbigh, Earl of, i. 247 ; ii. 308 
Denmark, alliance of, with England, 
ii. 194, 201 

Derby, First Earl of, i. 365 
Derby, Earl of (the younger), ii. 
10 

Desborough, iL 6 
D’Estrades, French envoy, ii. 164 
Digby, George Lord (afterwards 
Second Earl of Bristol), i. 104, 121, 
131, 139, 140, 142, 144, 223, 263, 
267, 281 ; iL 123, 156, 172 
Digby, Sir Kenelm, i. 25 
Dinton (Clarendon’s birthplace and 
early home), i. 7 
Disbanding of Army, ii. 56 
Dorchester, Lord, iL 267 
Dorislaus, murder of, L 330 
Downing, Sir George, ii. 178 seq., 
209, 220, 223, 227 
Dragoneers, i. 174 
Drinking, vice of, at Oxford, L 9 
Dryden, John, ii. 167 
Dunbar, Cromwell’s victory at, L 
351 

Dunkirk, L 381 ; Hyde’s experiences 
at, 304 ; delivered to Cromwell, 
392 ; proposal for sale of, iL 162; 
discussed in Council, 163 ; decided 
165 

Dimsmore, Lord, L 196 
Dimse, defeat of Lord Holland at, 
i. 68 

Duppa, Dr. {See Salisbury, Bishop 
of.) 

Dutch (The) and Cromweff, L 361 ; 
troubles with, iL 157, 176 ; war 
declared against, 191 ; grant of 
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“ I am mad in love -witii my Lord Chancellor,” says 
Pepys, “ for he do comprehend and speak out well, and 
with the greatest ease and authority that ever I saw man in 
my life. I did never observe how much easier a man do 
speak when he knows all the company to be below him, than 
in him.” 

The gossipping diarist was no inapt observer of the ways 
of men, and had no small experience. Evelyn was a more 
attached and grateful admirer. To him, the great Chancellor 
was “ of a jolly temper, of the old English fashion.” Yet 
Evelyn had known Clarendon when his courage was most 
tried, when his hopes were bafded, and when the sordid 
crowd of courtiers and profligates had baited him almost to 
the death. It is little touches like these that fill in the 
picture of the man. 

Of his literary achievement this is not the place to speak. 
It has a secure and proud niche in the annals of our litera- 
ture. We have tried to present him as the Statesman and 
the Man of Action, and as the tried, the faithful, and -the 
ungrudging, friend. 
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Hammond, Governor of Isle of 
Wight, L 297 

Hampden, John, i. 77, 86, 87, 123, 
131, 140, 213 

Hampton Court, Charles I. prisoner 
at, i. 294 

Harvey, Daniel, i. 42 
Hazlerigg, Sir Arthur, i. 140, 384 
Henrietta, Queen, i. 84 ; quits Eng- 
land, 144 ; against peace, 170 ; 
lands at Bridlington, 205 ; submis- 
sion of King to, 208 ; goes to 
France, 232 ; designs as to Prince 
Charles, 256 ; favours Scotch alli- 
ance, 273 ; 314, 326, 329, 331, 337, 
370, 371 ; ii. 28, 77, 78, 80, 204, 
312 

Herbert, Edward, SoL-General, i. 
78 ; Attorney-General, 94, 140, 
221 ; Lord Keeper, 372, 373, 391 
Hereford, Bishop of. {See under 
Croft, Herbert.) 

Hertford, Marquis of. {See under 
Somerset, Duke of.) 

Hewett, Dr., L 392 
Bderarchy in Scotland, i. 65 
Hobbes, i. 105, 153 
Holland, Henry Rich, Earl of, i. 
47 ; General against Scots, 67 ; 
148, 163, 165, 214, 306, 309, 310, 
321 

Hollis, John, Earl of Clare, L 214 
Hollis, Derail, Lord, i. 131, 140, 
214 

Holmes, Sir Richard, iL 186 
Hopton, Sir Ralph (afterwards Lord 
Hopton), L 130, 147, 170, 204, 212, 
234, 268 

Hotham, Sir John, i. 145, 151 ; his 
wavering, 153 

Hothams, father and son, executed, 
i. 246 

Humble petition and advice, i. 
383 

Hyde, Dr. Alexander, Bishop of 
Salisbury, ii. 230, 253 
Hyde, Aime, Maid of Honour to 
Princess of Orange, i. 376 ; her 
marriage, iL 69 seq. ; intervention, 
187 ; her married life, 242, 287 ; 
becomes Roman Catholic, 328 ; 
death, 329 

Hyde, Edward, birth, LI; his 
descent, 2, 3 ; his father’s travels, 
4 ; his father’s character, 5 ; 
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home at Dinton, 5 ; early educa- 
tion, 8 ; his brothers, 9 ; enters 
at Oxford, 9 ; at Middle Temple, 
10 ; ill of the ague, 11 ; at Pirton, 
11 ; his uncle. Sir Nicholas Hyde, 
12 ; early life in London, 13 ; 
catches small pox, 14; reading 
with his father, 15 ; first mar- 
riage, 15 ; death of his uncle, 16 ; 
second marriage, 17 ; father’s 
death, 18 ; first acquaintances, 
20 ; other associates, 27 ; his 
choice of friends, 29 ; early 
intercourse with Lucius Carey, 
30 ; widening experiences, 33 ; 
his conception of history, 33 ; 
intervention in the VUlier’s 
scandal, 34 ; his part in a Court 
Masque, 37 ; presented to the 
King and Queen, 37 ; first inter- 
course with Laud, 40 ; advice to 
Laud, 43 ; goes on circuit, 44 ; 
intercourse with Lord Keeper 
Coventry, 45 ; with Earl of 
Manchester, 45; with the Earls 
of Pembroke, 46; with Earl of 
Holland, 47 ; judgment on Straf- 
ford, 47 ; sympathy with Laud’s 
aims in Chmch, 51 ; further 
advice of Laud, 63 ; judgment on 
clergy, 55 ; increasing prosperity, 
58 ; self -judgment, 60 ; elected 
to Short Parliament, 71 ; atti- 
tude in Parliament, 72 ; attack 
on Earl Marshal’s Court, 74 ; as 
Parliamentary strategist, 77 ; 
elected to Long Parliament, 86 ; 
influence there, 87 ; his part in 
Strafford’s impeachment, 89 ; con- 
flict with Cromwell, 91 ; sug- 
gestions for obtaining money, 93 ; 
attacks Court of York, etc., 94 ; 
proposal of thanks to him, 98 ; 
attitude towards Strafford At- 
tainder BiU, 99, 106 ; opposition 
to “ Inflexibles,” 106 ; difference 
with Falkland, 107 ; denuncia- 
tion of judges for decision on 
shipmoney, 108 ; suspected by 
the Scots, 112 ; interview with 
the King, 116 ; judgment on 
Long Parliament, 123 ; his reply 
to Grand Remonstrance, 131 ; 
declines to accept office, 133 ; 
the King’s reliance on his advice, 
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tion of pictures, 265 ; opposes 
, Audit Commission, 259 ; and 
Irish Cattle BiU, 263 ; advises 
Dissolution, 265 ; views as to 
House of Lords, 269 ; strained 
relations with House of Commons, 
273 ; death of his wife, 284 ; his 
resignation suggested by the King, 
287 ; interview with the King, 
291 ; resigns the Seal, 294 ; 
charges against him, 296; im- 
peachments proposed, 298 ; urged 
to escape, 300 ; letter to the King, 
302 ; demands a pass, 306 ; em- 
barks at Erith, 308 ; letter to 
House of Lords, 308 ; letter to 
Oxford University, 311 ; urged 
to leave Erance, 312 ; BiU of 
Banishment, 313 ; change of 
treatment by French authorities, 
315 ; adventure at Evreux, 316 ; 
reaches Avignon, 317 ; honoured 
reception there, 319 ; at Mont- 
pelier, 321 ; renewed studies, 322 ; 
his periods of retreat, 326 ; at 
Moulins, 327 ; last letters to 
Charles and his Queen, 329 ; 
death, 330 

Hyde, Henry, Clarendon’s cousin, 
executed in 1660, ii. 253 
Hyde, Henry, Clarendon’s father, 

1. 1, 3 ; character, 6, 7 ; death, 18 
Hyde, Lawrence, Clarendon’s grand- 
father, i. 1 

Hyde, Lawrence, Clarendon’s son, 
u. 328 

Hyde, Sir Nicholas, Chief Justice, L 

2, 10, 12 ; death, 17 

Hyde, Robert, Chief Justice of Com- 
mon Pleas, 1661, ii, 253 
Hyde, Robert, of Cheshire, Claren- 
don’s great-grandfather, i. 1 


Ikdemnity and Oblivion, Bill of, 
ii. 60 ; exceptions to, 62, 60 
Independents, i. 241, 248, 278 ; 

assert themselves, L 362 ; ii. 208 
Indulgence, declaration of, ii. 142, 
144, 146 

“ Inflexibles,” L 99, 100, 101, 106 
Ingoldsby, Colonel, ii, 20 
Inns of Court, society at, i. 12 
Instrument of Government, i. 363, 
364 


Ireland, rebellion in, i. 129, 205, 224; 
hopes of Charles I. from, 272 ; 
after Restoration, ii. 97 ; under 
Cromwell, 101 ; land problems, 
102 ; Adventurers, 103, 108 ; 
settlement, 118 

Irish Cattle BUI, U. 262 ; passed, 
272 


Jamaica, capture of, i. 381 

Jermyn, Henry (afterwards Earl of 
St. Albans), i. 34, 79, 99, 122, 158, 
281, 285, 358, 359, 373 ; ii. 120, 
311 

Jermyn, Sir Thomas, i. 79 

Jersey, Hyde and the Prince go to, 
i. 280 

Jonson, Ben, i. 21 

Joyce, Cornet, makes the King 
prisoner, i. 294 

Junto, The, or Cabinet Council, i. 81, 
231 

Juxon, Bishop, made Lord Trea- 
surer, i. 67, 106 ; U. 132, 133, 237 


Killigeew, Sir Harry, L 291 
KUligrew, Sir William, i. 176 
“ Killing no murder,” i. 389 
Kimbolton, Lord, i. 140 


La Bastede, French Ambassador, 
U. 125 

Lambert, General, i. 382, 392 ; ii. 

6, 8, 10, 13, 20, 52, 53 
Lanark, Earl of. {See also wider 
Hamilton, Duke of), i. 226 
Langdale, Sir Marmaduke, i. 307, 
308 

Langf ord,Mary (Clarendon’s mother), 
i. 4 

Laud, Archbishop, i. 39, 41, 51 ; 
his lack of tact, 63 ; schemes of 
ecclesiastical change in Scotland, 
63 ; his misgivings, 69, 79 ; 
attacked by rabble, 80 ; im- 
peached, 90 ; brought to trial, 
243 ; executed, 244 
Lauderdale, Earl of (afterwards 
Duke of),i. 307,308, 309, 328, 330 ; 
u. 85, 92, 94, 96 
Lawson, Admiral, U. 186, 199 
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£2,500,000 for the war, ii. 189, 
190 ; further grant, 200 
Dutch Fleet in the Thamea,iL 204 


Earles, John, i. 28, 32 
East India Company, ii. 183 
Edgehill, battle of, i. 177 ; report 
of, in London, 182 
Edgeman, William, i. 340 
Ejection of Nonconformist ministers, 
ii. 141, 143 
Elliot, Thomas, i. 338 
English garrisons in Scotland, ii. 
84 

Episcopacy in Scotland in early 
years of Charles I., i. 64 
Essex, Earl of, Lieut.-General against 
Scots, i. 67, 103, 123, 148, 160, 
198, 230, 235, 238, 239; death, 
i. 293 

Eustace, Sir Maurice, ii. 110 
Evelyn, John, ii. 264, 293, 324 
Excise established, i. 231 
Exclusion of Bishops Bill, i. 144 


Faibeax, General, i. 237, 264, 265, 
308 

Falkland, Lord, i. 28, 30, 89, 90, 
94, 107, 127, 132, 144, 160, 159, 
185, 191, 212, 216 
Falconbtidge, Lord, i. 383 ; ii. 6 
Falmouth, Earl of. (See under 
Berkeley, Charles.) 

Feilding. (See uiwfer Denbigh Earl 
of.) 

Fielding, Colonel, i. 176, 210 
Fiennes, Nath., i. 113 
Financial provision for Royalist 
Army, i. 203 

Financial administration, ii. 214 
Finch, Lord Keeper, impeached, but 
escaped, i. 90 

Fire of London, ii. 203, 243, 267 
Five members, attempted arrest of, 
i. 141 

Five Mile Act, ii. 216 
Flag, recognition of English, ii. 160 
Fleet, mutiny of, i. 307 
Fleetwood, ii. 6, 13 
Forth, Earl of. (See under Buthen, 
General Lord.) 


Fouquet, French Minister of Finance, 
ii. 126 

Four Bills, The, presented to King, 
i. 296 ^ 

France, friction with, ii. 158, 161; 
concessions to, 161, 166; further 
disputes, 201 


I Gardiner, Recorder of London, 
designed as Speaker, i. 85 
Gardiner, Prof. S. B., i. 74, 78, 100, 
101, 114, 115, 118, 122, 129, 132, 
166, 343 

Gerard, Lord, i, 372 
Glamorgan, Earl of, i. 273, 274. 
(See also under Worcester, Mar- 
quis of.) 

Glanvil, Serjeant, elected Speaker 
in 1640, i. 73 

Glencairn, Earl of, ii, 87, 92 
Gloucester, Duke of, i. 376 
Godolphin, Sidney, i. 31, 212 
Goring, George, Earl of Norwich, i. 
168 

Goring, George (the younger), i. 99. 

122, 168, 234, 261, 263, 267 
Grand Remonstrance. (See under 
Remonstrance.) 

Grandison, Lord, i. 34, 145, 212, 
Grenvil (or Grenville), Sir BevU, i. 
204, 212 

Grenvil (or Grenville), Sir John, ii. 
21, 26 

Grenvil (or Grenville), Sir Richard, 
i. 262, 268, 269 

Grimston, Harbottle, i. 74 ; ii. 25 
Guineas, why so-called, ii. 185 
Gurney, Lord Mayor, i. 128, 130, 141 


Hague, exiled Court at the, i. 325, 
337 

Hales, John, i. 32 
Hallam, Mr,, ii. 211 n. 

Hamilton, Marquis of (afterwards 
First Duke), Hyde’s first ac- 
quaintance with, i. 36 ; com- 
mander of fleet against Scots, i. 
67, 69, 81; made duke, 125; 
226, 240 ; prisoner at PendenniS, 
270 ; 308, 310, 319 
Hamilton, Second Duke of (Lanark, 
Earl of), i. 328 
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Orrery, Earl of. {See under Brog- 
hill. Lord.) 

Ossory, Lord, ii. 267 
Owen, Sir John, L 324 
Oxford, Court returns to, i. 185 
Oxford University, Clarendon’s fare- 
well letter to, ii. 311 


Parliasiest, proposal to summon in 
1639, i. 69 ; at Oxford, 230 ; 213 ; 
tho Now Restoration, 119 
Parliament, Short, dissolved, L 79 
Parliament, Long, i. 362 ; expelled 
by Cromwell, i. 302 ; restored, iL 
18 ; finally ended, 19 ; ii. 18, 19 ; 
Rump, iL 7 ; Convention, ii. 22 
Paston, Sis Robert, iL 190 
Pembroke, Philip Herbert, Earl of, 

i. 46, 147, 107, 197, 379 
Pembroke, William Herbert, Earl 

of, i. 45 

Penn, Sir William, Admiral, i. 381 ; 

ii. 192 

Pennington, Lord Slayor, i. 93 
Pepys, Samuel, L 20, 58 ; iL 118, 135, 
164, 172, 191, 192, 230, 237, 244, 
262, 254, 255, 259, 277, 278, 280, 
292, 294, 321 
Percy, Henry, L 115, 121 
Philiphaugh, battle of, L 265, 330 
Piccadilly, i. 102 

Pirton, or Purton (Hyde’s second 
homo), i. 11 

Plot in the City (Tomkins, Challoner, 
and Waller), i. 222 
Popham, Admiral, against Prince 
Rupert, i. 347 

Portland, Earl of. Lord Treasurer, 

i. 40 

Portsmouth, surrender by Goring of, 
L 169 

Portugal and tho Dutch, treaty 
between, ii. 180 

Portuguese marriage treaty, ii. 120 ; 

completed, 128 ; announced, 129 
Pratt, architect of Clarendon House, 

ii. 324 

Presbyterians, The, ii. 62 
Presbyterian clergy at Breda, ii. 29 ; 
their dilemma, 66 

Presbyterian demands, L 206 ; dis- 
liked by Cromwell, i. 241 
Primrose, Sir Archibald, ii. 87, 92 


Privateering, denounced by Claren- 
don, iL 194 

Privy Council, Clarendon’s idea of 
the, ii. 245 

Prosperity of early years of Charles 
I. ’a reign, i. 49 
Protective duties, ii. 177 
Protestation of Parliament, i. 119 
Prynno’s Hislriomaslix, i. 37 
Puritanism, reaction against, ii. 171 
Pym, John, L 74, 86, 123, 131, 140, 
228. 


Rantz-VU, Marshal, i. 304 
Rebellion, Scottish, i. 67 ; Irish, 129 
Regicides, The, ii. 50 
Remonstrance, tho Grand, i. 126, 
127, 130 

Republican notions, i. 314 
Restitution of property after Re- 
storation, Li. 69 scq. 

Revenue, settlement of, ii. 64 
Rich, Henry. {See wider Holland, 
Earl of.) 

Richmond, Duke of, i. 192, 262 
Ripon, conference at, in 1640, i. 83 
Robartes, Lord, ii. 105 
Rochester, Earl of (formerly Lord 
Wilmot), i. 168, 179, 234, 374, 377, 
378 

Root and Branch Bill, i. 107 
Rothes, Lord, i. 112 ; ii. 87 
Royalist plottings, i. 376, 388, 391 ; 

discussions, ii. 68 
Rump Parliament, restored, ii. 7 
Rupert, Prince, i. 174, 177, 178, 183, 
184, 210, 211, 237, 266, 346 ; ii. 
188, 202, 203 ; tho King’^ letter 
to, 267 

Ruthen, General Lord, i. 176, 233 
Ruvigny, French envoy, i. 307 


St. Albans, Earl of. {See under 
Jermyn, Henry.) 

St. John, Oliver, i. 80, 94, 98, 101, 
143 

Salisbury, Earl of, i. 199 

Salisbury, Dr. Duppa, Bishop of 
(afterwards of Winchester), i. 269 ; 
ii. 132 

Sandeford, persecution of, by Parlia- 
ment, i. 147 
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137 ; perplexed by the King’s 
attempt to arrest five members, 
142 ; threats of imprisonment, 
148 ; moves to York, 149 ; anger 
of Parliament, 151 ; frequent 
State papers, 164 ; his political 
theory, 160, 157; another dis- 
agreement with Falkland, 169; 
conlTdcmfs at York, 161 ; sum- 
mons from Parliament, 163 ; 
meeting with Lord Holland, 164 ; 
assured of the King’s protection, 
171 ; at battle of Edgehill, 179; 
desire for moderation, 184 ; made 
Chancellor of Exchequer, and 
knighted, 189 ; portraits of his 
fellow councillors, 192; efforts 
at accommodation, 207; death 
of Falkland, 216 ; troubles at 
Oxford, 233 ; renews attempts at 
accommodation, 246 ; sent with 
Prince Charles to the west, 251 ; 
discerns Digby’s duplicity, 254; 
at Bristol with the Prince, 266 ; 
goes to Scilly with the Prince, 
270; negotiations with Duke of 
Hamilton, 270 ; misgivings as to 
dealings with Irish, 273; moves 
to Jersey, 2S0 ; discussions with 
Digby, 282 ; disputes about the 
Prince’s going to France, 286 ; 
resists the surrender of Jersey to 
the French, 289 ; life at Jersey, 
301 ; makes his will, 302 ; writes 
the “ Vindication,” 303 ; goes 
to France, 304 ; captured by 
privateers, 305 ; joins the Prince 
at the Hague, 306 ; his character 
of Charles I., 316 ; at the Exiled 
Court, 326; mission to Spain, 
334; interview with the Queen, 
338 ; reaches Spain, 341 ; at a 
bull fight, 343 ; at Court of Spain, 
344 ; he and Cottington pressed 
to leave, 352 ; quits Spain, 353 ; 
rejoins Charles II,, 366; money 
dMculties, 358; charged with 
Scotch negotiations, 369 ; dis- 
comforts in Exiled Court, 370 ; 
coalition against him, 371 ; inter- 
view with the Queen, 373 ; 
daughter Anne appointed Maid 
of Honour to Princess of Orange, 
376 ; suspects treachery of Man- 
ning, 379 ; created Lord Chan- 


cellor, 391 ; jealousy against him, 
ii. 1 ; his estimate of Cromwell, 3 ; 
at Breda, 12 ; at Brussels, 19 ; 
description of prevalent feelhig at 
Eestoration, 32; his difficulties, 
34; returns to England, 35; 
enters upon office, 36; notes 
between him and Charles II., 37 ; 
his forebodings, 43 ; his aims, 44 ; 
his speech to Parliament, 50; 
pushes on BUI of Indemnity, 62 ; 
settles revenue, 54 ; his views as 
to Church, 62 ; anger on his 
daughter’s marriage, 71 seq. ; 
created Baron Hyde of Hindon, 
77 ; promoted Earl of Clarendon, 
81 ; refuses to be Fust Minister, 
83 ; his part in Scottish adminis- 
tration, 85 ; appealed to fay 
Argyle, 90 ; prejudices against 
Scotland, 91 ; scheme for its 
administration, 93 ; part in Irish 
administration, 97 ; his opinion 
of Cromwellian settlement, 101 ; 
opposes appointment of Ormonde 
as Lord-Lieutenant, 112; receives 
^ant from Ireland, 113 ; his part 
in Portuguese marriage, 123 ; 
attempt to bribe him fay France, 
126 ; 1^ attitude towards Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, 144, 146 ; bis 
intervention in King’s matri- 
monial disputes, 149 seq. ; letter 
from Charles to him, 163 ; enemies 
at Court, 166 ; opposes the sug- 
gested sale of Dunkirk, 163 ; 
dislike of WUliam Coventry and 
Henry Bennet, 168, 169 ; annoy- 
ance at Nicholas’s dismissal, 170 ; 
impeached by Bristol, 173; anxious 
to avoid war with Dutch, 183 ; 
difference with Duke of York, 187; 
opposes warrant to Ashley, 197 ; 
his fears of sectaries, 208 ; speech 
to Parliament, 209 ; his part ia 
Conventicle Act, and Five MUe 
Act, 214, 216; opposition to 
appropriation proviso, 223 seq^ ; 
incurs the Ul-wUl of the King, 229 ; 
dispute as to Treasurership, 238 ; 
his dislike of Court manners, 241 ; 
growing irritation of the King, 
247; declines intercourse mth 
Lady Castlemaine, 250 ; b^ds 
Clarendon House, 254 ; bis coUec- 
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Sandwich, Earl of. (See also wider 
Montague, Admiral), i. 202, 236 
Savilo, Lord, L 196 
Savoy Conference, ii. 131, 136 
Say and Selo, Lord, i. 67, 210 
ScDly, Hyde and Prince Charles at, 

i. 279 

Scotland, 124, troubles in, i. 63 ; 
liturgy, 65, 67 ; King’s return from, 
128 ; after the Restoration, ii. 84 ; 
dislike of Hyde for, 91 ; adminis- 
tration of, 93 

Scots, triumph of, in 1640, i. 83 
Scottish Highlands, overtures from, 
to Charles II., i. 369 
Scottish Army with Parliament, i. 
227 

Scldcn, John, i. 22, 37, 85 
Self-denying ordinance, i. 243, 260 
Scxby, Edward, L 386, 388, 389 
Seymour, Edward, ii. 297 
Seymour, William. (See under 
Somerset, Duke of.) 

Shaftesbury, Earl of. (See under 
Cooper, Sir Anthony Ashley.) 
Sharp, Archbishop, ii. 94, 90 
Sheldon, Gilbert, i. 31, 186 ; ii. 31, 
132, 142, 214, 218, 311, 330 
Shipmoney, Hampden’s case, i. 87 
Shirley, James, his masque per- 
formed at Court, L 37 
Shrewsbury, the King at, i. 174 
Shrewsbury, loss of, i. 250 
Sidney, Algernon, ii. 209 
Slingsby, Sir Harry, i. 392 
Somerset,WilliamSoymour,firstEarl, 
then Marquis, of Hertford, after- 
wards Duke of, i. 103, 145, 193 ; 

ii. 36 

Somerset, Edward, Lord Herbert. 
(See under Glamorgan, and Wor- 
cester, Marquis of.) 

Southampton, Earl of, i. 171, 172, 
193, 246, 262; ii. 34 . • 

Southampton, Lord, ii. 36, 37; 40, 64, 
71, 162, 163, 167,'197,'216, 232,. 
236, 274, 276 se^. 

Southwold Bay, naval battle in, 
iL 199 , ' . 

Spain, shifty policy of, i. 346 appli- 
cation to, by exUed Court, i. 386 ; 
arrangement with, 390 ; hopes 
from, ii. 11 ; friction with, 120 
Spottiswoode, Archbishop, i. 66 
Start, the, i. 364 


Stewart, Lord Bernard, L 176 
Strafford, Earl of, i. 47, 61, 70, 88 ; 

impeached, 89 
“ Straffordians,” i. 99 
Strode, i. 140 

Stuart family, characterised by 
Clarendon, ii. 241 
Stuart, Frances Teresa, ii. 301 
Suckling, John, i. 99, 121 
Sunderland, Earl of, i. 216 
Sweden, relations of, with England, 
ii. 194, 201 

Syndercombe, Miles, i. 388 

Tailor, Mr., M.P. for Old Windsor, 
L 119 

Talbot, Sir Gilbert, ii. 194, 202 
Temple, Sir Richard, ii. 172, 321 
Tew, Falkland’s house at, i. 30 
Three estates, the, defined, i. 159 
Thurloe, i. 380, 390 ; ii. 9 
Tomkins Plot, i. 222 
Trading Companies., ii. 183 
Treasurership to be put into com- 
mission, ii. 238, 279 
Triennial Act, ii. 211 ; repealed, 212 
Turkey Company, ii. 183 

UNiFOBMixy, Act of, ii. 139 
Uxbridge, conference at, i. 247, 249 

Valentia, Viscount. (See Mount- 
norris.) 

Van Tromp, i. 360, 364 
Vane, Sir Henry (the elder), i. 69, 
76, 78, 79, 90, 100, 202 
Vane, Sir Henry (the younger), i. 
100 ; in Scotland, 225 ; 378, 384 ; 
ii. 52, 53 

Vaughan, John, i. 26 
Vaughan, Lord, ii. 298 
Venables, Admiral, i. 381 
Venner’s rising, ii. 117 
Verney, Sir Edmund, i. 165 
Villiers, _ Barbara. (See under 
Castleinaine, Lady.) 

ViUiefs,. Eleanor, i. 34 


'^ALLEE, Edmund, i. 31, 79, 109,^2 
'^aller. Sir William, i. 169, 204, 205, 
210, 236, 236, 239, 240 
^arburton. Bishop, i. 316 
'ard, Roman Catholic Priest, 
executed, i. 119 



